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UP'S 


Cover  it  up,  Pal 

you're  asking 
•for  trouble 

C^ome  on  into  the  Biology  Lab,  friend,  and 
heart  chat  about  this  problem. 


You’ve  taken  a lot  of  kidding  about  those  pretty  curls  that 
aren’t  there  any  more,  and  even  the  freshmen  admire  you  for  the 
good  sense  of  humor  you’ve  managed  to  keep.  But  the  hairs  are 
still  falling  thick  and  fast  and  — let’s  face  it  — your  chances  of 
being  elected  best  looking  are  growing  kind  of  slim. 

Well,  listen.  Everyone  looks  better  in  a hat,  especially  those  of 
us  who  don’t  have  the  mops  we  used  to.  You  look  younger  and 
you  look  sharper.  You  look  like  you  were  dressed — not  like  you 
were  running  across  the  street  for  a cup  of  coffee. 

And  get  this,  too.  Running  around  letting  your  head  take  all  the 
punishment  from  wind,  rain  and  sun  is  just  asking  for  trouble. 
Hats  are  protection,  that’s  their  first  function,  and  you  can  do 
yourself  a lot  of  damage  forgetting  it.  You  got  actinic  rays  from  the 
sun  that  dry  up  your  scalp,  and  wind  and  rain  and  snow  which  take 
the  natural  oil  out  of  your  hair  and  can  play  hob  with  your  sinuses 
and  things.  Without  a hat,  you’re  taking  chances  with  your  hair, 
your  health  and  your  appearance. 

"Wear  a flat  — Its  as  Healthy  as  Its  Handsome! ' 


These  fine  hat  labels  have  published  this  adver-  DOBBS  gj|  CAVANAGH  § KNOX® 

tisement  in  the  interests  of  good  grooming  and  ^ """  'KNair 

good  health  of  American  men.  J BERG#  BYRON  (J)  C&K|  DUNLAP 


Divisions  of  the  Hat  Corporation  of  America — Makers  of  Fine  Hats  for  Men  and  Women 
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This  Issue 


No  staff  ever  had  heartier  laughs  or 
bigger  ulcers  than  we,  the  new  Old  Line 
staff,  did  writing  and  editing  this  first 
issue  of  the  fall  term.  We  think  we’ve 
hit  a balance  in  the  types  of  material 
printed  here;  we  hope  you  will,  too.  If 
our  readers  get  half  as  much  pleasure 
from  this  magazine  as  we  did  shaping 
it,  we’ll  be  satisfied. 
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“Madam,”  said  the  kennel 
owner  to  the  uppity  sports- 
woman, “I  offer  you  this  pedi- 
greed bloodhound.” 

“How  do  I know  it’s  a blood- 
hound?” she  asked  doubtfully. 

“Hector,”  the  owner  ordered 
the  dog,  “bleed  for  the  lady.” 


the  new  line 


Just  Anything  Dept. 

Let’s  face  it,  kiddo  . . . school 
days  are  here  again.  And  with 
them  come  the  football  games,  the 
parties,  the  studies,  the  basketball 
games,  the  hangovers,  the  dates, 
the  dances,  the  snowstorms,  the 
mud  holes,  the  long  walks  across 
campus,  the  dean  slips,  the  vaca- 
tions, the  flunked  subjects,  the  let- 
ters from  home  with  money  in 
them,  the  letters  from  home  with 
no  money  in  them,  the  days  you 
wish  you  were  dead,  the  days  you 
wish  everybody  else  were  dead,  the 
plays,  the  convocations  you  don’t 
attend,  the  ROTC  classes  you  al- 
ways attend,  the  food  in  the  din- 
ing hall,  the  service  at  the  in- 
firmary, the  services  in  the  chapel, 
the  meetings  at  the  house,  the 
meetings  at  the  Grill,  the  parking 
tickets,  the  Homecoming  dance, 
the  morning  after,  the  night  be- 
fore, the  beds  in  the  dorms,  the 
Little  Tavern  hamburgers,  The 
Diamondback,  The  Terrapin,  The 
Old  Line,  the  debts,  the  rallies,  the 
girls,  the  boys,  the  time  you  got 
stood  up,  the  way  you  looked  that 
night,  the  way  you  should  have 
looked,  the  Gee  I’m  Glad  It’s  Fri- 
day club,  the  Oh  My  Gosh  It’s 
Monday  club,  just  clubs,  the 
exams,  and  the  final  grades.  And 
why  are  we  here?  Well,  as  some 
sage  said,  “College  is  the  foun- 
tain of  youth  where  all  come  to 
drink.”  Burp.  Beg  pardon. 


Intellectuals’  Dept. 

POME 

The  kangaroo  is  not  a slouch: 

She  carries  a load  within  her 
pouch. 

Her  tail  is  long,  and  I suppose 
She  uses  it  to  scratch  her  nose. 

She  hops  and  skips  through  the 
shrubbery ; 

Her  legs  are  somewhat  rubbery, 

And  I would  assume  if  two  are 
seen 

They  are  addressed  as  kangareen. 

ANOTHER  POME 

It’s  a fact  that  after  your  offspring 
is  born 

You’ll  be  woken  up  in  the  wee-wee- 
hours  of  morn. 

The  preceding  manifestations  of 
poetic  licentiousness  were  deliver- 
ed to  the  Old  Line  office  in  a sealed 
envelope  while  everybody  was 
watching  a bean  bag  fight  on  TV. 
The  poems  were  submitted  by  an 
English  professor  who  wants  to 
find  out  public  reaction  to  his  work 
before  he  signs  any  of  it.  Yes, 
some  English  teachers  can  write 
more  than  just  a big  red  “F.”  One 
we  know  just  writes  “Ha!”  at  the 
top  of  all  the  papers  he  corrects 
and  let’s  the  student  decide  what 
his  mark  is. 


Published  six  times  during  the  college  year  by  the  students  of  the  University 
of  Maryland,  Student  Publications  Wing,  Building  GG,  University  of  Maryland, 
College  Park,  Md.  Printed  by  the  Dangary  Publishing  Company,  2807  W.  Belvedere 
Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md.  Twenty  cents  per  copy.  Subscription  rate:  one  dollar 
per  year. 


Welcome  home,  upper  classmen.  For  years 
school  publications  have  been  rolling  out  the  car- 
pet to  greet  the  freshmen.  This  semester  the 


Old  Line  staff  is  determined  not  to  overlook  you 
who  have  poured  your  hard  earned  vacation 
money  out  in  registration  fees  anywhere  from 
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Despite  repeated 
postponement, 
lack  of  materials, 
and  near- tragedy, 
completion  of  the 
Maryland  chapel 
will  be  . . . 


Dream 


by  jim  coyne 


• photos  by  phil  geraci 


HP  HE  DEDICATION  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  chapel 
may  not  seem  to  be  more  impor- 
tant than  the  dedication  of  any 
other  building  on  campus.  But 
there’s  a story  behind  the  chapel 


that’s  worth  telling. 

Way  back  in  1940  when  the 
university  was  really  experiencing 
growing  pains,  the  need  for  a 
place  of  worship  to  be  used  by 
all  students  became  evident,  and 


tentative  plans  for  a chapel  were 
then  discussed.  Vague  ideas  were 
bandied  around  for  a year,  but 
before  they  could  take  concrete 
form,  the  United  States  entered 

(continued  on  next  page) 


twice  to  seven  times  as  long  as  the  new  students. 

So  you  came  back,  did  you?  Back  to  have 
parties  at  the  Grill  and  the  frat  houses,  back  to 


fall  asleep  over  books  at  exam  time,  back  to  ad- 
mire for  a day  the  campus  in  a clean,  white 
mantle  of  snow — and  to  curse  for  a week  the 
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Early  September,  1952,  found  workmen  busy  with  hammers,  nails,  shovels,  and 
blueprints  preparing  the  chapel  steps.  The  date  of  dedication,  postponed  so  often 
in  the  past,  now  stands  at  October  1,  1952. 


the  Second  World  War,  and  con- 
struction of  almost  all  buildings 
stopped. 

Then  the  war  ended,  and  stu- 
dents began  pouring  back  to  col- 
leges and  universities  all  over  the 
country.  New  buildings  were 
erected,  but  students  here  were 
still  without  a central  place  of 
worship,  and  the  students,  recog- 
nizing the  need  for  such  a place, 
circulated  petitions  both  in  1945 
and  1946.  Finally  the  state  legis- 
lature took  cognizance  of  the  need, 
and  definite  plans  were  laid.  The 
Student  Religious  Council,  made 
up  of  representatives  of  all  the 
religious  clubs  on  campus,  was 
formed  in  the  spring  of  1946  to  co- 
ordinate activities  between  them- 
selves and  to  work  out  the  de- 
tails for  using  the  new  interde- 
nomination structure  yet  to  be 
built. 

The  chapel,  as  orginally  planned, 
was  to  have  only  the  main  chapel 
room  and  a basement  instead  of 
the  three  chapels  now  contained 
in  the  building.  An  interesting 
part  of  the  plans  called  for  a 
rotating  altar,  so  that  each  de- 
nomination could  have  its  own 
altar  which  could  be  turned  out- 
ward for  services  and  be  hidden 
from  view  while  another  faith  con- 
ducted worship.  But  the  plans  had 
too  many  “bugs”  in  them  so 
Henry  Powell  Hopkins,  the  famous 
architect,  was  commissioned  to  de- 
sign the  edifice. 

Before  beginning  the  plans, 
however,  Hopkins  traveled  in  this 
country  for  more  than  a year, 
gathering  ideas  from  chapels  in 
use  in  other  places  so  that  the 
Maryland  chapel  would  be  the  most 
nearly  perfect  in  the  United  States. 
Final  plans  were  drawn  up  and 
approved  by  the  officials  of  the 


university,  and  construction  began 
in  the  fall  of  1950.  The  starting 
date  was  set  originally  for  the  fall 
of  1949,  but  it  was  delayed  a full 
year  pending  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Works.  The  ap- 
propriation of  the  funds  for  the 
chapel  by  the  Maryland  state 
legislature,  incidentally,  made  pos- 
sible the  first  chapel  on  the  cam- 
pus of  a state  college  to  be  built 
entirely  with  state  funds.  (Money 
was  donated  to  furnish  the  room 
which  is  now  the  Catholic  chapel 
with  an  altar,  pews,  etc.,  but  the 
room  itself  was  included  in  the 
plans.) 

THE  CHOICE  of  the  site  is  a 
story  in  itself.  It  is  on  a hill 
that  overlooks  the  boulevard  as 
well  as  most  of  the  campus.  But 
here  is  one  of  the  real  reasons  for 
choosing  that  site:  there  used  to 
be  two  old  cannon  of  Revolution- 
ary War  vintage  guarding  a flag- 
pole on  the  hill.  Tradition  has  it 
that  if  a virtuous  woman  ever 
walked  by,  the  cannon  would  fire 


a salute.  Years  passed,  and  never 
a sound  was  heard  from  the  guns. 
So,  to  save  further  embarrass- 
ment to  the  female  segment  of 
the  student  body,  the  cannon  were 
removed  and  a place  of  worship 
built  in  their  stead.  Pray,  sinners ! 

And  so  construction  began.  In- 
terested students  watched  the 
massive  edifice  start  as  a hole  in 
the  ground,  soon  to  be  filled  with 
wooden  forms  to  hold  the  con- 
crete which  made  up  the  founda- 
tion. The  sub-flooring  was  laid  and 
the  size  of  the  building  became 
apparent.  The  way  work  was  pro- 
gressing, it  looked  as  if  the  build- 
ing would  be  finished  on  time  in 
September  of  1951.  Then  bad  luck 
set  in — construction,  already  a 
year  late  in  starting,  was  slowed 
almost  to  a standstill  by  a lack  of 
building  materials.  The  school 
could  get  materials  for  educa- 
tional buildings,  but  the  chapel  did 
not  fall  in  this  classification. 

Before  that  technicality  could 
be  ironed  out,  construction  was 


slush  and  ooze  it  caused.  Back  to  decorate  for 
Homecoming,  to  lose  your  voice  at  football  and 
basketball  games,  back  to  hear  Christmas  carols 


ring  across  the  campus  from  amplifiers  on  the 
dining  hall  roof,  to  spread  the  word  for  your  stu- 
dent politician.  Back  to  mid  a.m.  gum  beating 
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stopped  altogether  by  something 
which  could  not  be  changed  by 
man — the  weather.  All  through  the 
winter  of  1951-1952,  outside  work 
on  all  campus  buildings  ceased  be- 
cause of  rain,  snow,  sleet,  and  just 
plain  freezing  cold.  Again  the  ten- 
tative completion  date  was  set  up, 
this  time  to  late  December,  1951. 
The  weather  finally  changed  in 
February,  and  work  began  again.  A 
near-tragedy  marred  the  construc- 
tion on  February  28,  1951,  when 
Edward  Surguy,  a workman,  fell 
forty  feet  to  the  main  floor  of  the 
chapel  while  working  on  the  gird- 
ers which  form  the  framework  of 
the  chapel.  Surguy  suffered  a 
broken  leg,  but  the  work  went  on. 
The  steel  framework  was  finished 
in  late  April. 

Spectators  dotted  the  grass  watching 
the  steel  skeleton  rise  to  finished  di- 
mensions. The  framework  of  the  steeple 
slipped  off  three  times  before  it  was 
finally  secured  in  place. 


Campus  spectators  watched 
breathlessly  on  May  2,  1951,  when 
the  framework  for  the  upper  part 
of  the  165-foot-tall  steeple  was 
hoisted  into  place.  Three  times  the 
massive  skeleton  slipped  off  the 
lower  part  of  the  framework  and 
threatened  to  crush  the  main 
chapel  below.  Finally  the  struc- 
ture was  secured,  and  work  con- 
tinued at  the  usual  accelerated 
pace.  Work  progressed  so  well,  in 
fact,  that  the  last  Diamondback 
of  the  spring  semester  carried  an 
optimistic  headline:  “New  Chapel 
Set  For  Completion  This  Summer.” 

RETURNING  expectantly  in  the 
fall,  however,  students  were 
disappointed  to  find  that  a De- 
cember 15  completion  date  was 
the  best  to  be  hoped  for  because 
of  the  old  bugaboo,  lack  of  ma- 
terials. By  this  time  most  of  the 
outside  work  was  finished  (includ- 
ing the  placing  of  a confederate 
flag  at  the  very  top  of  the  steeple 
by  an  unknown  student;  none  of 
the  workmen  would  climb  to  that 
height  to  get  it  down),  and  interior 
work  began.  It  was  announced  that 
the  “finished”  deadline  would  have 
to  be  set  up  again,  to  March  2, 
1952.  This  was  the  third  post- 
ponement, but  it  made  the  opening 
more  appropriate,  since  Religious 
Emphasis  Week  would  coincide 
with  the  dedication.  But  when 
March  arrived,  the  date  was  post- 
poned to  June  1 because  the  con- 
struction of  the  pews  was  slower 
than  expected,  and  damp  weather 
was  hindering  the  drying  of  the 
plaster  on  the  walls. 

Optimistic  university  officials 
planned  Baccalaureate  Services  in 
the  chapel  in  June,  but  again  the 
completion  date  was  upped  to 
sometime  this  fall,  probably  in 
October. 

And  until  it’s  completed,  Mary- 
land students  will  have  to  wait 


and  wonder  if  the  interior  is  as 
beautiful  as  the  outside.  Here’s  a 
preview:  there  is  a main  aisle  and 
two  side  aisles,  dividing  the  pews 
into  four  sections.  The  pews  in  the 
main  chapel  and  the  smaller  chapel 
in  the  rear  are  white,  trimmed  in 
oak.  The  altar  is  set  in  a curved 
niche  over  which  arches  the  ceiling 
of  the  niche,  approximately  50 
feet  high,  painted  in  pastel  pink 
squares.  A balcony,  supported  by 
ten  Ionic  style  columns,  completely 
surrounds  three  sides  of  the  main 
chapel.  Located  in  the  balcony  is 
the  new  organ  built  especially  for 
Maryland.  Three  rows  of  pews  in 
the  balcony  accommodate  the  choir 
and  worshippers.  The  main  chapel 
will  accommodate  1000  people,  the 
smaller  chapel  in  the  rear  of  the 
altar  will  accommodate  100,  and 
the  Catholic  chapel,  to  the  left  of 
the  main  altar  will  hold  40.  Except 
for  the  Catholic  chapel,  which  has 
stained-glass  windows,  solid  oak 
pews,  and  a pastel  cream,  blue,  and 
pink  color  scheme,  the  general 
coloring  of  the  interior  is  light 
green  on  the  walls  and  cream  on 
the  ceilings.  Offices  and  conference 
rooms  are  available  for  all  de- 
nominations. 

The  Colonial  style  building  is  to 
be  dedicated  on  October  12.  At 
least,  as  The  Old  Line  goes  to 
press,  that  is  the  date  set  for 
dedication.  The  initiation  of  con- 
struction was  a year  late;  the 
completion  date  is  two  years  late 
after  being  delayed  five  times.  But 
whenever  the  edifice  is  dedicated 
and  opened  to  the  student  body, 
worshippers  will  attend  services 
there  secure  in  the  knowledge  that 
the  University  of  Maryland  has 
the  finest  student  chapel  in  the 
United  States. 

THE  ENI) 


on  every  subject  from  religion  to  quirks  of  the 
opposite  sex — and  sleeping  through  classes  the 
next  day  to  keep  your  health,  back  to  scan  your 


classes  for  new  date  prospects.  If  you  commute, 
back  to  sweep  along  University  Lane  with  the 
flock  of  sleek  new  Buieks  and  renovated  model 
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Attila  and  his  troi 
Spring  had  not  Gener, 


eJluMt&iWf&si  ajj  a 


by  lee  farron 


With  the  hope  that  a knowledge 
of  the  University  of  Maryland’s 
soul-touching  past  will  make  a 
more  reverent,  conscientious  stu- 
dent body,  the  following  article  is 
hereby  published. 

NOT  EVERYONE  in  College 
Park  knows  that  the  holes  in 
parking  lot  A are  the  damage  that 
Noah’s  Ark  did  when  it  ran 
aground.  Some  of  the  original  nuts 


and  bolts  from  the  timbers  are 
still  rusting  there.  The  doves  that 
brought  news  of  land  to  the  craft 
flew  off  to  the  clump  of  trees  be- 
hind the  Dean  of  Women’s  office 
grew  whiskers,  white,  raggly 
feathers,  and  are  often  mistaken 
today  for  white  owls. 

Upon  arriving  in  the  wet  state 
of  Maryland,  the  happy  survivors 
headed  for  the  Varsity  Grill,  then 


known  as  the  Fountain  of  Youth. 
Most  of  the  animals  were  content 
to  go  their  way  and  replenish  the 
earth,  but  a few  of  them  remained 
behind. 

Maryland  even  has  relics  of  pre- 
historic times,  like  the  fossil  of 
the  giant  paramecium  in  the  walk 
between  the  A&S  building  and  the 
girls’  dorms.  Also  we  have,  re- 
stricted by  the  American  Society 


T’s  in  morning  migration  to  Maryland.  If  you 
live  on  campus,  back  to  try  once  more  concen- 
trating in  the  dorm  or  frat  house  until  despera- 


tion and  low  grades  drive  the  more  conscientious 
of  you  to  spend  evenings  in  the  library.  Back  to 
hamburgers  and  milkshakes,  to  potato  chips  and 
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if  barbarians  might  have  succeeded  in  their  sweep  to  Silver 
irant  and  his  men  staged  a sneak  attack 


for  the  Protection  of  Primitive 
Doodles,  a tunnel  where  an  ancient 
script  is  etched  in  the  walls,  and 
sketches  of  faces  with  pointed 
chins  and  hair  parted  in  the  mid- 
dle (strangely  resembling  hearts) 
are  still  visible  to  this  day.  A 
feather-like  head-dress  protruding 
on  a straight  slender  pole  from  the 
back  of  the  heads,  and  long  pointed 
noses  make  these  treasures  the. 
most  distinctive  of  their  kind  in 
this  vicinity. 

OFTEN  THE  OLDER  students 
at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land are  asked  to  explain  the  ori- 
gin of  that  campus  landmark, 
Stutterin’  Gulch.  It’s  like  this. 
Demosthenes  was  a Greek  chap 
who  had  the  misfortune  of  speak- 
ing like  an  electric  typewriter 
when  a key  gets  stuck.  Week  after 
weary  week  he  would  come  to  the 
crest  of  the  Rec  Hall  hill,  and  shout 
across  the  parking  lot  to  the  trees 
beyond.  Indian  smoke  signals 
would  instruct  him  with  his  Greek 
enunciation  after  each  attempt.  So 
after  the  Bubonic  plague  killed 
the  old  boy  off  in  711  A.D.,  the 
Indians  dedicated  the  plot  to  him 
and  incorporated  in  the  universit 
charter  the  provision  that  all  build 
ings  in  this  area  should  be  named 
AA,  BB,  CC,  and  so  on  until  the 
English  alphabet  was  exhausted, 


at  which  time  they  were  to  resort 
to  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 

Surely  the  freshmen  will  be  curi- 
ous about  the  strange  scroll  in 
various  pavements  around  the  Uni- 
versity appearing  to  be  N-A-V-Y. 
This  dates  back  to  the  time  the 
Huns  ravaged  the  countryside,  be- 
heading and  scribbling  wherever 
they  went.  N-A-V-Y  is  actually  a 
Hunnish  phrase  for  “On  this  spot 
we  struck  oil  while  digging  our 
fox-holes”.  Unfortunately  George 
Washington,  president  of  the 
United  States,  would  not  rec- 
ognize their  claims.  This  left  the 
Huns  without  sufficient  funds  to 
purchase  medical  supplies  for  the 
chigger  epidemic  that  raged  in 
their  ranks.  The  corresponding 
secretary  immediately  telegraphed 
Captain  Kidd,  their  ally,  who  was 
anchored  in  Greenbelt  Swimming 
Pool.  However,  the  secretary  had 
not  passed  his  Civil  Service,  and 
the  message  read  MUD  instead  of 
U.  MD.  The  Captain  knew  exactly 
where  to  come.  Attila  and  his 
troop  of  barbarians  might  havo 
succeeded  in  their  sweep  to  Silver 
Spring  had  not  General  Grant  and 
his  men  staged  a sneak  attack, 
catching  the  chieftain  off  guard 
as  he  read  his  Mickey  Spillane  poc- 
ket book. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Uni- 


versity, the  Rossbough  well  was 
a disturbing  geyser  which  brought 
numerous  complaints  from  the 
fraternity  boys  that  the  dampness 
was  rusting  their  pins.  The  geyser 
has  since  been  rerouted  to  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park  where  it 
was  renamed  Old  Faithful. 

For  further  information  con- 
cerning the  University  of  Mary- 
land’s history,  readers  are  urged 
to  write  to  the  source  of  material 
for  this  article : 

Julius  Caesar 
Home  for  the  Mentally 
Deranged, 

College  Park,  Md. 


pled  Kleenex  filling  waste-baskets  as  fall  turns 
to  winter.  More  hayrides  and  dances,  more  pin- 
nings  and  broken  hearts. 


beer.  Back  to  sweat  over  themes  and  live  for 
holidays.  You  realize,  this  means  more  numb 
feet  at  football  games,  more  mountains  of  crum- 
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flUcfht  and  the  Gity 

by  eugene  spocain  

Black  night,  city  streets  all  wet 
With  streaks  and  smears  of  colored  lights 
That  splash  with  undulating  hum 
On  “inch-inch”  slick  and  shining 
As  highly  polished  slickest  marble, 

Crash ! — 

Still  night,  one  unguarding  eye 
Sees  streaks  and  smears  of  colored  light 
And  but  then  little  more.  And 
Lookers-on  step  from  the  curb 
To  look  at  you  as  you  would  do 

If!— 

“Is  he — ?”  “It’s  horrid;  I feel  faint.” 

Sweet  blood,  your  blood  runs  smoothly  out  to  cool. 
“I’ll  hold  your  hand.”  And  above 
Your  head  one  sees  them  join, 

Then  two  unguarding  eyes  go 

Closed ! — 

“He  shook.  Let’s  leave  here  now !” 

And  down  the  street  they  walk  while 
The  screeching  red-lights  of  the  ambulance 
Mock  with  brilliant  glitter 
The  fading  red  of  your  slow  cooling 

Blood ! — 

Cold  night;  you  no  longer  search  for  warmth. 
But  multitudes  come  and  go. 

Some  run  from  red-brown  horror. 

Others,  the  pimple  faced  short  soldier, 

Look,  and  seeing  nothing,  turn  to 

Go ! — 

Black  night,  city  streets  all  wet 
With  streaks  and  smears  of  colored  light 
That  splash  with  undulating  hum 
On  “inch-inch”  slick  and  shining 
As  highly  polished  slickest  marble 

Shimmer ! — 


rWind'i  ajj  the  (led  Sltoel 

by  maralyn  sidle  

The  air  was  still ; 

Newspapers  were  lying 
Scattered  where  they  fell. 

Then  the  breeze  came 
And  daintily  turned  the  pages 
To  read  the  other  side. 

The  winds  grew  angry, 

For  I could  see  them  kick 
And  make  the  papers  fly — 

Wildly  and  then  settle  down. 

Perhaps  these  breezes 

Did  not  like  the  news  they  read ; 

But  who  would 

L’ke  these  bloody  rags. 

This  world  we  live  in? 

As  if  playing  with  them, 

They  picked  the  papers  up, 

These  chronicles  of  daily  happenings, 

And  flung  them  wide — 

Back  and  forth  they  wavered 
Before  drifting  to  the  ground. 

It  was  a windy  night! 

The  shadows  dipped 
And  sprawled  against  the  lolling  green. 
Then,  as  the  wind  pushed  at  the  trees, 
They  wavered — pirouetted, 

Swaying  with  the  stately  trees 
In  whose  image  they  were  seen. 

Sing  winds ! Raise  your  voices ; 

Sweep  on  through  the  branches, 

Darting  back  and  forth. 

Strip  down  the  sloping  limbs. 

Make  sailboats  of  the  leaves. 

Sing  loudly!  Proclaim  yourself 
The  King — of  all  this  green  terrain. 


During  final  exams  last  June  you  couldn’t 
imagine  ever  being  the  least  bit  sentimental  about 
College  Park.  But  during  the  summer,  memories 
you  never  thought  you  had  came  to  mind,  and  a 


speck  of  nostalgia  crept  in  among  them.  Yes, 
this  is  a new  school  year.  So  welcome  home, 
upper  classmen — and,  confidentially,  aren’t  you 
glad  you’re  back? 
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SURE,  AN’  ’TIS  TH’  good  luck  o’  the’  University  o’  Maryland  that 
a pretty  colleen  like  Ellen  Hurson,  our  cover  girl,  attends  classes 
here.  Only  one  generation  removed  from  th’  Emerald  Isle,  she  is,  since 
her  father  was  born  there  an’  still  speaks  with  th’  brogue. 

Born  22  years  ago,  she  was,  an’  right  here  in  th’  fair  city  o’  Wash- 
in’ton,  D.C.,  from  where  th’  family  moved  t’  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  wrhen 
the  lass  was  but  ten  years  old. 

An’  she’s  a real  Irish  woman,  she  is,  what  with  her  soft  brown 
hair  an’  sparklin’  hazel  eyes,  an’  she  stands  five  feet,  six  inches  tall 
in  her  stockin’  feet,  weighin’  but  120  pounds. 

Th’  English  professors  must  carry  a large  number  o’  shamrocks, 
because  that’s  th’  colleen’s  major,  with  a triflin’  o’  history  as  her  minor. 

With  a good  Irish  name  like  Ellen  Louise  Marie  Hurson,  w'hat 
would  y’  expect  but  that  she’d  be  in  a large  number  o’  extracurricular 
activities,  these  includin’  her  bein’  vice-president  o’  the  Newman  Club, 
vice-president  o’  Dorm  Two,  parliamentarian  o’  Delta  Gamma,  a good 
Irish  sorority  if  ever  there  was  one,  an’  she  was  a member  o’  th’ 
Women’s  Chorus — when  they  used  t’  sing  good  Irish  songs,  o’  course.' 

Ah,  but  th’  little  people  have  told  us  that  Ellen  graduates  in 
February,  when  she  plans  t’  go  into  Public  Relations  work. 


Cllen 

J4ur3on 


• photo  by  phil  geraci 
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The  Pine 


Tree  Players 


or 


Summer  Stock  a la  Maryland 


A cast  of  college  talent  perched 
themselves  practically  on  the  University 
of  Maryland’s  doorstep  to  bring  the 
locality  a touch  of  the  theater 

by  barbara  ann  bennett  • photos  by  jim  hansen 


//|  AM  THINKING  of  a person 

■ whose  name  begins  with  the 
letter  *Z\” 

Thus  it  was  that  I was  intro- 
duced to  the  Pine  Tree  Players — 
summer  stock  thespians  who  had 
perched  themselves  practically  on 
the  University  of  Maryland’s  door- 
step by  opening  shop  at  the  Avon- 
dale Playhouse  one  mile  south  of 


Laurel  on  the  Washington  Boule- 
vard. Lounging  on  the  Log  Cabin 
steps  which  led  to  the  Common 
Room  sat  a group  of  actors  and 
actresses  concentrating  at  the  mo- 
ment on  the  stimulating  but  some- 
times frustrating  game  of  Guggen- 
heimer,  in  which  a group  tries  to 
discover  the  name  of  an  unidenti- 
fied person.  Familiar  Maryland 


University  faces:  Ed  Call  and  J. 
D.  Coyne,  both  University  Theater 
veterans,  and  unfamiliar  faces : 
representatives  from  George 
Washington  and  Catholic  Univer- 
sities, comprised  the  major  part 
of  the  Guggenheimers,  but  only  a 
minor  part  of  the  Pine  Tree  Play- 
ers. 

With  the  names  of  Zeus,  Zepplin, 
Zola,  and  Zoroaster  ringing  in  my 
ears,  I stepped  down  to  the  Com- 
mon Room,  formerly  a bowling  al- 
ley, and  there  found  myself  in  the 
midst  of  darkness,  dankness,  un- 
used folding  chairs,  the  rehearsal 
for  “The  Show-Off,”  and  more  sons 
of  old  Maryland.  Jere  Gough,  an- 
other UT  member,  had  the  part  of 
the  show-off,  and  Rudolph  Pug- 
liese,  Maryland  speech  instructor, 
was  director  and  co-producer  of 
the  season’s  presentations.  I left 
“The  Show-Off”  whistling  in  the 
dark,  and  climbed  back  up  the 
stairs  to  find  that  the  Guggen- 
heimers had  done  away  with 
Zwingli  and  started  on  another 
victim.  Borah  Burman,  U.  of  M. 
undergraduate  and  business  man- 
ager of  the  group,  was  loafing  with 
the  Guggenheimer  Kids.  From 
Borah  I learned  that  the  Avon- 
dale Playhouse,  though  barely  six 


The  Log  Cabin  provided  sleeping  quarters  for  the  male  members  of  the 
Pine  Tree  Players.  Under  the  Cabin  is  the  Common  Room,  a former  bowling 
alley,  where  the  cast  rehearsed.  The  group  performed  six  plays  during  the 
1952  season  which  ran  from  July  2 through  August  10. 
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weeks  old,  had  an  interesting  past. 

It  seems  that  150  years  ago,  the 
Avondale  Inn,  as  it  is  now  known, 
was  a spanking  new  farm  house. 
In  1917,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  James 
Bentley,  the  present  owners  of  the 
Inn,  bought  the  farm  house  and 
converted  it  into  the  Avondale 
Country  School,  a military  school 
for  boys  from  six  to  fifteen  years 
of  age.  The  boys  numbered  about 
50,  boarded  in  the  building  which 
is  now  the  Inn,  and  attended 
classes  across  the  driveway  in  the 
five-room  Log  Cabin.  Underneath 
the  entire  length  of  the  Log  Cabin 
was  a bowling  alley.  In  1949  a 
brick  gymnasium  was  constructed 
across  the  driveway  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Inn.  Little  did  the  own- 
ers suspect  that  the  United  States 
Government  was  planning  to  buy 
the  entire  school  property  and  con- 
struct government  warehouses. 

BUT  IN  JUNE  1951,  the  govern- 
ment option  fell  through,  and 
the  Inn  reverted  to  its  original  use 
as  a farmhouse.  At  this  time  the 
Avondale  Inn  came  into  existence, 
catering  to  connoisseurs  of  home- 
style  dinners. 

For  several  years  Rudy  Pugliese 
had  been  considering  operating  a 


summer  stock  theater  of  campus 
trained  theatrical  talent,  but  had 
been  hindered  by  failure  to  find  an 
appropriate  location  for  such  a 
theater  in  the  surrounding  Mary- 
land countryside.  Richard  Rym- 
land,  Maryland  student  and  aspir- 
ing actor,  upon  hearing  of  the  di- 
lemma, suggested  as  a possibility 
his  old  alma  mater,  the  Avondale 
Country  School.  Together  with  J. 
Allen  Bowers,  former  Maryland 
student  and  Ohio  State  University 
speech  instructor,  later  technical 
director  of  the  Pine  Tree  Players, 
Rudy  Pugliese  went  to  the  Inn  to 
inquire  and  investigate. 

Around  the  middle  of  May,  1952, 
as  soon  as  the  location  was  se- 
cured, the  wheels  began  to  roll. 
Colleges  and  universities  on  the 
eastern  seaboard  were  informed  of 
the  new  project,  and  interested 
drama  students  were  invited  to 
prove  their  talent.  From  75  audi- 
tions^  Pugliese  chose  14  aspirants 
to  form  the  permanent  company: 
three  from  Ohio  State;  one  each 
from  Michigan  State,  University 
of  Virginia,  Catholic  University, 
Vassar,  and  George  Washington; 
and  six  from  Maryland — Ed  Call, 
J.  D.  Coyne,  Vernon  DeVinney, 
William  Price,  Eileen  Rhineheart, 
and  Eleanor  Weinstein. 

TWENTY-THREE  indispensable 
“angels,”  including  Maryland 
faculty  members  and  former  stu- 
dents, showed  their  faith  in  the 
young  group  by  providing  them 
with  financial  backing. 

Next  came  the  problem  of  what 
to  name  the  group.  Why  not  the 
Pine  Tree  Players,  an  attractive 
title  that  would  still  serve  if  the 
theater’s  location  should  change? 

Memorial  Day  found  actors  and 
friends  laboring  at  the  chosen  site. 


Rudolph  Pugliese,  Maryland  Univer- 
sity speech  instructor  and  director  of 
the  Pine  Tree  Players’  productions  last 
summer,  does  his  bit  to  ready  the 
theater’s  282  seats  for  the  season’s  per- 
formances. The  seats  originally  accom- 
modated Baltimore  burlesque  house  pa- 
trons. 


The  gym  became  the  theater  with 
a raised  stage  and  282  firmly  fast- 
ened seats  arranged  in  19  rows. 
The  seats,  incidentally,  once  lined 
Baltimore’s  Embassy,  a razed  bur- 
lesque house!  Corn  fields  stretch- 
ing along  three  sides  of  the  thea- 
ter, plus  numerous  uninvited 
trains  rumbling  past  during  per- 
formances helped  create  atmos- 
phere. 

The  boys  of  the  company  slept 
in  the  converted  classrooms  of  the 
Log  Cabin,  while  the  girls  had 
their  quarters  in  the  Inn.  Re- 
hearsals were  held  in  the  Common 
Room,  the  former  bowling  alley. 

THE  1952  SEASON,  which  ran 
■ from  July  2 through  August 
10,  saw  six  plays  presented  at  the 
Avondale  Playhouse:  “My  Sister 
Eileen,”  “Light  Up  the  Sky,”  “All 
My  Sons,”  “The  Show-Off,”  “Guest 
in  the  House,”  and  “George  Wash- 
ington Slept  Here” ; each  play 
showing  five  times  from  Wednes- 
day through  Sunday.  On  Thurs- 
day, the  day  following  the  opening 
of  a new  show,  rehearsal  began  for 
the  next  play. 

As  Borah  finished  schooling  me 
in  the  history  of  the  Avondale 
Playhouse,  we  turned  to  prepara- 
tion for  the  big  homecoming  for 
Vern  DeVinney  who  was  return- 
ing from  the  hospital.  For  being 
the  loser  in  a tangle  with  a buzz 
(continued,  on  page  19) 
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True 


Impressions 


Steam  from  a tea  kettle 


and  nosey  editors  expose 


the  contents  of  the  first 


letters  of  the  fall  term 


to  leave  College  Park 


Prof: 

Dear  Charles, 

How  are  things  at  Southeastern?  I presume 
Dean  Sourapple  is  still  giving  you  the  run-around 
about  that  professorship. 

Maryland  hasn’t  changed  much — same  profes- 
sors back  teaching  the  same  courses,  with  the 
same  students  taking  the  majority  of  them  over 
again.  Mugs  Magee — you  know — the  boxer — is 
in  my  English  class  this  semester  for  the  eighth 
time.  I’d  pass  him  just  because  he’s  been  here 
so  long,  but  then  class  just  wouldn’t  be  the  same 
if  I didn’t  have  somebody  around  to  make  a fool 
of  occasionally.  There’s  a sweet  young  thing  in 
the  same  class  this  time,  and  is  she  peppy!  (par- 
don the  expression).  Matter  of  fact,  she  can  make 
a fool  out  of  me  any  time  she  wants  to.  If  she 
keeps  sitting  that  way  in  the  front  row,  however 
I’m  going  to  make  a fool  out  of  myself. 

Registration  was  much  better  this  year  than 
ever  before — four  freshmen  cried  and  ten  sopho- 
mores quit  school  because  I messed  up  their 
schedules  so  much.  Ha — one  little  urchin  had  a 
nine  to  one  schedule  three  days  a week  until  he 
got  to  my  desk.  Did  I fix  him.  I scheduled  him 
for  a five  o’clock  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  the 
days  he  had  off.  And  he  can’t  drop  the  course 
because  it’s  required.  Oh,  I felt  so  good,  and 
when  the  chairman  of  the  sectioning  committee 
saw  what  I had  done,  he  patted  me  on  the  back, 
promised  me  a raise,  and  said  it  was  one  of  the 
dirtiest  tricks  pulled  on  a student  around  here 
in  a long  time.  Dr.  Byrd  is  going  to  give  me  a 
commendation,  I understand. 

Here’s  something  you  may  be  able  to  use  . . . 
I’ve  perfected  a lecture  technique  that  keeps  me 
awake  while  I’m  talking  (I  even  bore  myself 
a little)  and  it  keeps  the  class  awake,  too.  They’re 
afraid  to  go  to  sleep.  All  summer  I’ve  been  prac- 
ticing with  a slingshot  and  now  I can  pick  off 
a fly  at  twenty  yards.  So,  I just  wait  until  a stu- 
dent starts  dozing,  and  when  his  mouth  drops 
open  I shoot  a lit  firecracker  down  his  throat. 
Most  of  them  spit  them  out  now  before  they  can 
go  off,  but  the  first  two  or  three  were  dillies — 
teeth  all  over  the  place. 

Well,  Charles,  I have  to  give  a lecture  to  an 
education  class  now,  so  I must  close.  The  title 
of  the  course  is  “Teaching  Techniques.”  I’ll  knock 
’em  dead.  If  you  have  developed  any  ideas,  let 
me  know. 
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Yours  in  the  Cause, 
Joe 


V 


Frosh: 


Deer  Folks, 

Well,  I’m  finally  situated  here  at  school.  I 
think  I’m  goin’  to  like  it  real  fine  because  every- 
body thinks  I8m  as  funny  as  a crutch.  Like 
regestration  day,  fer  egsample.  My  adviser  asked 
me  if  I wanted  to  take  algeebra  er  geomytry  (I 
don’t  rightly  know  effen  I spelled  them  right  er 
not.  I never  could  get  forin  names  good.)  I asked 
him  what  they  was  and  he  looked  like  Maw  does 
when  I slurps  my  soup  at  the  table.  I finally 
figerred  out  that  it  was  some  kind  of  arithmetic 
so  I asked  him  if  he  didn’t  have  somethin  harder, 
like  long  division.  He  just  doubled  up  and  laffed 
until  the  tears  came  a-rollin  down  his  cheeks.  How 
do  yew  like  this  letter  bein  writ  by  typewriter? 
It’s  my  roommate’s.  It  takes  me  twice  as  long  to 
do  it  but  at  least  I read  what  I’ve  wrote  after 
I’ve  written.  I’m  glad  yew  talked  me  into  wearin 
the  high  button  shoes  after  all  Maw.  Some  of 
the  other  kids  look  at  me  kind  of  funny  but  when 
I wear  ’em  I don’t  have  to  get  any  of  my  socks 
dirty  because  I don’t  wear  socks.  And  Paw  I’m 
shore  glad  yew  told  me  about  these  smarty 
maternity  boys  and  there  tricks.  Last  nite  I was 
sittin  in  my  room  and  I heerd  some  of  them  out 
in  the  hall  a-talkin.  One  of  em  said,  “Let’s  get 
Newt  to  go  down  to  the  boolevard  and  sop  up  a 
bucket  of  suds  with  us.”  So  right  away  I remem- 
bered what  yew  told  me  about  haizin  and  when 
they  asked  me  I told  em  I was  sorry  but  I was 
busy.  Eemajine  me  drinkin  soap  suds.  Honestly 
yew  sjould  see  my  room.  It’s  like  a palace.  All 
the  boys  must  think  so  because  I always  heer  em 
talkin  about  the  throne  room.  I know  yew  won’t 
believe  this  but  all  the  beds  have  matreeses  on 
em.  And  what’s  more  they  all  got  sheets.  Well, 
that’s  about  all  I can  think  of  now  so  I’ll  quit 
writin. 

Luv,  yore  son, 

Newton  J.  Cornplow 

P.S. — Clara  will  probly  be  gettin  home  by  mail 
in  a few  days.  They  got  some  foolish  idee  that 
hoomans  ain’t  good  enuff  to  sleep  in  the  same 
rooms  with  chickens  so  their  makin  me  send 
her  home. 

N.  J.  C.  (My  initials) 


Coed: 


Dear  Gwendolyn, 

I’m  just  enjoying  myself  to  pieces  here  at 
Maryland.  As  soon  as  I arrived,  I started  rush- 
ing. You  know  how  much  I want  to  be  a Greek. 
Why,  ever  since  I draped  myself  in  my  mother’s 
linen  tablecloth  and  put  a Christmas  wreath  on 
my  head  eleven  years  ago,  I’ve  lived  for  the  day 
when  I could  call  myself  a Panhell.  Do  you  have 
Iota  Sigma  Alpha  there  at  Vassar?  I know  we 
have  a chapter  on  the  Maryland  campus  because 
I saw  a big  poster  with  I.S.A.  printed  on  it,  but 
I can’t  understand  why  the  guide  didn’t  take  us 
to  their  house.  Maybe  they  lost  their  social 
privileges  last  year  and  can’t  pledge  any  new 
girls. 

In  the  evenings  everyone  in  College  Park  either 
goes  to  the  Grill  to  watch  the  buses  go  by,  or  to 
the  Starlight  to  play  the  pinball  machines.  Last 
night  my  roommate  and  I ordered  beer  and 
sandwiches  down  the  Hill.  Then  I remembered 
the  law  about  drinking  in  this  state,  so  we  used 
the  beer  to  dunk  our  sandwiches  in  instead.  I 
didn’t  mind  the  liverwurst  so  much,  but  the  let- 
tuce curled  up  and  turned  black. 

I’ve  had  the  worst  luck  since  I came  to  Mary- 
land. I wasn’t  here  five  minutes  when  I lost  my 
tweezers.  How  could  I go  to  the  Terrace  Dance 
looking  like  a bush?  But  I solved  the  problem  by 
smearing  a thick  paste  of  Ivory  soap  on  my  eye- 
lids. That  worked  fine  until  it  dried  and  flaked 
off  all  over  my  date’s  blue  serge  shoulder  pad. 
Well,  I just  bawled  a flood!  But  I know  I made 
an  impression  on  him  because  he  told  me  before 
he  left  that  I was  the  only  girl  he  knew  who  cried 
bubbles. 

One  professor  I have  is  a real  doll.  He’s  about 
forty-eight,  and  you  know  how  cute  they  are  at 
that  age.  Whenever  he  turns  his  back  to  the  sun, 
his  bald  spot  reflects  the  light  like  a mirror. 
Yesterday  one  girl  had  the  rays  burn  a hole  in 
the  argyles  she  was  knitting,  so  she  says  now 
she’s  going  to  crochet  an  edge  around  the  bot- 
tom and  make  a cover  for  a teapot  instead. 

Give  all  my  love  to  your  brother  in  Annapolis. 
Till  Christmas  holidays,  I remain — 

Your  friend, 

Irma 
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Maryland’s  Mr.  Perpetual  Motion 


Energetic  I)r.  James  M.  Gwin,  Director  of  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service  for  the  state  of  Maryland,  began  his  career 
when  he  won  a 4-H  scholarship  for  judging  fowl  to  Connecticut 
State  Agriculture  College.  Recently,  after  winning  acclaim  in 
the  reconstruction  of  postwar  German  agriculture,  he  returned 
to  expand  the  Extension  Service  in  Maryland. 


Dr.  Gwin  always  looks  like 


a commuter  afraid  of  missing 


the  8:05  local;  yet  he  finds 


time  to  talk  to  anyone  needing 


his  advice 


by  chuck  keffer  and  ed  herbert 


f/||E  NEVER  walks  anywhere; 

n he  runs.”  This  is  how  the 
character  of  Dr.  James  M.  Gwin, 
Director  of  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service  for  Maryland,  was 
summed  up  by  his  secretary. 
Everyone  who  meets  him  is  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  he  always 
looks  like  a commuter  afraid  of 
missing  the  8:05  local.  Yet  he  al- 
ways has  time  to  stop  and  talk  to 
anyone  needing  his  advice. 

Once,  after  a deer  hunt,  Dr. 
Gwin  was  suffering  from  a sore 
back.  His  colleagues  jokingly  told 


everyone  that  it  came  as  a result 
of  trying  to  outrun  an  eight  point 
buck. 

Dr.  Gwin  has  progressed  from  a 
job  as  a farm  hand  on  his  father’s 
farm  in  Blair  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  his  present  position  as 
Director  of  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  for  the  state  of  Maryland. 
This  surge  ahead,  although  made 
in  a comparatively  short  time,  was 
winding  and  sometimes  doubtful 
for  young  Gwin,  who  considered 
school  a major  social  evil  that 
couldn’t  be  finished  soon  enough 


for  him.  Ironically  enough,  he  has 
found  his  greatest  satisfaction  in 
instructing  neophyte  poultrymen 
in  the  correct  techniques  for  rais- 
ing chickens. 

But  that  is  getting  ahead  of  the 
story.  After  graduating  from  high 
school  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  Dr. 
Gwin  went  through  a year  of  ir- 
resolution during  which  he  worked 
on  his  father’s  farm  and  on  an 
Altoona  railroad  as  fireman. 

The  second  job  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  moves  in 
( continued,  on  page  21) 
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And  it  ain’t  on  the  half  shell,  either. 
Educators  here  have  finally  discovered 
that  sex  is  not  just  a fad,  and  last  sum- 
mer a course  was  offered  in  that  sub- 
ject. The  enrollment  for  the  one  sec- 
tion was  rather  large,  so  the  stadium 
was  used  for  classes.  The  birds  and 
bees  were  explained  .to  the  1-16  year 
group  and  the  older  group  learned  the 
practical  aspects  of  sex. 


Summer  at  the  Stadium 


When  the  semester  ended  last 
June  and  all  scholastic  activity 
ceased  on  campus,  the  work  at  the 
stadium  went  on.  Here  are  a feiv 
photos  of  some  of  the  changes, 
improvements,  and  uses  made  of 


Football  teams  get  more  modern  every 
day.  That  antenna  receives  a picture 
and  sound  from  a Big  Brother  type  tele- 
vision set  in  the  opponents’  dressing 
room.  This  makes  their  strategy  a 
tragedy. 


the  bowl  during  the  summer.  Actu- 
ally, as  the  pictures  show,  the  new 
stadium  is  used  for  a lot  more 
than  just  football  during  the 
course  of  the  year. 
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The  stands  were  draped  in  mourning  for  three  weeks 
when  Tatum  discovered  that  a promising  football  player 
who  graduated  from  high  school  last  June  was  going  to 
another  school.  The  “boy”  was  seven  feet  tall,  weighed 
350  pounds,  and  had  arms  four  feet  long.  He  could  al- 
most have  replaced  Hobby  Ward.  The  worst  part  of  it  is, 
he  is  going  to  play  for  Tennessee.  His  name  is  George 
G.  Gargantua,  of  the  Barnum  and  Bailey  Gargantuas,  an 
old,  old  aristrocratic  family  of  good  stock. 


Left:  It’s  always  been  a mystery  to  spectators  at  Maryland  games  why  the 
rows  were  lettered.  Everyone  goes  on  a first  come,  first  served  basis,  anyhow. 
However,  the  steps  were  used  this  past  summer  in  Nursery  School  to  teach 
toddlers  the  ABC’s  as  they  learned  to  walk.  Bight:  Don’t  kid  yourself,  Buster. 
Those  signs  may  say  “Telephone,”  but  do  you  see  those  catalogues  hanging  up 
inside?  You  go  on  a first  come,  first  served  basis  here,  too. 
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Pinetree 

saw,  he  is  now  minus  the  top  of  a 
finger,  and  the  recipient  of  the  Or- 
der of  the  Garter,  an  honor  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  his  fellow 
thespians.  The  Order  reads  as 
follows : “For  valour  above  and  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty,  we  award  to 
you,  the  most  esteemed  Vernon 
Russell  DeVinney,  the  most  re- 
nowned Order  of  the  Garter.”  A 
beautiful  lace  and  lavender  affair 
accompanied  the  note.  Better  yet 
was  a “DeVinney  Pink”  key  to — 
shhh,  the  girls’  dorms! — and  a 
newspaper  printed  especially  in 
his  honor. 

Despite  this  and  other  minor 


Professor:  “Didn’t  you  have 
a brother  in  this  course  last 
year?” 

Student:  “No,  sir;  it  was  I. 
Pm  taking  it  over  again.” 
Professor:  Extraordinary  re- 
semblance, though  . . . extra- 
ordinary.” 


casualties,  the  Avondale  Playhouse 
proved  a successful  venture,  and 
the  Players  found  themselves  fi- 
nancially in  the  clear  with  high 
hopes  for  an  even  more  successful 
season  in  1953. 

“I  am  thinking  of  a person 
whose  name  begins  with  ‘T’.” 

As  I left  the  Avondale  Play 
house,  the  Guggenheimer  Kids, 
alias  the  Pine  Tree  Players,  played 
on. 


INTERWOVEN  — — — ARROW 

I 

You’re  always  welcome 

HERBIE  KAYE’S 

UNIVERSITY  SHOP 

“Z>hi3  i3  the  3 pot 
where  3mart  men  3hop 
7421  BALTIMORE  AVENUE 

across  from  South  Gate 
McGREGOR  


THE  END 


SURUKRAN 


> rvt  A 


OPEN: 


A STRONG,  FRIENDLY  BANK 
Member  F.D.I.C. 

Visit  our  new  bank  in  the  College  Park 
Shopping  Center.  Every  banking  facility. 
Night  depository  for  Fraternities  and  Sororities 
Personal  loans  and  savings  accounts 

DAILY  8:30  a.m.  to  1 p.m. 

FRIDAY  4:00  p.m.  to  6 p.m.  and  Saturday  morning 


OTf  £ 


"ft  ICE 


Air 

Conditioned 


Free  Parking 


NEW 

CHINESE-AMERICAN 

RESTAURANT 

Complete  Line  of 

Chinese  Native-Style  Dishes 

Orders  to  take  out 


7031  BALTIMORE  AVENUE 


UN.  0928 


18438  6 
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Laugh,  Darn  It! 

Other  Schools  Did 


" Miss  Jones  wins  by  a -or  a-ith 


M/  «n  YV 


Gwin 

his  life.  It  was  on  the  railroad 
that  he  met  R.  Bruce  Dunlap  who 
introduced  him  to  the  Extension 
Service  by  arousing  his  interest  in 
4-H  poultry  judging. 

THE  YOUNG  farmboy’s  ability 
for  judging  fowl  brought  him 
national  honors  in  the  4-H  or- 
ganization and  a reward  of  a one 
hundred  dollar  scholarship  to  the 
Connecticut  State  Agriculture  Col- 
lege. The  amount  of  the  prize 
seemed  generous  at  the  time,  but 
when  the  teacher-executive-to-be 
learned  that  the  major  portion  of 
his  tuition  must  be  earned,  he  went 
to  work  and  raised  every  penny,  a 
gauge  of  the  energy  which  was  to 
characterize  his  every  endeavor. 

Besides  working  his  way  through 
college,  Dr.  Gwin  was  also  an  ac- 
tive student.  He  was  not  only  class 
president,  the  business  manager 
of  the  school  paper,  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  track  team ; but  he  also 
maintained  the  highest  average  in 
his  class. 

When  Dr.  Gwin  graduated  from 
Connecticut  in  1931,  he  served 
three  years  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  Hartford, 
and  three  more  years  with  the 
firm  of  Armour  and  Company  di- 
recting the  Eastern  purchasing  of 
eggs  and  poultry. 

In  1937  Dr.  Morley  A.  Jull,  head 
of  Maryland’s  poultry  department, 
asked  him  to  join  the  staff  here. 
The  department  is  now  considered 
one  of  the  best  in  the  East.  Dr. 
Gwin’s  job  covered  teaching  the 
intricacies  of  poultry  marketing, 
with  just  a touch  of  experimenta- 
tion and  extension  work. 

When  war  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1941,  Dr.  Gwin  held  a 
reserve  Lieutenant  commission  in 
the  army,  gained  by  ROTC  train- 
ing at  Connecticut.  During  the 
next  two  years,  which  he  spent  in 
the  Quartermaster  Corps,  he  visit- 
ed every  state  in  the  Union  two  or 


three  times,  developing  and  estab-* 
lishing  thirty-two  markets  for  pro- 
curing food  for  expanding  mili- 
tary forces  in  this  country  and 
overseas. 

NOT  SATISFIED  with  this  con- 
tribution to  the  war  effort, 
Dr.  Gwin  asked  for  overseas  as- 
signment. So  after  the  first  Allied 
waves  swept  into  Normandy,  he 
served  as  procurement  officer  for 
the  First  French  and  the  Seventh 
American  armies  in  Europe. 

On  V-E  Day,  May  8,  1945,  he 
became  attached  to  the  staff  of 
General  Lucius  Clay,  later  Mili- 
tary Governor  of  Germany.  Short- 
ly afterwards,  Dr.  Gwin  trans- 
ferred to  General  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower’s headquarters  in  Frank- 
furt. 

Here  he  was  given  what  may 
well  be  the  biggest  job  of  his  life. 
He  had  the  responsibility  of  di- 
recting the  reconstruction  of  de- 
vastated Germany’s  agricultural 
economy.  His  success  with  this  gi- 
gantic job  gained  him  recognition 
as  a leader  in  the  field  of  land 
economics. 

He  returned  to  Maryland  in 
1947  and  resumed  his  pre-war  po- 
sition, but  soon  took  a leave  of  ab- 
sence to  complete  his  work  for  his 
doctorate  of  philosophy  degree  at 
Cornell  University. 

Two  years  later,  President  Byrd' 
appointed  him  to  succeed  the  re- 
tiring T.  B.  Symans  as  head  of 
the  Free  State’s  Extension  Serv- 
ice. Under  his  guidance  the  Serv- 
ice has  mushroomed  in  size  and 
service  extended  to  the  farmers. 

After  putting  Germany’s  agri- 
cultural program  back  on  a steady 
foundation,  he  found  the  job  of 
overseeing  the  rural  assistance 
program  Maryland  farmers  re- 
quire a reasonably  easy  task. 

As  Conan  Doyle’s  narrator  was 
prone  to  say,  “It’s  elementary.” 
And  to  watch  Dr.  Gwin,  one 
would  think  it  is. 

THE  EN1) 


FRANK  SMALL,  JR. 

for  CONGRESS 

elect  a PRACTICAL 

BUSINESSMAN 

• experienced 
• reliable 

5th  Congressional  District  of  Md. 
BY  AUTHORITY  OF 

Sherman  H.  Hollingsworth,  Treas. 


Prosecuting  Attorney — “You 
mean  to  say  you  had  sixteen 
beers  and  didn’t  leave  the  table 
on  the  night  of  the  murder?” 
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Thirty  days  hath  Septober 
April,  June,  and  no  wonder 
All  the  rest  eat  peanut  butter 
Except  grandmother 
She  drives  the  Buick 


And  Then  Shakespeare 


If  she  calls  you  to  her  bedroom 
In  the  middle  of  the  night 
And  through  half-closed  eyelids 
You  detect  a telltale  light, 

If  her  bosom  heaves  tumultuously 
Like  the  tide  upon  the  ocean, 

And  her  voice  is  soft  and  tre- 
mulous 

Betraying  her  emotion, 

If  her  nostrils  dilate  widely 
With  each  panting,  labored  breath 
And  her  shaply  body  trembles 
As  if  approaching  death, 

If  she  beseeches  and  implores  you 
As  she  grasps  your  trembling 
hand 

To  alleviate  her  sufferings 
The  tortures  of  the  damned 
That’s  ASTHMA!!! 

If  she  looks  young,  she  is  camou- 
flaged. 

If  she  looks  old,  she  is  young  but 
dissipated. 

If  she  looks  innocent,  she  is  fooling 
you. 

If  she  looks  shocked,  she  is  acting. 
If  she  looks  languishing,  she  is 
hungry. 

If  she  looks  sad,  she  is  angling. 

If  she  looks  back,  FOLLOW  HER. 


STUDENTS 

• • The  convenient  location  of  our 
* new  store  in  the  College  Park 
Shopping  Center  offers  you  many 
of  your  school  needs,  popularly 
priced.  We  supply  everything  but 
the  talent. 

ARTISTS*  PAINTERS* 

DRAFTSMEN’S  & ENGINEERS’ 
SUPPLIES 

1332  I!  11  TH  33,3 

N.Y.AVE.PI  W I ill  1th 

7334  Balto.  Ave.  College  Park.  Md. 


in  His  Grave 


People  grasping 
Cocktail  glasses 
Stand  in  gasping, 
Teeming  masses. 
People  smoking, 

People  drinking. 
Coughing,  choking, 
Getting  stinking. 

Some  discreetly 
Boiled  cr  fried ; 

Some  completely 
Ossified. 

Liquor  spilling, 
Trousers  sopping, 
Steady  swilling, 

Bodies  dropping. 
Glasses  falling 
On  the  floor, 

People  calling, 

“Drop  some  more.” 
Bodies  steaming, 
Morals  stretching, 
Women  screaming, 
Freshmen  retching. 
Heavy  smoking, 

Air  gets  thicker. 
Someone  croaking 
“No  more  liquor,”  . . . 
What?  What? 

No 

more 

liquor  . . . 

People  snicker, 
Unbelieving, 

No  more  liquor? 

Let’s  be  leaving. 

No  more  drinking? 
Groans  and  hisses ! 
What  a stinking 
Party  this  is! 


Who  borrows  all  your  ready  cash 
— Your  roommate 

Whose  talk  is  senseless  balderash 
— Your  roommate 

Who  borrows  all  your  notes  and 
maps? 

And  books,  to  give  them  back — 
perhaps? 

Who  gets  into  worstest  scraps 
— Your  roommate 

Who  clutters  up  your  bed  with 
clothes? 

Who  never  looks  before  she 
throws  ? 

— Your  roommate 

Who  keeps  you  wide  awake  at 
night? 

Who  never  sets  the  alarm  just 
right  ? 

Who  ought  to  go  and  fly  a kite? 
— Your  roommate 

Who  always  on  your  bedside 
camps  ? 

Who  borrows  all  your  postage 
stamps  ? 

Who  breaks  the  furniture  and 
lamps  ? 

— Your  roommate 

But  who’s  a constant  pal  to  you  ? 

Who  overlooks  the  things  you  do? 

Who  knows  and  loves  you  through 
and  through? 

YOUR  MOTHER! 


There  was  a little  girl 
And  she  had  a little  curl 
Plastered  on  her  forehead 
And  when  she  was  good 
She  was  very,  very  good 
And  when  she  was  bad 
She  was  marvelous. 
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The  safari  moved  slowly  across  the  desert. 
Suddenly  Jones  let  out  a cry  and  pointed  in 
front  of  him.  There  on  the  desert  lay  a man. 
An  arrow  projected  from  his  heart,  three 
knives  were  buried  in  his  stomach,  a hatchet 
had  been  driven  into  his  ribs,  and  six  bullet 
wounds  ran  across  his  chest. 

■‘Great  heavens,  man,”  shouted  Jones  as 
they  rode  up,  “are  you  alive?” 

“Yes,”  came  the  feeble  reply. 

“Good  heavens,  it  must  hurt  terribly !” 
“Oh,”  the  man  answered,  “only  when  I 
laugh.” 


One  lecturer  on  this  campus  was  so  boring 
in  one  of  his  classes  that  two  empty  seats 
got  up  and  walked  out. 

* * * 

Terp:  “If  it’s  heads,  we  go  to  bed.  If  it’s 
tails,  we  stay  up.  If  it  stands  on  edge,  we 
study.” 

* * * 

Have  you  heard  about  that  new  soap  they’re 
putting  out  now:  Lumpo,  it’s  called.  Doesn’t 
lather.  Doesn’t  bubble.  Doesn’t  clean.  Just 
company  in  the  tub. 


An  Institution  at  MARYLAND 

MARYLAND  BOOK 
EXCHANGE 

ART  SUPPLIES  , 

athletic  GEAR  You  name  it  - - we  ve  got  it! 

STATIONERY  - CARDS 

FRATERNITY  and  SORORITY  GOODS  BOOKS 

decals,  emblems,  mugs,  etc.  bought  and  sold 

DRAFTING  SUPPLIES 
WRITING  EQUIPMENT 

across  from  South  Gate 
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LOOKING  AHEAD  TO  EXAM  TIME 

Herewith  is  presented  a time  schedule,  just  slightly  differ- 
ent from  an  average  college  day,  for  the  benefit  of  those 

conscientious  soids  who  search  for  the  easy  way  out. 

7 :00  a.m. — Roll  over,  turn  off  alarm  clock,  go  back  to  sleep. 

7 :01  a.m. — Tell  roommate  to  stop  breathing  so  loud. 

7 :05  a.m. — Take  roomie’s  advice  to  get  up  and  see  what  a 
fine  day  it  is. 

7 :06  a.m. — Open  one  eye  and  look. 

7 :07  a.m. — Get  up,  raise  window,  breathe  deeply. 

7 :08  a.m. — Collapse  back  into  bed  after  binding  and  gag- 
ging roomie  and  stuffing  him  into  an  overnight 
bag. 

7 :30  a.m. — Get  up,  release  roomie,  dress,  head  for  dining 
hall. 

7:45  a.m. — Breakfast.  Make  like  you  enjoy  it.  The  foreign 
students  might  get  the  wrong  idea. 

7:48  a.m. — Breakfast  is  over.  Where’s  that  basin? 

8 to  12 — Classes.  Be  sure  to  wake  up  every  50  minutes  to 

change  scenery. 

12:15  p.m. — Lunch.  Go  ahead  and  chance  it.  Lightning  can’t 
strike  twice  in  the  same  place. 

12:45  p.m.— It  did. 

1:00  to  5:00 — More  classes.  Lousy  schedule,  wot? 

5:00  p.m. — Dinner.  Buy  ’em  by  the  bag. 

6:00  to  12 — Toss  cards  in  hat,  drink  beer,  or  something  else 
educational. 

12  midnite — Approach  door  from  downwind  side. 

12:05  a.m. — Open  door  quietly,  sneak  in. 

12:06  a.m. — Locate  stack  of  papers  on  desk. 

12:08  a.m. — Sew  notes  carefully  in  lining  of  coat. 

12:10  a.m. — Here  comes  the  watchman!  Jump — it’s  only 
three  floors. 

12:15  to  7:00 — Skim  notes,  make  crib  sheets. 

7:30  a.m. — Breakfast.  No,  no,  not  that  again! 

8:00  a.m. — Walk  confidently  in  to  take  test. 

8:05  a.m. — Start  packing,  the  prof  popped  an  essay  exam. 


An  elderly  lady  driving  along 
nonchalantly  turned  a corner 
and  ran  over  a university  stu- 
dent who  was  crossing  the 
street.  Without  change  of  emo- 
tion the  old  lady  pulled  up  on 
the  other  side  of  the  victim, 
called  “Young  man,  you’d  better 
watch  out.” 

Rising  on  one  elbow,  the 
trembling  youth  exclaimed,  “My 
Gosh,  lady,  don’t  tell  me  you’re 
going  to  back  up !” 


Q.  What  would  be  the  proper 
thing  to  say  if,  while  the  duck 
is  being  carved,  it  should  skid 
off  the  platter  and  into  your 
neighbor’s  lap? 

A.  Be  very  courteous.  Say, 
“May  I trouble  you  for  that 
duck  ?” 


Some  women  diet.  Others  let 
destiny  shape  their  ends. 


Teacher — “Jimmy,  are  you 
eating  candy  or  chewing  gum?” 
Jimmy — “Neither;  I’m  soak- 
ing a prune  to  eat  at  recess.” 


Reporter:  I’ve  got  a perfect 
news  story. 

Editor:  What  is  it?  A man  bit 
a dog? 

Reporter : Better — a fire  hy- 
drant sprinkled  one. 


GIRLS,  don’t  miss  visiting  MRS.  STEELY  in 

STEELY’S 
STYLE  SHOP 

She  can  fit  you  and  your 
needs  in  the  latest  co-ed  fashions. 
Friendly,  personalized  service.  Alterations. 

7418  BALTIMORE  AVENUE  UN.  0520 


Little  Mary  Smith  while  walk- 
ing dutifully  to  church  which 
she  attended  religiously  every 
week,  saw  a poor  little  robin 
with  one  of  its  wings  broken, 
lying  on  the  grass,  so  she  picked 
it  up  like  a good  little  girl  and 
took  it  into  her  house  and  fixed 
its  wing.  When  it  became  well 
and  strong  again,  she  let  it  fly 
away  into  the  big  blue  sky.  Now, 
you  lugs,  let’s  see  you  try  to 
make  something  dirty  out  of 
this. 
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Welcome  Freshmen 

This  issue  of  The  Old  Line  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  upper  classmen  through 
sheer  pity  for  them  in  the  neglect 
they  usually  receive  from  the  first 
publications  of  the  fall  term.  How- 
ever, since  you  freshmen  are  future 
upper  classmen,  there  is  justifica- 
tion for  extending  a welcome  to  you, 
too.  So  hang  up  your  hats  and  stay 
four  years;  the  University  of  Mary- 
land is  glad  to  have  you. 


THE  MAN  SAID  ITLL  GIVE 
l 17  MILES  A GALLON  ! 


f what  A Y 

J BARGAIN  ! 4j 
PICKING  IT  UP 
FOR  150  BUCKS] 


LOOKS  LIKE  OUR 
TRANSPORT  < 
PROBLEMS  ARE 
S SOLVED ! 


PiK 


r HE  TOLD  US  J 
* THERE'S  4 
ANOTHER  10,000 
sv  MILES  IN  ^ 
.OTHE  TIRES  ! 


o o o 


ZBi it  only  Time  will  Tell . 


T?0U  CANT  JUDGE  A BARGAIN  CAR 

UNTIL  YOUVE  DRIVEN  IT  FOR  A WHILE... 
YOU  CANT  JUDGE  A CIGARETTE  UNTIL 
YOUVE  TRIED  IT  AS  YOUR  STEADY  SMOKE  ! 


— 


^estCAMELSinwor 
"Szone-forSO  days! 


Camels  are  America's  most 
popular  cigarette.  It  makes 
sense  to  test  them  as  your 
steady  smoke.  Smoke  only 
Camels  for  thirty  days.  See 
how  rich  and  flavorful  they 
are  — pack  after  pack!  See 
how  mild  Camels  are  — 
week  after  week! 


T for  Taste— 
T for  Throat 


E.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co..  Winston-Salem.  N.  C 


T_Jnder  that  woolen  tent.  Pinhead  has  two  sweaters,  a flannel  shirt 
and  long  winter  underwear.  He’s  got  a pair  of  gloves  under  the 
mittens  and  he’s  wearing  three  pairs  of  socks  under  his  waterproof 
boots.  All  set  for  any  old  thing! 

Like  a two-legged  cow! 

Look,  Pinhead.  Take  a barrel  full  of  water,  see.  Chop  a hole  in  the 
bottom  and  what  happens?  The  water  comes  out.  Sure,  99  per  cent  of 
the  barrel  is  still  there,  but  the  water  comes  out  anyway. 

Okay,  so  let’s  mix  the  metaphor  up  a bit.  You  got  yourself  all 
bundled  up  except  for  the  hole  in  the  barrel.  Your  hat,  George!  You 
can  stick  yourself  in  an  oven  but  leave  your  bare  head  out  and  you’re 
still  going  to  get  cold. 

Your  head  needs  a lot  of  heat.  So  help  me.  If  it  gets  cold,  the  rest  of 
your  body  works  like  mad  trying  to  heat  the  thing  up.  So  you  catch 
the  sniffles  and  all  the  rest  of  you  might  just  as  well  be  wearing  white 
ducks  as  far  as  keeping  warm  is  concerned. 

Plug  up  the  hole,  Pinhead.  Get  yourself  a hat.  Keep  the  wind  and 
the  rain  out  of  your  hair.  You’ll  feel  better — and  look  better,  too! 


"Wear  a Hat  — Its  as  Healthy  as  Its  Handsome!  ' 


These  fine  hat  labels  have  published  this  adver-  1 

DOBBS 

H!  C AVAN  AG  H 

| 

KNOX 

tisement  in  the  interests  of  good  grooming  and  ^ 

b BYRON®  C&K 

good  health  of  American  men. 

BERG<| 

S 
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Divisions  of  the  Hal  Corporation  of  America — Makers  of  Fine  Hats  for  Men  and  Women 
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This  Issue 

Hei-e  it  is — the  November  issue  of 
The  Old  Line.  Humorously  Gregory 
Graft  is  out  in  full  political  color,  Es- 
quire has  a lesson  to  learn  from  Mary- 
land University,  and  Joe  has  his 
troubles  with  the  younger  generation. 
If  you  prefer  more  thought-provoking 
material,  read  “Byline”  and  “The  Will 
to  Live.”  And  we  won’t  overlook  the 
football  team  and  other  features.  With 
all  of  these,  there  must  be  something 
especially  to  your  liking. 


The  Old  Line  features . . . 


Destruction  Through  Corruption  2 

Hail,  the  Conquering  Heroes  5 

Make  Mine  Holstein  6 

Old  Line  Cover  Coed  9 

Maryland’s  Answer  to  Esquire  . 10 

Byline  12 

The  Call  of  the  Wild  . 14 

The  Will  to  Live  16 

Talent  Unlimited  18 


chuck  keffer  . . . dick  elkins  . . . rick  hall 
. . . james  lee  . . . jack  hundley  . . . karole 
clunk  . . . ann  kahler  . . . mabelle  beck 
. . . Charlie  brailer  . . . dave  biesel  . . . 
mike  potash  . . . edward  w.  walsh 
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THAT  FATEFUL  DAY,  November  fourth,  when 
the  people  of  America  go  to  the  “poles”  to  cast 
their  votes  for  President  of  the  United  States, 
marks  the  last  chapter  of  a fabulous  story;  the 
story  of  an  outstanding  citizen  and  a true  public 
servant,  Gregory  Graft. 

This  saga  began  in  the  small  rural  town  of 
Poverty,  North  Dakota,  during  the  early  nineteen 
hundreds.  In  a small  but  comfortable  log  cabin  on 
the  outskirts  of  town,  a child,  the  last  of  fourteen, 
was  born  to  poor  Edna  and  Hubert  Humble.  Mr. 
Humble,  a struggling  young  tentmaker,  was  quite 
taken  back ; for  this  child  had  not  been  planned  for, 
but  had  come  as  a complete  surprise.  And  so  young 
Gregory  was  offered  for  adoption.  Exactly  three 
days  later  the  young  child  became  the  legal  son 
and  heir  of  the  fabulously  wealthy  Commodore 
Grantly  Graft. 

The  early  childhood  of  Gregory  Graft  is  beyond 


reproach.  He  soon  proved  himself  to  be  a born 
leader,  organizing  the  neighborhood  children  into 
groups,  squadrons,  flights,  and  elements,  which  he 
drilled  twice  weekly. 

Gregory  got  his  first  taste  of  politics  when,  at 
the  age  of  six,  he  took  a bite  out  of  the  local  candi- 
date for  Congress  who  was  attempting  to  present 
him  with  a lolly-pop. 

Thus  the  carefree  childhood  days  drifted  by, 
leaving  their  indelible  marks  on  the  gi’owing  mind 
of  the  young  boy. 

THEN  CAME  THE  school  years.  Reform  schools 
first  and  finally  high  school.  A precocious  stu- 
dent was  Gregory  Graft,  and  popular  too.  There 
was  hardly  a person  in  the  school  who  couldn’t  point 
out  the  curly-headed,  freckled-faced  young  man 
with  the  shoulder  holster  under  his  left  arm  and 
the  long  scar  down  one  side  of  his  face. 

As  the  day  of  his  graduation  from  high  school 
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Through  Corruption 


i Government  needs  Graft  — 


Gregory  Graft  that  is 


by  mike  potash  

neared,  Greg  looked  to  the  future  uncertainly.  He 
had  never  given  much  thought  to  a career  of  any 
sort,  but  one  warm  June  day  he  had  an  experience 
which  was  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in 
his  future. 

He  was  sitting  on  a bench  in  the  local  park,  en- 
joying the  shade  of  an  ancient  Redwood  tree  which 
grew  nearby.  After  a short  while  a grizzled  old 
gentleman  approached  him  and  sat  down  on  the 
same  bench  which  Gregory  was  occupying.  Seek- 
ing to  make  conversation,  Greg  leaned  toward  the 
kind-faced  old  gentleman,  tapped  him  playfully  on 
the  ear,  and  offered  him  a stick  of  Chlorophyl  chew- 
ing gum. 

Soon  they  began  to  converse  quite  freely.  The 
old  man  told  Greg  that  he  was  John  Law,  a once 
famous  Philadelphia  lawyer.  John  went  on  to  say 
that  at  one  time  he  had  been  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  bar — before  he  had 
been  put  behind  them  for  a short  spell. 

FOR  A FULL  FIVE  hours  John  discoursed  on 
law  and  politics,  and  Greg  listened  open-mouthed. 
Finally,  Gregory,  who  had  by  this  time  caught 
three  flies  and  thus  retired  the  side,  closed  his 
mouth.  The  lawyer  had  fired  up  Gregory  Graft’s 
imagination  to  the  point  that  he  decided  to  enter 
a school  of  higher  learning.  Exactly  two  months 
later  Gregory  Graft  was  enrolled  at  Slippery  Rock 
State  Seminary  for  Unborn  Children. 

He  soon  became  involved  in  the  whirlpool  of 
Campus  Politics,  and  he  found  himself  running 


for  his  first  important  political  office.  State’s  camp- 
us in  a short  while  was  overwhelmed  by  “Win  With 
Graft”  posters,  and  Gregory  Graft  was  in  the  thick 
of  his  first  political  fight.  “State’s”  three  thou- 
sand students  were  overjoyed  to  find  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  that  Graft  had  gained  a plurality  of 
four  thousand  votes. 

For  the  next  decade  Graft  was  the  byword  at 
“State”.  In  his  sixth  year  as  a senior,  he  finally 
made  that  outstanding  publication,  “Who  Cares  in 
American  Colleges” 

After  graduation  from  law  school,  Greg  set  up 
practice  in  New  York.  His  quick  wit  and  ready 
imagination  soon  established  him  as  a leader  in  his 
profession.  He  became  affectionately  known  around 
town  as  the  “Mouthpiece.” 

Climbing  rapidly  up  the  ladder  of  success,  Greg- 
ory Graft,  Boy  Barrister,  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  at  the  age  of  25,  the  youngest  senator 
on  record. 

THE  SCENE  SHIFTS  . . . November  25,  1949. 

There  is  hush  on  the  Senate  floor  as  the  junior 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  rises  to  speak. 

That  was  the  fateful  November  day  that  Senator 
Graft  arose,  his  eyes  tear-filled,  his  lips  trembling, 
to  propose  the  formation  of  a Senate  investigating 
committee  to  investigate  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Utter  pandamonium  broke  loose.  Senators  were 
on  their  feet  immediately,  screaming,  applauding 
hysterically,  stumbling  over  each  other  in  an  at- 
tempt to  reach  Senator  Graft.  Four  days  later 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  official  and  Gregory  Graft  was  ap- 

( continued  on  page  4) 
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America’s  FIAVOR  -ite 

from  coast  to  coast 

“Rift,  Ga.  to 
Reno,  Nev." 
submitted  by 
Ruthelma  Quinn, 

Wichita,  Kansas 


NOTHING  NICER 

' NEXT  TO  YOU 


olurev 

. * 

ROMPAJAMA 


GIRLS:  Look  your  best  and  be 
comfortable  in  COLURA’s  rompajama 
while  sleeping,  while  at  gym  or  modem 
dance  class,  or  just  lounging 
Made  of  easy  care  Tricot 
of  DuPont  Nylon.  It's  opaque 
and  comes  in  White, 
Blue,  Rose,  and  Red. 

Sizes  32-36 

$795 


Graft 

pointed  as  its  chairman. 

As  soon  as  the  investigations  started,  they  be- 
came very  popular  with  the  public,  and  the  hear- 
ings received  full  radio,  press,  and  television  cov- 
erage. People  began  swarming  into  Washington  by 
the  thousands,  farmers  left  their  plows  to  rust  in 
the  fields,  and  all  over  the  country  the  wheels  of 
industry  slowed  to  a standstill.  People  flocked  to 
their  television  sets  and  radios.  And  still  the  in- 
vestigations dragged  on.  Women  neglected  their 
husbands,  college  students  neglected  their  beer 
mugs.  And  from  the  midst  of  the  furor  one  name 
stood  out — Graft.  It  was  Graft,  Graft,  Graft.  One 
name  on  the  lips  of  people  all  over  the  country — 
Graft. 

The  findings  of  the  committee  showed  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  unconstitutional,  and 
it  was  soon  dissolved.  From  that  time  on  Graft 
was  a national  leader.  He  was  idolized  by  organ- 
ized labor  for  his  part  in  the  drafting  of  the  Graft- 
Smartly  Law ; the  Graft  Plan  for  European  nations 
has  been  a boon  to  millions  of  starving  people.  On 
the  home  front  the  Senator  has  led  many  reforms 
in  government,  such  as  the  famous  Graft  System 
in  civil  service. 

When  the  Greenback  party  met  in  Chicago  re- 
cently to  nominate  a presidential  candidate,  there 
was  one  and  only  one  cry  ringing  through  the 
mammoth  convention  hall — DRAFT  GRAFT!!  This 
was  his  life’s  one  great  dream — knowing  that  the 
people  of  this  nation  would  jump  on  the  Graft 
bandwagon,  realizing  that  in  a few  short  months 
the  New  Deal,  the  Fair  Deal,  and  the  Square  Deal 
would  be  replaced  with  the  Graft  Deal.  Never  had 
a politician,  conservative  though  he  was,  received 
such  acclaim.  With  glorious  victories  behind  a 
career  of  corruption,  Gregory  takes  his  place  in 

the  annals  of  history.  THE  END 

* * * 

Ali  Baba  stood  before  the  great  stone  door  and 
repeated  the  words  that  had  been  told  him. 

“Open  Sesame!”  he  said  loudly.  Nothing  hap- 
pened. 

“Open  Sesame!”  he  said,  more  loudly.  Nothing 
happened. 

Finally  he  bellowed,  “Open  Sesame!”  This  time 
the  great  stone  door  rolled  aside  and  a gnarled 
old  man  peeped  from  the  opening. 

“Come  around  tomorrow'  night,  son,”  he  said. 
“This  place  has  just  been  raided.” 
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Anticipation  reflects  on  the  faces  of 
Maryland  men  watching  their  teammates 
roll  over  Clemson  in  the  first  home  game 
of  the  season.  Left  to  right  in  the  fore- 
ground are  Nestor  (19),  Nolan  (25), 
Felton  (29),  Cosgrove  (54)  and  Stankus 
(16). 


Hail,  tlie  Conquering  Heroes 


Football  is  more 


by  bob  mcnally  and  chuck  keefer 


than  uniforms 

and  cheering  fans 


A PIERCING  BLAST  of  the 
referee’s  whistle,  the  dull 
thud  of  a foot  against  the  pigskin, 
the  crack  of  helmet  against  hel- 
met, and  another  football  game  in 
Byrd  stadium  begins.  For  the  fan 
the  grid  contest  is  just  beginning, 
but  for  the  players  on  the  field  it 
is  a climax  after  hours  of  training 
and  preparation.  Let’s  follow  a 
typical  Terp  as  he  goes  through 
his  daily  routine  in  preparation 
for  the  next  game. 


After  a Saturday  victory  the 
remainder  of  the  day  he  spends  re- 
laxing on  his  own.  On  Sunday  eve- 
ning he  and  the  rest  of  the  squad 
meet  with  the  coaches  to  review 
the  films  of  the  game  taken  the 
previous  afternoon.  It  is  at  this 
meeting  that  the  coaches  offer  con- 
structive criticism  in  an  effort  to 
make  the  next  game  more  perfect. 

On  Monday  Tatum’s  scouts 
make  their  reports  on  the  last 
game  of  the  Terp’s  next  opponent. 


This  is  also  the  day  the  squad  has 
sweat-suit  practice.  During  the 
next  three  days  the  team  holds 
scrimmages,  lasting  from  two  to 
three  hours.  Friday  brings  an- 
other sweat-suit  session  after  a 
defensive  strategy  has  been  set  up 
and  the  offensive  tactics  have  been 
smoothed  out. 

The  Terrapins,  at  the  time  of 
this  writing,  are  now  ploughing 
their  way  through  another  suc- 
( continued  on  page  8) 
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A gal,  a cow,  and  a cup — threesome  that  helped  make  history  for  Maryland 
University  when  they  won  first  place  at  the  annual  Easter  States  Cattle  Judging 
Exposition.  Barbara  Riggs  holds  Maryland’s  trophy. 


HETTER  THAN  the  best  in 
American  universities.  Bet- 
ter than  the  best  in  England, 
Scotland,  Canada,  or  Ireland.  Bet- 
ter than  the  men  whom  she  com- 
peted with  or,  at  least,  luckier. 
This  person  extraordinary,  one  of 
the  few  girls  ever  to  place  first  in 
a national  or  international  cattle 
judging  contnest,  is  Maryland 
University’s  Barbara  Ann  Riggs. 

Her  story  began  back  in  1943 
when  Remus  Riggs,  Holstein 
dairy  farmer  of  Gaithersburg, 
Maryland,  went  to  a sale.  Although 
Bobbie,  who  was  eleven,  and 
Joyce,  her  youngest  sister,  loved 
to  ride  horses,  cattle  held  no  ap- 
peal for  the  youngsters.  But  Mr. 
Riggs,  determined  to  interest 
them,  brought  home  from  the  sale 
a young  purebred  heifer  Holstein, 
Aggie,  which  he  presented  to  Bob- 
bie. It  was  hers  to  feed,  to  groom, 


to  care  for.  And  so  cows  super- 
seded horses  in  Bobbie’s  life.  By 
1945  the  girls’  father  had  given 
them  seven  cows;  since  then  the 
herd  has  grown  to  thirty. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  one 
of  the  most  important  influences 
in  Bobbie’s  judging  life  entered 
the  picture:  the  4-H  Club — the 
County  Holstein  Calf  Club.  The 
4-H  has  but  one  requirement:  the 
desire  to  learn  and  to  do.  Bobbie 
was  determined  to  be  an  enthusi- 
astic member. 

Her  interest  in  cattle  grew,  and 
by  1947  she  was  attending  judg- 
ing school.  Through  her  training 
she  developed  a keen  eye  for  prize 
animals  which  served  her  well  in 
the  years  which  followed. 

FOR  IN  1950,  Bobbie  Ann 
traveled  to  the  Maryland 
State  Fair  as  a member  of  the 
Montgomery  County  Cattle  Judg- 


Innocent Aggie 

started  Bobbie  Ai 


Mak< 


by  barbara  ann  bennett 


• photos  by  jim  king 


ing  Team,  and  placed  seventh  in 
the  state  contest.  After  an  addi- 
tional week  of  training  for  the 
top  eight  winners,  John  Holter, 
a 1949  Maryland  graduate,  then 
with  the  University’s  Dairy  De- 
partment), selected  four  of  them 
to  represent  Maryland  in  the  na- 
tional contest.  Bobbie  Ann  was 
one.  In  September,  1950,  the  Mary- 
land team  won  the  National  4-H 
Cattle  Judging  Contest  at  Water- 
loo, Iowa.  Maryland  man  Robert 
Barton  was  high  individual ; Bob- 
bie Ann  was  sixth.  The  Maryland 
4-H  team,  by  the  way,  has  won 
this  contest  more  often  than  any 
other  state — ten  times  since  1920. 

By  winning  the  national  con- 
test, the  Maryland  team  had  the 
opportunity  to  compete  in  the  In- 
ternational Contest  in  England. 
The  team  left  the  United  States 
on  June  13,  1950,  spending  ten 
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11  on  lior  road  to  success 
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days  in  England  and  Scotland 
judging  for  practice.  And  on  July 
fourth  they  competed  against 
Scotland,  England,  Eire,  Ulster, 
Canada,  and  Wales  at  the  Royal 
Show  in  Cambridge,  England,  and 
won  first  place  for  the  United 
States  by  approximately  40  points. 
England  placed  second.  First  place 
individual  went  to  Bobbie  Ann. 
This  victory  marked  the  seventh 
time  since  1923  that  a Maryland 
team  had  gone  to  Europe,  and 
the  fourth  time  it  had  won. 

The  next  day,  July  fifth,  Bob- 
bie Ann’s  birthday,  was  a mo- 
mentous occasion,  for  she  received 
a solid  gold  cup  from  Queen  Eliza- 
beth of  England.  Since  the  cup, 
which  is  given  by  the  London 
Daily  Journal,  is  not  a permanent 
trophy,  it  was  returned  by  the 
University  of  Maryland  this  year 
even  though  the  international  con- 
test was  not  held  because  of  the 
prevalence  of  hoof  and  mouth  dis- 


ease in  England.  So  Bobbie  Ann 
continues  to  reign  as  Interna- 
tional Champion  until  the  contest 
is  held  again.  And,  incidentally, 
she  is  the  only  girl  from  this 
country  ever  to  win  first  place. 

THIS  HONOR  in  itself  was 
quite  an  accomplishment,  but 
more  was  yet  to  come.  Last  spring 
semester,  Bobbie  Ann  took  the 
course  in  Dairy  Judging.  This 
year  she  was  one  of  the  four 
people,  (three  on  the  team,  one 
alternate),  selected  to  represent 
the  University  of  Maryland  at  the 
Eastern  States’  Exposition  at 
Springfield,  Massachusetts  and  at 
the  National  Intercollegiate  Con- 
test at  Waterloo,  Iowa.  After 
practicing  during  the  summer  at 
several  Maryland  fairs,  the  team 
went  to  Springfield  in  September 
where  they  placed  first  over  thir- 
teen colleges,  among  them  Ohio 
State,  West  Virginia,  and  Cornell. 
The  Ohio  State  team  place  second, 
100  points  behind  Maryland. 
Thomas  Weller  was  the  top  indi- 


vidual in  this  contest. 

A week  later  the  team  went  to 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  for  the  National 
Contest.  Thirty  colleges,  from 
New  England  to  California,  were 
competing.  From  a possible  2500 
points  Maryland  scored  2008  and 
lost  by  one  point  to  Cornell  which 
had  a score  of  2009 ! Bobbie  Ann 
was  the  only  girl,  and  out  of  90 
contestants  she  ranked  first!  But 
the  championship  once  again 
eluded  Maryland,  which  has  never 
won  the  National  Contest. 

Bobbie  Ann  attributes  the  in- 
creasing merit  of  Maryland’s  cat- 
tle judging  to  two  factors:  one 
is  the  excellent  farmer  coopera- 
tion. They  lend  their  herds  to 
4-H  Clubs  for  practice  judging, 
and  raise  the  money  to  finance 
overseas  trips.  In  1951  over  $5000 
was  contributed  to  send  the  team 
to  Europe.  The  second  factor  is 
good  coaching,  a factor  tvhich 
shows  itself  so  clearly  when  the 
competition  includes  such  a large 
number  of  top  notch  people.  The 
( continued  on  page  19) 


This  is  the  1952  Maryland  team  which  came  in  first  at  the  intercollegiate 
cattle  judging  contest  at  the  Eastern  States  'Exposition  in  Springfield,  Massachu- 
setts, this  fall.  Left  to  right:  I)r.  John  W.  Pou,  the  team’s  coach;  William  Huffard, 
William  Merrill,  Barbara  Riggs,  and  Thomas  Weller. 
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Heroes 

cessful  season.  In  the  short  span 
of  five  years  the  Old  Liners  have 
risen  from  relative  obscurity  to 
the  inner  sanctum  of  the  first  ten 
teams  in  the  nation.  “Sunny”  Jim 
Tatum’s  prowess  as  the  Terps’ 
mentor  is  continually  pointed  to  as 
the  tour  de  force  for  Maryland’s 
rise  and  subsequent  hold  to  grid 
fame. 

TATUM’S  COACHING  career 
began  at  Cornell  in  1935 
where  he  was  an  assistant  to  Carl 
Suavely,  a man  who  had  been  his 
coach  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  prior  to  Tatum’s  grad- 
uation from  that  institution.  1942 
found  him  back  to  his  old  alma 
mater  as  head  coach,  and  the  Tar- 
heels chalked  up  a 5-2-2  season 
under  his  guidance.  The  war  years 
saw  the  native  of  McColl,  S.  C.  in 
the  Navy.  Then,  upon  discharge, 
he  went  to  Oklahoma.  In  1947  he 
took  his  Sooner  eleven  to  the  ’Gat- 
or Bowl  to  win  over  N.C.  State 
34-13. 

Tatum  rarely  sees  his  future 
gridmen  in  action  before  they 
come  to  College  Park.  During  the 
summer,  prospective  athletes  are 
invited  down  for  an  interview ; 
and  it  is  on  this  basis  plus  the 
testimony  of  recommendations  and 
newspaper  articles  that  a would-be 
player  is  chosen. 

Maryland  offers  about  24  full 
athletic  scholarships  a year  to 
freshmen.  An  athlete  not  given  a 
scholarship  is  given  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  his  worth ; and  if 
he  passes  muster,  he,  too,  obtains 
a full  scholarship.  A full  academic 
subsidy  at  Maryland  gives  an  ath- 
lete free  room,  board,  tuition, 
books,  supplies  and  “laundry 
money.”  If  a player  becomes  aca- 
demicaly  deficient  he  is  offered 
free  assistance  in  the  form  of  pri- 
vate tutoring. 


msttlTD 


MANY  OF  THE  Maryland 
players  come  from  Penn- 
sylvania; in  fact,  27  of  the  Var- 
sity are  from  the  Keystone  state. 
Twelve  of  these  are  owners  of 
the  big  M.  On  the  freshmen  rost- 
er, 13  hail  from  the  state  boast- 
ing such  teams  as  Pitt  and  Penn. 
Maryland  men  in  Tatum’s  tribe 
include  Alderton,  co-captain ; Deck- 
er, extra-point  expert;  and  Scar- 
bath,  the  Terps’  quarterback  can- 
didate for  all  America.  Even  lit- 
tle old  Rhode  Island  is  in  on  the 
show,  having  two  native  sons,  Bob 
DeStefano  and  Charlie  Boxold  in 
the  line-up. 

Maryland’s  climb  as  a gridiron 
great  has  closely  followed  the  rise 
of  our  institution  as  one  of  the 
foremost  state  universities  in  the 
country.  This  expansion  program 
began  back  in  1936  when  Dr.  H.  C. 
Byrd,  an  ex-football  coach  him- 
self, took  the  helm  as  president  of 
the  university.  When  one  speaks 
of  Maryland,  one  thinks  of  “Cur- 
ley” Byrd.  In  recent  years,  the 
Old  Liners,  which  have  received 
his  loyal  and  unstinting  support, 


have  rapidly  become  identified 
with  the  man  and  the  school. 

President  Byrd  is  quick  to  ident- 
ify football  with  the  “American 
System,”  and  in  this  year’s  foot- 
ball program  he  says  just  that. 

“A  team  can  be  no  better,  can 
have  no  higher  morale  than  the 
institution  and  the  people  it  rep- 
resents. A team  can  be  no  better 
than  the  student  body  of  which  it 
is  a part.  So,  the  football  team 
that  represents  not  only  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  but  the  state 
of  Maryland  as  well,  won  because 
it  was  a part  of  the  whole  Uni- 
versity and  a part  of  the  whole 
state  of  Maryland.” 

As  one  reads  those  words  in 
the  program  at  the  Saturday 
game,  your  representative  is  on 
the  playing  field  doing  his  small 
bit  as  a segment  in  the  making  of 
the  “American  Way.”  He  prob- 
ably isn’t  thinking  about  all  this, 
but  it  is  something  for  everyone 
to  consider  deeply  now  and  in  the 
future. 

THE  END 
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THIS  MONTH’S  OLD  LINE  Cover  Girl  is  Dorothy  Hooker,  better 
• known  to  her  friends  as  Dottie.  This  junior  in  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation definitely  is  no  example  of  the  “beautiful  but  dumb”  girl.  Be- 
sides holding  the  position  of  House  President  and  Pledge  Trainer  in 
the  Alpha  Xi  Delta  Sorority,  she  was  chairman  of  the  decoration  com- 
mittee for  the  Homecoming  Dance.  Dottie  has  already  made  a place 
for  herself  at  the  University  of  Maryland  since  transferring  from 
Albion  College  in  Michigan  last  semester. 

Standing  five  feet,  five  inches  tall,  with  120  pounds  appropriately 
distributed,  she  claims  Richmond,  Virginia  as  her  home.  Further 
investigation  reveals  that  she  is  a rebel  by  the  way  of  Brooklyn, 
New  York  where  she  lived  most  of  21  years.  Anyone  have  a sudden 
interest  in  the  Confederacy? 

(Editor’s  Note:  Dottie  was  also  Alpha  Xi’s  homecoming  queen 
candidate.) 
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Maryland’s 

Answer 


T AST  FALL,  Esquire  magazine  carried  a feature 
on  college  fashions  in  which  the  editors  pre- 
sented this  year’s  “Clothes  for  the  College  Man”. 
We  took  a look  around  a few  campuses  and  came 
up  with  the  discovery  that  a lot  of  college  men 
must  not  have  read  the  fashion  edition  of  Esquire. 
For  instance,  the  models  used  in  the  pictures  (im- 
ports from  Union  College,  a private  institution  at 
Schenectady,  New  York)  either  don’t  know  any 
better  or  don’t  care. 

A few  generalizations:  The  hat  is  back.  No  real 


Big  Man  On  Campus  Bob  Larsen  throws  his  best  leer 
at  a passing  coed  admiring  his  snazzy  new  sack  suit 
($2.19)  made  kjf  genuine  burlap.  Sack  suits  are  coming 
back  this  year.  This  one  comes  complete  with  a shipping 
tag,  visible  just  above  Larsen’s  left  leg,  for  those  morn- 
ings after  the  Coca-Cola  parties,  when  one  'just  doesn’t 
know  where  one  is  or  how  one  got  there.  His  derby, 
manufactured  by  the  Mickey  McGuire  Corporation  ($.25) 
is  worn  in  keeping  \vith  the  style,  which  decrees  hats  at 
all  times.  A new  twist  this  year  may  be  noticed  in  Lar- 
sen’s hairdo.  It’s  combed.  Burlap  sack  suits  threaten  to 
take  the  country  by  fetorm,  campus  observers  report. 
Write  for  YOUR  suit  to  the  Maine  Potato  Co.,  Sackville, 
Maine. 


Dapper  Jim  Karl  waits  for  the 
game  to  begin  while  meditating 
whether  or  not  to  make  a table  lamp 
out  of  the  jug  in  his  lap.  It  is  filled 
with  Coca-Cola.  The  derby  ($.25)  is 
being  worn  at  all  the  football  games 
this  season.  Besides  looking  really 
smart,  it  serves  as  a protection 
against  flying  Coca-Cola  bottles.  In 
anticipation  of  a hot  game,  Karl  Kas 
brought  with  him  only  his  blanket,  to 
keep  warm  until  the  game  starts.  He 
lost  the  rest  of  his  outfit  betting  on 
the  outcome  of  the  last  Maryland 
game.  He  didn’t  bet  on  Maryland. 
One  of  his  left  feet  can  be  seen 
sticking  out  of  the  blanket.  Karl, 
who  is  president  of  Coca-Cola  Coagu- 
lated at  Union,  says  this  outfit  really 
comes  in  handy — after  the  game  is 
over,  you  just  roll  up  in  it  and  go  to 
sleep. 
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to  ESQUIRE 


fella  goes  anywhere  without  his  hat  this  year.  Hats 
are  even  being  worn  on  the  drill  field.  Casualness 
is  the  byword.  Rule  of  thumb:  wear  your  clothes 
as  if  you  just  threw  them  on — and  missed.  The  tie, 
when  it  is  worn,  is  a black  and  gold  striped  satin 
cravat  with  a genuine  Windsor  knot.  Stripes  are 
exactly  one-half  inch  wide,  and  the  broadest  edge 
of  the  tie  should  measure  76  inches.  Shoestrings 
should  match  the  wearer’s  eyes. 

On  this  note  we  leave  you  to  choose  from  these 
pages  the  wardrobe  that  best  suits  your  personality. 


The  perfect  classroom  outfit.  The  hat,  imported  direct 
from  Ocean  City,  ($1.50)  can  be  turned  down  all  around 
if  (he  light  gets  too  strong  for  restful  sleeping.  The 
pillow,  stuffed  with  old  Dean  slips  ($.03),  enables  the 
student  to  get  as  comfortable  as  possible.  The  water 
pistol  is  for  shooting  flies  and  annoying  the  professor 
while  he  is  writing  on  the  blackboard.  'Loaded  with 
nitric  acid,  it’s  on  sale  at  all  drug  stores  for  $2.00.  Note 
the  glass  for  the  Coca-Cola.  Coca-Cola  is  absolutely  a 
must  for  getting  through  class  this  semester.  Bob  Lar- 
sen, shown  here  in  one  of  his  more  awake  moments  in 
Math  104,  says,  “Boy,  you  can’t  beat  Coca-Cola  for  a 
lift  during  classes.  1 drink  a fifth  of  it  a day.” 


Two  college  boys  discuss  the  latest 
fashions  while  'cutting  through  the 
stadium  to  class  (Poultry  Production 
1).  Jim  Karl  wears  a navy  blue  suit 
made  of  goatskin  ($1.50),  eight  sizes 
too  big  for  him,  in  order  to  obtain 
that  casual  look. 

Bob  Larsen  has  striven  for  that  cas- 
ual look  with  a new  type  dress  shirt 
with  no  collar,  cuffs,  or  pockets.  This 
shirt  Is  also  eight  sizes  too  big  for 
him.  His  trousers  ($.16)  are  made  out 
of  used  Kleenex  tissues  and  are  avail- 
able with  two,  three,  and  four  pants 
legs.  Larsen  prefers  the  three-legged 
type.  He  has  rolled  tip  his  cuffs  and 
taken  off  his  shoes  in  anticipation  of 
wading  through  the  campus  to  stut- 
tering gulch.  Note  that  both  men 
drink  Coca-Cola,  which  is  all  the  rage 
on  campuses  this  year. 
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BYLINE 


by  blaze  chambers 


THE  ALARM  clock  jangled  shril- 
ly,  almost  unmercifully,  on  the 
dresser. 

Slowly,  a tousled  brown  head  ap- 
peared from  underneath  the  cover. 
Two  very  sleepy  and  squinting 
eyes  peered  across  the  room  at  the 
little  beast  of  a machine  that  was 
making  all  the  racket. 

Tom  Jordan  swung  his  long  legs 
out  from  under  the  covers  and 
over  the  edge  of  the  bed.  He  grim- 
aced slightly  as  his  feet  touched 
the  cold  floor.  Quickly  slipping  his 
feet  into  a battered  old  pair  of 
mules,  he  staggered  over  to  shut 
off  the  infernal  noise. 

He  had  purposely  put  the  time- 
piece on  the  other  side  of  the  room. 
In  order  to  turn  it  off  he  had  to 
get  out  of  bed.  If  it  were  near 
his  sack  he  knew  he  would  turn  it 
off  and  roll  over  to  sleep  some 
more.  “When  Ann  gets  back,”  he 
thought,  “she’ll  turn  it  off  and  get 
me  up.” 

HE  WENT  to  the  bathroom  that 
was  just  off  the  bedroom.  The 
cold  water  he  dashed  on  his  face 
seemed  to  clear  the  cobwebs  from 
his  mind  to  some  extent.  As 
though  he  were  performing  in  his 
sleep  he  went  through  the  mechan- 
ics of  shaving.  The  face  that 
looked  back  at  him  from  the  mir- 
ror was  a long,  angular,  not  un- 
handsome face.  He  scrutinized  his 
image  and  reached  the  conclusion, 


as  he  had  on  hundreds  of  other 
mornings,  that  what  he  needed 
was  about  twenty  or  thirty  pounds 
added  to  his  frame.  Although  his 
face  was  not  really  skinny,  the 
thinness  of  it  had  often  irked  him 
and  he  wished  that  he  were  just  a 
little  heavier. 

Finished  shaving,  he  started 
downstairs  to  cook  his  breakfast. 

He  cooked  the  same  bill  of  fare 
that  he  had  been  consuming  for 
his  early  morning  meal  for  the 
past  two  weeks;  coffee,  toast,  and 
two  greasy  fried  eggs.  Each  morn- 
ing he  decided  to  try  something 
new,  but  every  time  his  better 
judgment  told  him  to  stick  to  what 
he  knew  he  could  prepare.  The 
coffee  was  almost  rancid,  and  he 
felt  like  spitting  it  out  when  he 
tasted  it. 

“Why  in  the  world  is  it  so  dif- 
ferent when  Ann  makes  it?”  he 
muttered.  Deciding  that  he  could 
not  stand  any  more  of  his  own 
cooking,  he  stacked  the  dishes  in 
the  sink  and  turned  the  water  on 
them  to  wash  off  the  leftovers.  He 


had  truly  intended  to  wash  them, 
but  he  would  be  late  for  work  if 
he  stopped  to  do  them  now.  Ann 
had  told  him  that  he  had  to  do 
at  least  that  so  bugs  would  not  be 
attracted  to  the  kitchen. 

ANN  HAD  gone  home  to  her 
mother  two  weeks  before  when 
Mrs.  Parsons  had  had  a heart  at- 
tack. Tom  always  thought  that  he 
loved  his  wife  very  much,  but  he 
didn’t  realize  how  much  until  she 
was  gone. 

They  had  been  married  only  two 
years  and  it  was  the  first  time  that 
either  one  had  left  the  other.  It 
seemed  as  though  half  of  his  be- 
ing had  gone  with  her,  and  he  be- 
gan to  understand  for  the  first 
time  the  real  meaning  of  the  words 
in  the  wedding  ceremony,  “join 
together,”  and  “let  no  man  put 
asunder.”  They  had  been  joined 
together  more  than  he  realized, 
and  he  missed  Ann  with  a hurt 
inside  him  that  seemed  to  border 
on  real  pain. 

Tom  opened  the  front  door  and 
went  out  on  the  porch.  The  Morn- 


ing  Telegraph  was  lying  on  the 
porch,  and  since  he  was  late  and 
had  no  time  to  read  it,  Tom  picked 
it  up  and  threw  it  back  into  the 
hall  so  he  could  look  through  it 
after  work. 

His  neighbors  kidded  him  about 
subscribing  to  the  Telegraph  be- 
cause he  worked  for  The  Sun,  The 
Telegraph’s  principal  rival  in  the 
town.  Tom  patiently  explained  to 
them  that  in  order  to  keep  up  with 
the  opposition,  a good  newspaper 
man  has  to  know  what  the  oppo- 
nents are  doing.  This  explanation, 
usually  led  to  more  kidding  by  his 
friends  because  Tom  wasn’t  a full- 
fledged  newspaper  man  yet.  He 
was  in  his  sixth  month  as  a cub 
reporter  on  The  Sun. 

SUDDENLY  HE  felt  depressed. 

He  had  been  there  six  months 
and  never  had  a byline.  Yet, 
George  Rogers  had  come  to  The 
Sun  two  weeks  after  Tom,  and  he 
had  already  had  three  bylines,  and 


" Probably  just  a minor  accident,  but  get 

whatever  story  there  is” 


two  of  them  had  been  on  the  front 
page. 

At  first  Tom  had  not  thought 
much  about  getting  his  name 
printed  above  a story,  showing  the 
whole  world  who  had  written  the 
piece,  but  this  confounded  Rogers 
had  made  sure  that  everyone  with- 
in hearing  distance  knew  when  he 
got  one.  He  teased  Tom  unmerci- 
fully about  the  fact  that  Tom  had 
yet  to  get  his  first  byline. 

The  thought  made  Tom  so  mad 
he  almost  cracked  the  glass  in  his 
car  door  as  he  slammed  it  shut. 
Tom  looked  at  the  window  for  a 
second  and  then  started  off  with 
a roar,  still  thinking  the  terrible 
thoughts  about  what  could  be  done 
with  people  like  Rogers  in  a dark 
alley. 

By  the  time  Tom  reached  the 
office,  he  was  in  a much  better 
mood.  He  had  disposed  of  one 
George  Rogers  in  several  cunning 
and  gruesome  ways. 

BECAUSE  HE  was  only  a cub  on 
the  staff,  Tom’s  job  was  to  get 
to  the  office  about  nine  in  the 
morning  and  start  to  work  on  re- 
writing the  ladies’  clubs  notices, 
obituaries,  and  other  trivial  bits  of 
news.  On  a morning  newspaper 
the  real  activity  does  not  begin  un- 
til about  three  or  four  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon. 

The  office  was  usually  deserted 
except  for  three  or  four  reporters, 
photographers,  one  or  two  copy- 
boys,  and  the  dayside  city  editor. 

As  soon  as  he  entered  the  door 
he  realized  that  there  was  some- 
thing different.  There  were  no  re- 
porters in  the  city  room.  He 
checked  the  wall  clock,  thinking 
perhaps  he  was  early  by  some 
freak  of  nature,  but  the  clock 
showed  that  it  was  quarter  past 
nine. 


He  grabbed  one  of  the  copyboys 
as  he  hurried  past.  “Where  is 
everybody,  Jim?  The  place  is 
dead.” 

“A  big  fire  out  at  the  old  Davis 
Mansion,”  the  boy  answered  hur- 
riedly, and  added,  “Mr.  Brynson 
sent  Rogers  and  Thornton  to  cover 
it.” 

Tom  swore  violently  and  let  the 
boy  continue  on  his  way.  “Rogers 
aiways  seems  to  get  the  breaks 
when  it  comes  to  being  on  top  of 
a good  story.”  As  Tom  sat  cursing 
his  bad  luck,  or  more  rightly, 
George  Rogers’  good  luck,  Mr. 
Brynson  called  him  over  to  the 
city  desk. 

BRYNSON  WAS  a wiry  little 
man  who  had  been  one  of  the 
top  roving  correspondents  for  As- 
sociated Press  until  a stray  bullet 
in  the  Marshall  Islands  had  par- 
tially crippled  him  and  forced  him 
to  take  a job  as  a desk  man.  He 
had  offers  to  go  to  New  York  City 
and  work  on  the  big  papers,  but 
the  strain  would  have  been  too 
much,  the  doctors  said.  So  he  was 
dayside  city  editor  for  The  Sun. 

“We  just  got  a report  from  the 
airport  that  a plane  has  run  off 
the  runway.  Probably  just  a min- 
or accident,  but  take  Miller  and 
get  a picture  and  whatever  story 
there  is.” 

“That’s  great!”  Tom  said  acidly. 
“Rogers  gets  a juicy  fire  story  and 
I go  see  about  a pilot  who  can’t 
straighten  up  and  fly  right.” 

Miller  was  waiting  downstairs 
at  the  front  door  when  Tom  got 
there.  A1  was  one  of  the  better 
cameramen  on  the  staff.  The  thing 
about  him  that  impressed  Tom  the 
most,  however,  was  the  fact  that 

(continued  on  page  21) 


THE  CALL 
OF  THE  WILD 

Childhood  Packed  a Wallop,  and  Joe  was  on  the  Receiving  End 


TJ7  HEN  HE  PARTED  his 
knees,  Joe  could  see  to  the 
front  of  the  room.  Otherwise  it 
was  impossible  to  see  through  the 
two  blue  serge  humps  that  loomed 
in  front  of  his  nose.  These  tiny 
chairs,  not  much  higher  than 
phone  books,  didn’t  do  much  to 
encourage  six-foot  students  of 
human  development  like  himself 
to  pursue  their  vocation.  This  was 
his  first  day  of  observation  at  his 
assigned  elementary  school,  and 
already  he  wondered  why  he 


by  lee  farron 


hadn’t  thought  twice  about  becom- 
ing a carpenter  instead  of  a 
teacher. 

Before  him  sat  four  rows  of 
second  graders  whose  heads  pi- 
voted continually,  from  front  to 
back,  from  one  neighbor  to  an- 
other. To  make  matters  more  un- 
comfortable for  him,  the  first 
frost,  defying  all  standing  tradi- 
tion, had  failed  to  kill  the  summer 
population  of  flies,  and  this  morn- 
ing they  were  out  in  full  force. 
A formation  buzzed  past  his  ear 
and  landed  on  the  tip  of  his  shoe. 
The  little  boy  in  the  last  seat  was 
fascinated. 

Clay  men  with  flat  heads  and 


carrot-like  noses  lined  the  win- 
dow ledge,  while  the  blackboard 
carried  the  latest  news  that  Betty 
Lou  was  the  leader  for  the  week, 
and  that  Tommy  and  Dick  were 
the  eraser-beaters.  He  glanced  to- 
ward his  arm  resting  on  the  table 
to  his  left.  His  elbow  was  in  the 
ivy  bowl. 

A S HE  TRIED  desperately  to 
appear  poised,  the  gaze  of 
twenty-four  faces,  each  bug-eyed 
and  open-mouthed,  looked  back  to- 
ward the  corner  of  the  room 
which  had  never  received  such  at- 
tention since  the  morning  Johnny 
lit  the  paper  in  the  trash  can 
there.  He  shuffled  his  notebook 
uncomfortably.  It  hit  the  floor 
with  a mild  explosion.  One  little 
potential  bombshell  giggled  behind 
a chubby  palm  and  slid  down  in 
her  seat,  catching  herself  just  in 
time  to  prevent  an  unladylike 
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sprawl  in  the  aisle.  Joe’s  evil  heart 
chuckled. 

Thank  Heaven  for  the  teacher. 
She  appeared  just  as  one  baby 
beast  was  sprinkling  his  neigh- 
bor’s head  with  the  salt  intended 
for  the  hard-boiled  egg  in  his 
lunch.  Another  young  citizen  was 
busily  inspecting  his  bare  foot 
while  shoe  and  sock  lay  in  a neat 
pile  on  the  floor.  One  little  girl 
carefully  folded  Kleenex  to  make 
pants  for  her  index  and  middle 
lingers  which  paraded  in  true 
military  fashion  up  and  down  the 
desk  top. 

School  had  begun.  Everyone 
bowed  his  head  in  prayer.  A fe- 
male marksman  next  to  the  aisle 
shot  the  head  off  the  African 
violet  on  the  ledge  beside  her. 
The  curly-haired  doll  in  the  seat 
behind  her  screwed  her  face  in 
genuine  horror,  drew  a breath  so 
deep  it  wiggled  the  tongues  on 
her  oxfords,  and  bit  her  lower 
lip.  Annie  Oakly  wrinkled  her  face 
in  a manner  that  would  have 


shamed  any  self-respecting  prune. 
EXT  CAME  the  reading  les- 
son; the  topic  was  “Food”. 
After  a careful  inventory,  the 
group  concluded  that  each  one  of 
them  ate.  Knowing  this,  Joe  felt 
easier.  He  had  wondered  for  a 
moment  whether  little  Dracula  in 
the  back  seat  might  not  have 
sucked  blood  instead.  Teacher 
pointed  to  spelling  words  on  the 
board  as  arms  swung  toward  her 
and  back  again  with  much  the 
same  motion  a yo-yo  has  on  a 
string.  But  Whiz-Bang  in  the  back 
seat  was  more  concerned  with 
cupping  his  hands  to  form  binocu- 
lars, minutely  studying  the  struc- 
ture of  the  auburn  braids  on  the 
head  in  front  of  him,  and  snapping 
his  fingernails  in  the  murder  of 
imaginary  animal  life.  The  mas- 
sacre ended  when  the  recess  bell 
rang. 

In  fifteen  minutes  the  crew  of 
youngsters  filed  back,  none  the 
worse  for  the  dirty  streaks  and 
jagged  tears  in  their  shirts 
and  dresses  acquired  from  their 
healthy  play  period  outdoors.  As 
the  blood  whipped  through  their 
little  brains  from  the  rigors  of 
jump  rope  and  tag,  the  teacher 
dared  suggest  that  they  open  their 
books  to  begin  the  valuable-later- 


on-in-life  study  of  geography. 
Somewhere  in  the  middle  of  page 
19,  a corpulent  little  character  ap- 
peared in  the  doorway  with  a 
message  for  teacher.  Declaring 
her  trust  in  the  class’s  ability 
to  conduct  itself  in  her  absence, 
she  followed  the  child  from  the 
room. 

Then  it  happened.  Little  balls 
of  modeling  clay  shot  across  the 
room,  peppering  the  blackboards 
and  windows  with  tiny  whelts  of 
red,  blue,  green,  and  yellow.  Joe 
recalled  the  story  of  Venus  spring- 
ing full-grown  from  the  brow  of 
Zeus.  He  wondered  how  many 
mental  cases  would  be  snatched 
from  the  asylums  if  science  could 
perfect  that  trick  for  human  be- 
ings, thereby  side-stepping  the 
trials  of  childhood. 

ALLING  UP  all  the  maturity 
of  his  twenty  years,  he  strode 
through  the  debris  toward  the 
Amei'ican  flag  that  dominated  the 
front  of  the  room,  being  careful 
not  to  step  on  any  desks  as  he 
went. 

“Now  people, — ” he  began,  as 
the  little  boy  with  a strange  look 
in  his  eye  lifted  his  geography 
book  to  throw.  That  was  all  he 
heard  himself  say.  The  last  thing 
he  saw  was  the  east  coast  of 
Africa,  page  38,  as  he  sank  to  the 
floor. 

He  had  always  wondered  why 
he  didn’t  become  a carpenter; 
now  he  is. 

THE  END 
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The  Will  to  Live 

It  seemed  to  come  from  nowhere,  ripping  and  tearing  like  a dozen  fishhooks 


by  dick  manning 


This  story  is  based  on  a true  occurence  in  Alaska. 
The  names,  however,  are  fictitious. 

PETE  PETERSON,  the  proprietor  of  the  lodge, 
shifted  a little  in  his  chair  at  the  corner  of  the 
big  room.  A low  flame  flickered  in  the  stone  fire- 
place, sending  red  shafts  of  light  across  his  thin 
face.  He  leaned  back  to  avoid  the  revealing  rays. 
The  frequent  and  puzzled  glances  of  the  guests  who 
had  gathered  around  the  crackling  spruce  fire  to 
listen  to  another  adventure  story  of  the  North- 
west made  him  conscious  of  the  long,  jagged  scars 
that  stripped  his  face. 

It  was  only  natural  that  they  should  talk  of 
bears.  This  was  Alaska,  and  such  stories  were  as 
much  a part  of  its  history  as  the  formation  of  its 
mountains  and  glaciers.  Soon  the  hunting  season 
would  be  over,  and  the  winter  would  lock  the  terri- 
tory in  its  freezing  grip. 

A bulky,  red-faced  man  near  the  fire  was  the 
subject  of  a thorough  cross-examination  by  Mrs. 
Twill,  a widow  who  was  “enchanted  with  the  lure 
of  Alaska.” 

“Did  you  really  kill  a bear  today  Mr. — er-er,  oh! 
I don’t  believe  I know  your  name.” 

The  gray  haired  gentleman  drew  the  pipe  from 
his  clenched  teeth ; smiled  confidently,  and  replied 
in  an  official  tone,  “Bill  Jameson,  practicing  phy- 
sician.” 

“It  must  take  a great  deal  of  fortitude  to  stand 
up  to  a charging  bear,”  Mrs.  Twill  gasped. 

The  doctor  said  matter-of-factly,  “It’s  all  in  the 
thrill  of  the  hunt.  Only  a man  who  has  tangled 
with  bears,  as  I have,  can  know  what  it  is  to  look 
down  a gun  barrel  at  eight  hundred  pounds  of 
growling  beast.” 

From  bears  the  subject  shifted  to  moose,  caribou, 
wolverines,  and  then  back  to  bears.  Pete  sat  tak- 
ing it  all  in.  An  itching  sensation  squirmed  in  his 
face.  He  reached  up  and  lightly  scratched  his 
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cheek  with  the  palm  of  his  hand.  Even  though  it 
had  happened  several  months  ago  the  wounds  had 
not  yet  healed  under  the  surface  of  his  skin. 

Mrs.  Twill  fired  one  question  after  another  at  the 
doctor.  The  guests  gathered  in  a tight  circle  to 
catch  each  detail  of  his  adventures.  But  to  Pete 
the  accounts  were  only  continuations  of  the  same 
stories  he  had  heard  ever  since  the  hunting  season 
opened.  The  voices  gradually  slackened  to  a din 
and  then  droned  out  of  his  ears  and  mind. 

OUTSIDE  A NORTH  WIND  was  blowing  a new 
snow  against  the  windows  of  the  lodge.  The 
white  flakes  stuck  to  the  glass,  becoming  trans- 
parent as  they  melted  down  the  panes  in  thin 
streaks. 

“Wasn’t  it  on  just  such  a night  that  it  hap- 
pened?” Pete  asked  himself.  “Even  the  season  is 
right.” 

The  snow  was  falling  in  the  same  way  it  did  that 
morning.  Pete  stopped  skinning  yesterday’s  trap- 
pings long  enough  to  stare  out  the  cabin  window 
at  the  swirling  flakes.  Beside  him  was  his  partner, 
Sam  Lowerly.  They  were  in  partnership  in  a trap- 
line  in  the  Rainbow  Mountains,  the  peaks  of  which 
towered  above  them  on  all  sides. 

“If  one  of  us  is  going  into  the  trading  post  for 
grub,  we  had  better  get  started  before  the  snow 
sets  in,”  Pete  warned  his  friend. 

“I’ll  go,”  Sam  replied. 

“No,  Sam,  you  have  been  doing  the  cooking  so 
it’s  only  right  that  I go  for  the  grub.” 

As  Pete  left  the  cabin  he  heard  Sam  call,  “Better 
take  your  rifle,  Pete.” 

“Naw,  don’t  need  it,  Sam,”  he  shouted  back. 
Pete  didn’t  stay  long  at  the  post  because  even 
though  the  snow  had  stopped,  there  was  no  tell- 
ing when  it  would  begin  again.  And  besides,  he 
wanted  to  make  it  back  to  the  cabin  before  dark. 

As  he  neared  the  back  trail  which  twisted  craz- 
ily toward  his  cabin,  the  snow  began  to  fall.  It 
was  a premature  snow;  from  experience  Pete  knew 
that  it  would  get  a foot  or  so  deep  and  then  melt 
away.  Usually  the  trail  was  well  defined  even 
when  it  was  covered  with  snow,  and  there  was  no 
danger  of  his  getting  lost  as  the  cabin  lay  in  a 
valley  between  two  mountains  which  towered  high- 
er into  the  sky  than  any  other  peaks  in  the  area. 

With  this  thought  in  mind  Pete  broke  main  trail 
and  headed  through  the  heavy  brush  blanketed 
under  wet  snow.  Rows  of  spruce  trees  stood  like 
sentinels  guarding  the  silence  of  the  forest.  A 
bleak  sun  shone  faintly  through  the  cluster  of 
bushes  and  trees. 

IT  SEEMED  TO  COME  from  nowhere,  ripping  and 
■ tearing  like  a dozen  fishhooks.  Before  he  could 
regain  his  senses,  a second  blow  slashed  the  side 


of  his  face.  He  clasped  his  hands  to  his  face  to 
keep  it  from  falling  off  in  fleshy  strips.  Warm 
streams  of  blood  trickled  down  his  wrists. 

But  there  was  no  pain,  for  the  shock  had  robbed 
the  blows  of  their  initial  effect.  The  pain  would 
come  later. 

In  a fleeting  instant  between  blows  he  could  see 
the  white  fangs  of  the  snarling  grizzly.  His  father’s 
warning  thundered  in  his  ears.  “Throw  yourself 
on  the  ground  and  bury  your  face  in  the  dirt  and 
don’t  get  up  until  he’s  gone.” 

Before  the  bear  could  strike  again,  Pete  was  lying 
face  first  on  the  ground  with  his  hand  still  cover- 
ing his  face. 

Again  his  father’s  warning  rang  through  his 
mind,  “Lie  perfectly  still,  and  whatever  you  do, 
don’t  let  him  turn  you  you  over  on  your  back  ’cause 
if  he  does,  he’ll  tear  your  throat  out.  After  he’s 
gone,  remain  on  the  ground  until  he  comes  back. 
They  always  come  back  at  sundown  to  finish  the 
job  if  they  think  you’re  still  alive.” 

Through  the  corner  of  his  eye,  Pete  could  see  the 
massive  animal  sniffing  at  a tree  not  twenty  feet 
away.  Suddenly  the  bear  moved  aside  and  two  cubs 
came  scrambling  down  the  trunk. 

He  asked  himself  if  his  ordeal  was  over  for 
awhile.  Before  he  dared  answer,  the  bear  lum- 
bered toward  his  still  form.  Now,  she  was  hover- 
ing over  him  clawing  at  his  side  in  an  effort  to  turn 
him  over. 

Each  stroke  seemed  a powerful  rake  tearing  his 
shirt  and  flesh.  He  set  his  chin  against  his  arm 
and  began  to  gnash  his  teeth. 

LUCKILY,  THE  GRIZZLY  was  satisfied,  at  least 
for  the  present,  that  her  prey  was  either  dead 
or  close  to  it.  Squinting  over  his  arm,  he  saw  the 
bear  disappear  through  the  thick  brush  with  her 
offspring  close  at  her  heels.  Apparently  his  enemy 
was  gone;  still  he  couldn’t  convince  himself  that 
she  was  not  lurking  behind  some  tree  or  bush. 

As  he  lay  there  hugging  the  ground  his  entire 
body  throbbed  like  a decaying  tooth.  Frayed  nerve 
endings,  layed  bare  by  the  grizzly’s  sharp  claws, 
twitched  and  pulsated  with  pain. 

His  heart  beats  pounded  at  his  ear  drums,  re- 
cording each  passing  minute.  Most  of  the  time  he 
was  out  of  his  mind  with  overpowering  torment. 
His  lips  quivered  with  anxiety.  But  in  the  short 
intervals  between  waves  of  pain  when  he  could 
think  coherently,  he  asked  himself,  “Why?  Why 
did  the  bear  attack  me?” 

Pete  had  broken  the  law,  the  law  of  the  woods. 
He  had  come  between  a mother  and  her  cubs,  a 
clear  perpetation  of  the  most  natural  and  funda- 

( continued  on  page  19) 
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talent  l/nlimited 


by  ed  herbert 


YPIST,  secretary,  semi-pro 
baseball  and  basketball  player, 
and  college  professor  are  just  a 
few  of  the  many  and  varied  jobs 
that  Doctor  Reuben  G.  Steinmeyer 
of  the  Government  and  Politics 
department  has  held  during  his 
lifetime. 

Born  in  Bridgewater,  South 
Dakota,  Dr.  Steinmeyer  is  the  old- 
est of  three  sons  of  a Lutheran 
minister.  The  family  moved  to 
Chicago  where  young  Steinmeyer 
attended  school  through  the  eighth 
grade.  Then,  without  benefit  of 
any  high  school  training,  he  com- 
pleted a bookkeeping  course  at  the 
early  age  of  fourteen. 

When  the  young  bookkeeper  ap- 
plied for  a job  one  Monday  morn- 
ing, he  was  informed  that  he  was 
too  young  for  such  a job.  He  went 
back  to  school  and  took  a one  week 
concentrated  course  in  typing.  The 
following  Monday  he  reappeared 
at  the  same  place  to  take  a job 
as  a typist.  All  he  has  to  say  about 
the  episode  is,  “What  a course!” 

The  next  stop  for  the  family 
was  Columbus,  0.  Dr.  Steinmeyer 
enrolled  in  a preparatory  school 
as  prerequisite  for  Capital  Univer- 
sity and  Theological  Seminary 
where  he  planned  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  ministry  as  his 
father  had  done.  In  his  three  years 


at  the  prep  school  Dr.  Steinmeyer 
participated  in  baseball,  basket- 
ball, and  football.  In  addition  to 
being  a three-letter  man  he  main- 
tained a better  than  C average. 

E TELLS  of  one  incident  in 
his  athletic  career  that  sticks 
in  his  mind.  In  his  senior  year 
the  basketball  team  lost  its  first 
game  and  then  proceeded  to  win 
the  remaining  games  on  its  sched- 
ule. The  amazing  thing  about  the 
team  was  that  it  was  a six-man 
squad,  five  regulars  and  one  sub- 
stitute. 

At  any  rate,  his  school  played 
the  county  deaf  and  dumb  school 


that  year,  and  late  in  the  game 
Dr.  Steinmeyer  intercepted  an  op- 
ponent’s pass  and  headed  for  the 
basket.  Here  is  how  he  describes 
it: 

“I  could  see  no  one  ahead  of 
me,  so  I was  really  running  down 
the  floor.  All  of  a sudden  one  of 
those  boys  appeared  out  of  no- 
where and  crashed  into  me,  trying 
to  get  the  ball.  He  hit  me  so  hard 
I flew  up  into  the  second  tier  of 
the  seats.  I was  so  surprised  at 
the  contact  that  I let  out  an  oath. 

“Since  it  was  a denominational 
school,  one  of  the  profs  dropped 
in  after  the  game  and  asked  me 
what  I had  said.  I told  him,  T 
don’t  remember  exactly  what  the 
words  were,  but  I know  I was  ap- 
pealing to  the  Good  Lord  in  one 
way  or  another.’  ” 

URING  the  baseball  season 
Dr.  Steinmeyer  participated 
in  the  Eastern  Ohio  League  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Williams. 

( continued  on  page  23) 


One  of  the  most  popular  lecturers  and  outstanding  person- 
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assistance  from  many  county 
agents  and  cattlemen,  in  addition 
to  the  faculty  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  has  contributed  large- 
ly to  the  consistent  success  of  the 
stock  judging  teams  of  the  Old 
Line  State.  Maryland  and,  in  par- 
ticular, Maryland  University  may 
well  take  pride  in  the  accomplish- 
ments of  their  cattle  teams  and 
in  their  top  national  cattle  judger, 
Barbara  Ann  Riggs. 

THE  END 


A customs  officer  asked  the 
routine  question  of  a feminine 
traveler : 

“Anything  to  declare,  mad- 
am?” 

“No,”  she  replied,  “not  a 
thing.” 

“Then  am  I to  understand, 
madam,”  the  official  replied, 
“that  the  fur  tail  hanging  down 
from  under  your  coat  is  your 
own?” 

H* 

Confucious  say : Wash  face  in 
morning.  Neck  at  night. 


Two  pipe  smokers  were  con- 
versing in  an  opium  den. 

One  said  casually:  “I’ve  de- 
cided to  buy  all  the  diamond  and 
emerald  mines  in  the  world.” 

The  second  dreamy  gent  con- 
sidered this  seriously  for  a few 
moments  and  then  murmured 
softly:  “I  don’t  know  that  I’d 
care  to  sell.” 

* # * 

Then  there  was  the  tugboat 
that  committed  suicide  when  he 
found  out  that  his  mother  was 
a tramp  and  his  father  a ferry. 


W ill  to  live 

mental  instinct  of  them  all — the  maternal  instinct. 

Who  was  his  judge?  Mother  Nature  was  the  first 
and  oldest  magistrate,  who  had  been  weaned  in 
Darwinism,  and  schooled  in  the  theories  of  Spen- 
cer. Death  by  mutilation  was  the  sentence  she  had 
pronounced.  It  was  Pete’s  choice  either  to  attempt  to 
escape  or  to  serve  his  sentence. 

Judging  from  the  long,  grey  shadows  that  slid 
down  the  mountains  and  across  the  hills,  evening 
was  rapidly  invading  the  valley. 

A crunching  sound  from  behind  startled  him. 
This  was  it;  the  grizzly  had  finally  returned. 
Through  his  half  closed  eyes  he  saw  the  steam  vap- 
ors puffing  from  the  snout  of  the  bear.  An  instant 
later  he  felt  the  warm  breath  of  the  carnivorous 
animal  pumping  over  the  back  of  his  neck. 

Pete  relaxed  every  muscle  and  held  his  breath. 
To  all  outward  appearances  he  was  dead.  But  could 
he  convince  this  predatory  killer?  If  he  so  much 
as  moved  a finger  or  fluttered  an  eyelash  he  was 
certain  to  die. 

THE  WARM  TONGUE  of  the  bear  licked  his 
* temples.  For  some  unknown  reason  Pete  was 
not  afraid  any  more.  In  fact,  the  warm  caress  of 
the  beast  was  almost  soothing  to  his  cold  skin.  His 
lungs  were  bursting;  he  felt  the  pressure  swell 
behind  his  ear  drums. 

Satisfied  that  her  job  was  complete,  the  bear 
turned  and  left  almost  as  abruptly  as  she  had  come. 
Droplets  of  perspiration  streamed  down  Pete’s  face. 

He  found  it  easier  to  relax  now  since  he  had  lost 
so  much  blood.  Then,  a terrible  thought  burned  in 
his  brain.  Suppose  he  could  not  get  back  to  the 
cabin.  W hen  he  tried  to  raise  his  head  he  found 
he  was  alarmingly  weak.  But  if  he  stayed  on  the 
ground  much  longer  he  would  forfeit  his  life  to  the 


bitter  cold  of  the  night.  The  situation  was  an  iron- 
ical one,  and  in  spite  of  himself  he  had  to  laugh. 
He  had  outsmarted  the  bear  only  to  fall  into  the 
clutches  of  the  cold  and  murderous  night,  an  enemy 
who  would  not  be  tricked. 

A mysterious  surge  of  energy  raced  through  his 
battered  limbs,  and  with  Herculian  effort  Pete  raised 
himself  to  his  knees.  There  was  no  time  to  ques- 
tion the  origin  of  this  energy.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
will  to  live ; he  wasn’t  certain.  At  this  point  he  was 
conscious  of  nothing  but  pain  and  cold. 

Fortunately  the  cold  air  clotted  the  blood  which 
had  flowed  so  freely  from  his  open  wounds.  With 
one  hand  still  covering  his  face  and  the  other  ex- 
tended to  ward  off  sharp  branches,  Pete  got  his 
balance  and  stumbled  into  the  white  haze  toward 
the  cabin. 

THE  CABIN  WAS  ONLY  a half  mile  away,  but  it 
seemed  as  if  the  entire  waste  of  Siberia  lay  be- 
tween him  and  security.  A penetrating  cold  knifed 
through  his  body  and  dulled  his  bi’ain. 

Sam  did  his  best  to  control  the  expression  of  hor- 
ror that  wrinkled  his  face  when  the  cabin  door  flew 
open  and  the  mutilated  form  of  his  partner  stag- 
gered in  and  fell  on  the  floor  unconscious. 

When  Pete  awoke  he  was  in  the  Anchorage  Hos- 
pital. Through  a half  conscious  blur  he  could 
make  out  Sam’s  wavy  image  bending  over  him. 

“It’s  going  to  be  alright,  Pete.  They’re  going  to 
fix  you  up,  honest,”  he  heard  his  partner  say. 

The  bright  lights  of  the  operating  room  hurt 
his  eyes  and  the  voice  of  the  strange  people  around 
him  were  barely  audible.  Soon  they  faded  away. 

Mrs.  Twill,  who  had  turned  in  her  chair  toward 
the  figure  sitting  in  the  shadowed  corner,  had  tried 
twice  to  get  his  attention.  Finally  the  shrill  voice 
penetrated  his  trance. 

“Mr.  Peterson,  have  you  ever  had  any  experiences 
with  bears?” 

THE  END 
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Now  that  we're  all  agreed  . , 


Byline 

he  also  had  a good  idea  of  what 
news  actually  was.  It  seemed  that 
most  of  the  photogs  were  only 
aware  of  a newsworthy  story 
when  it  was  told  in  film. 

MILLER’S  CAR  was  much  bet- 
ter than  Tom’s,  so  they  climbed 
into  it  and  headed  out  to  the  air- 
port. 

That  it  was  more  than  a minor 
accident  was  obvious  as  they  ap- 
proached the  airport.  Ambulances 
and  rescue  trucks  were  repeated- 
ly forcing  them  over  to  the  side  of 
the  road  as  the  mercy  machines 
came  wailing  past.  Tom  kept  in- 
sisting that  Miller  step  on  the  gas, 
but  each  time  another  ambulance 
or  truck  would  cause  them  to  slow 
down.  By  actual  count,  there  were 
better  than  six  ambulances  at  the 
scene. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  air- 
port, Tom  and  Miller  saw  a large 
mob  gathered  at  the  far  end  of 
the  runway,  the  end  that  ran  out  to 
the  river.  Tom  set  out  for  the  spot 
at  a fast  lope,  but  Miller,  slowed 
down  by  his  photographic  equip- 
ment, trailed  about  ten  yards  be- 
hind. After  running  half  the  dis- 
tance to  the  crowd,  Tom  spotted  a 
uniformed  attendant  also  running 
towards  the  end  of  the  strip. 

Veering  to  intercept  the  guard, 
Tom,  almost  out  of  breath,  man- 
aged to  gasp,  “What’s  happened, 
Mac?” 

WITHOUT  SLOWING  his  pace, 
the  gray  clad  employee 
snapped,  “One  of  those  big  Sky- 
masters  overshot  the  runway  and 
crashed  in  the  river.” 

“How  does  it  look?”  Tom  asked. 
He  knew  “Skymaster”  was  airline 
jargon  for  a DC-4,  a large  four- 
engined  commercial  passenger 
plane.  Already  he  was  sizing  up 
the  importance  of  the  story.  It 
had  possibilities  of  being  a real 
yarn. 

“Looks  pretty  bad,”  was  the  re- 
ply. “Fifty-five  passengers  and  so 
far  no  survivors.” 

“Thanks,”  Tom  said,  and 


slowed  to  a walk  to  allow  Miller, 
who  was  puffing  like  a steam  en- 
gine, to  catch  up. 

“You  head  for  the  crash  and  I’ll 
let  the  office  know  the  situation,” 
he  told  Miller.  With  that  he  turned 
and  ran  for  the  administration 
building. 

He  was  lucky  enough  to  find  a 
phone  unattended  in  the  first  office 
he  entered.  Dialing  the  paper’s 
number,  he  waited  breathlessly  as 
the  buzzer  sounded  in  his  ear. 
When  the  operator  finally  an- 
swered he  asked  for  the  city  desk. 
Seconds  later  Mr.  Brynson  an- 
swered. “Mr.  Brynson,  it’s  a big 
crash.  Probably  more  than  50  peo- 
ple dead.  I won’t  be  able  . . .” 

U|  KNOW,  I know,”  Brynson  in- 
I terrupted  quietly.  We  got  an- 
other call  right  after  you  left  and 
got  the  right  scoop.  I’m  sending 
over  Wallace  and  Johnson  and 
pulling  Thornton  off  the  Davis 
story.  They  should  be  out  there  in 
about  ten  minutes.  You  handle 
the  lead  story.  You’ve  been  out 
there  longer  than  the  rest  and  can 
get  the  lowdown.” 

“But  sir,”  Tom  began.  “This  is 
an  awfully  big  yarn  for  a cub  to 
have  a lead.” 

“If  you  don’t  want  it,  say  so,” 
Brynson  cracked  in  the  phone. 
“I’ll  give  it  to  Johnson.” 

“No  sir,  it’s  not  that.  If  you 
think  I can  handle  it,  I know  I 
can.” 


Assistant  Editor : What  hap- 
pened to  this  joke? 

Editor-in-Chief : The  Dean  killed 
it. 

Assistant  Editor : My,  he’s  got  a 
filthy  mind ! 

— Sat.  Revue  of  Literature 


“All  right,  that’s  more  like  it. 
Now  get  on  it.”  With  that  the  con- 
versation ended  as  the  phone  click- 
ed dead. 

TOM  HPIADED  for  the  plane,  or 
what  was  left  of  it.  By  the 
time  he  located  Miller,  the  first  of 
the  other  reporters  had  shown  up. 
They  got  together  to  plan  their 
different  duties.  Three  hours  later, 
after  wading  through  water  up  to 
his  knees  and  helping  collect  the 
remainder  of  the  survivors,  Tom 
hunted  up  Miller  and  the  two  head- 
ed back  to  the  office. 

When  they  got  back,  Tom 
learned  that  Pete  Jensen,  the  pa- 
per’s best  rewrite  man  had  come  to 
work  on  his  day  off  to  aid  in  han- 
dling the  flood  of  news.  Pete,  sit- 
ting at  his  desk  with  earphones 
on,  managed  to  wave  a cheery 
greeting  to  Tom  as  he  took  some 
more  information  about  the  crash 
over  the  phone.  When  he  had  fin- 
ished, he  laid  aside  the  phones  and 
picked  up  his  pipe.  The  evil  smell- 
ing instrument  had  become  his 
trademark  in  the  ten  years  he  had 
spent  with  The  Sun. 

“Finally  got  your  big  break  to- 
day, huh,  kid?” 

“Yeah,  Pete,”  Tom  answered 
enthusiastically.  He  felt  almost 
guilty  because  he  felt  so  good  when 
the  thing  that  made  him  happy 
was  causing  so  much  grief  to  other 
people. 

“Well,  you  got  two  hours,”  Pete 
said  smilingly.  “Let’s  see  some- 
thing that  will  really  live  when 
you  read  it.” 

TOM  BEGAN  to  sift  through  the 
mountain  of  notes  he  had  ac- 
cumulated during  the  afternoon. 
He  worked  rapidly,  feeling  sure  of 
himself.  Brynson’s  remark  about 
his  ability  had  bolstered  his  mor- 
ale considerably.  He  stopped  to 
catch  his  breath  and  his  thoughts 
wandered  to  Ann.  What  a won- 
derful surprise  it  would  be  for 
her.  His  first  byline.  She  had  told 
him  every  time  that  he  got  dis- 
couraged, “Don’t  worry,  Tom.  We 
both  know  you  have  the  ability. 
It  just  takes  longer  for  some  peo- 
( continued  on  page  22) 
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pie  to  get  a break  than  others.” 
She  was  right.  Here  was  his  big 
break  and  he  was  going  to  make 
the  most  of  it. 

About  five  o’clock  he  finished  the 
story  and  sent  the  last  take  to  the 
desk.  Now  that  the  pressure  was 
off,  he  realized  how  tired  he  was. 
He  had  just  leaned  back  in  the 
chair  and  stretched  when  Brynson 
came  over  to  speak  to  him. 

“If  you’ve  got  a minute  to  spare, 
Tom,  I’d  like  to  go  over  your  piece. 
Have  you  got  your  carbon?” 

Tom  reached  down  into  his  desk 
and  retrieved  his  copy  of  the  story. 
Usually  when  Brynson  criticized 
his  work  he  felt  nervous,  because 
the  editor  would  find  mistakes  and 
superfluous  words  and  phrases 
Tom  had  never  thought  about.  To- 
day, however,  he  felt  pretty  sure 
of  himself  and  was  anxious  to  see 
what  improvements  Brynson  had 
made  on  his  story. 

Brynson  settled  himself  on 
the  edge  of  the  desk  and  riffled 
through  the  sheets  before  he  be- 
gan. This  was  an  old  ritual  to 
Tom.  He  never  could  decide  wheth- 
er Brynson  did  it  to  get  all  his 
criticisms  in  order  or  whether  it 
was  to  re-familiarize  himself  with 
the  story. 

“The  lead  wasn’t  bad,”  Brynson 
began,  “but  it  was  just  a little  too 
bulky.  You  tried  to  get  too  many 
facts  into  that  first  paragraph,  so 
I cut  it  here  and  started  a new 
’graph  with  the  second  part  of  the 
lead.” 


Tom  nodded  his  head  and  suc- 
essfully  repressed  a smile  of  relief. 
It  wasn’t  going  to  be  bad.  If  there 
had  been  anything  really  wrong, 
Brynson  would  have  landed  on  it 
like  a cougar  on  a lamb.  When  he 
started  at  the  beginning  and  went 
straight  through  it  meant  that 
there  was  nothing  wrong  with  it. 
There  were  just  differences  of 
opinion  about  the  strength  and 
suitability  of  one  word  over  an- 
other. 

“Now  the  phrasing  here  is  a 
little  awkward.  You  could  have 
said  it  better  if  . . .”  He  was  in- 
terrupted by  one  of  the  copyboys 
calling  across  the  city  room,  “Call 
for  you  on  139,  Mr.  Jordan.  Some- 
thing about  the  crash.” 

Tom  said  thanks  and  lifted  the 
receiver.  In  answer  to  his  hello, 
a man’s  voice  rang  in  his  ear,  “Is 
this  the  reporter  who  is  covering 
the  airplane  crash?” 

4<i’M  ONE  of  the  three  or  four 
that  is  covering  it,”  Tom  an- 
swered. “What  can  I do  for  you?” 
“I’d  like  to  make  a correction, 
if  you  don’t  have  it  already.” 

“Who  is  calling,  please?”  Tom 
asked  somewhat  icily.  People  were 
always  calling  up  to  make  sure 
their  names  were  spelled  right. 

“My  name  is  Winters — Richard 
Winters.  My  wife  was  . . .” 

The  name  rang  a bell  far  back 
in  Tom’s  mind,  and  he  remem- 
bered that  a Mrs.  Winters  was  on 
the  casualty  list  as  one  of  the  miss- 
ing. The  list  had  been  released  by 
the  airlines. 

“I’m  terribly  sorry  about  your 


wife,  Mr.  Winters,”  Tom  said 
quickly.  He  hoped  Winters  had 
not  noticed  the  tone  of  his  voice 
before. 

“That’s  what  I’m  calling  about,” 
protested  the  voice  on  the  other 
end  of  the  line.  “My  wife  wasn’t 
on  that  plane.” 

Tom  was  alert  again,  all  signs 
of  fatigue  vanished.  Here  was  an- 
other angle  to  the  story.  It  might 
be  good  for  a sidebar.  He  mo- 
tioned for  Brynson  to  pick  up  the 
extension.  When  he  heard  the 
click,  he  said,  “How  did  your 
wife’s  name  get  on  the  airline’s  list 
of  passengers  if  she  wasn’t  on  the 
plane?” 

“Well,  she  had  a reservation  for 
today’s  flight,  but  she  changed  her 
mind  about  flying  home.” 

4 4 j F SHE  cancelled  her  flight, 

I why  does  the  company  still 
have  her  on  the  list?” 

Winters’  voice  patiently  said, 
“If  you’ll  give  me  a chance,  I’ll  ex- 
plain. My  wife  called  this  morn- 
ing and  said  that  she  had  run 
into  an  old  girl  friend.  The  other 
woman  was  in  a hurry  to  get  home, 
but  she  had  railroad  tickets  for 
tomorrow.”  Winters  stopped  to 
take  a breath  and  Tom  began  to 
visualize  a real  human  interest 
story  in  the  offing. 

“What  happened?”  Tom  pur- 
sued. “Did  your  wife  trade  tickets 
with  this  woman?” 

Winters  refused  to  be  hurried  in 
his  telling  of  the  story.  “Well,  my 
wife  wanted  to  stay  another  day 
with  her  folks  anyway,  so  she  and 
her  girl  friend  decided  to  trade 
tickets.” 

“Do  you  happen  to  know  this 
other  woman’s  name?”  Tom  quer- 
ied hopefully. 

“Yes,  I do.  That’s  why  I called 
you  newspeople.  Since  she’s  dead, 

I don’t  want  to  be  the  one  to  tell 
her  husband.  I was  wondering  if 
you  could  notify  him,”  he  added 
lamely. 

“All  right,”  Tom  agreed. 
"What’s  her  name?” 

"Mrs.  Thomas  Jordan.” 

THE  END 
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Steinmeyer 

“Getting  ten  dollars  a game  for 
doing  what  I loved  to  do  for  noth- 
ing was  really  something  terrific,” 
says  Dr.  Steinmeyer.  He  was  a 
catcher  on  the  team. 

He  entered  the  university  and 
studied  for  three  years  before  he 
dropped  out  and  went  to  work  for 
a steel  plant.  He  worked  there 
for  two  years.  In  this  short  time 
he  became  the  secretary  to  the 
foundry  and  labor  superintend- 
ents. 

These  two  men  were  virtually 
in  charge  of  the  whole  plant,  and 
he  was  their  right  hand  man.  The 
plants  closed  down  in  1920  and 
Dr.  Steinmeyer  moved  over  to 
Swift  and  Company.  After  a rela- 
tively short  time  he  returned  to 
school. 

However,  he  did  not  receive  his 
bachelor’s  degree  from  Capital 
University.  He  came  to  Washing- 
ton where  he  attended  American 
University,  and  got  his  BA  in 
1929.  Later,  in  1935,  he  became 
Reuben  G.  Steinmeyer,  Ph.D.,  re- 
ceiving his  doctorate  from  A.U. 
His  doctor’s  thesis  was  on  Ameri- 
can-German relatons  from  1914  to 
1917. 

N THE  SPRING  of  ’35  he  came 
to  Maryland  University.  He 
organized  the  International  Rela- 
tions Club  during  the  fall  semester, 
and  was  its  adviser  for  several 
years. 

At  the  present  time  he  is  an  un- 
official adviser  to  the  Current 
Events  Forum. 

His  special  field  is  comparative 
governments  in  the  G & P depart- 
ment. He  is  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar lecturers  on  campus  because 
he  has  had  firsthand  experience 
with  representatives  of  the  differ- 
ent governments  he  talks  about. 
He  is  able  to  interpret  things 
through  his  own  personal  experi- 
ence many  times. 

He  traveled  extensively  through 
ten  Western  European  countries 
while  on  his  sabbatical  leave  in 
1949.  Since  he  speaks  German 


fluently  and  can  read  French,  he 
had  little  trouble  in  getting 
around,  but  in  Milan,  Italy,  he  got 
lost.  “It  took  me  a pretty  long 
time  to  get  the  policeman  there 
to  understand  what  I wanted,”  he 
says  with  a smile. 

Among  his  many  honors  he  is 
a member  of  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  Pi 
Gamma  Mu,  Pi  Sigma  Alpha,  and 
Pi  Delta  Epsilon.  His  most  prized 
honor  came  last  year,  however, 
when  he  was  named  The  Alumnus 
of  1951  at  American  University. 
Each  year  the  alumnae  get  to- 
gether and  pick  out  a member 
who  is  outstanding  in  his  field  and 
honor  him  in  this  manner.  Dr. 
Steinmeyer  says,  “I  think  more  of 
this  award  than  any  other  because 
it  is  the  people  that  I know  who 
have  honored  me  this  way.  It  real- 
ly made  me  feel  good  to  get  it.” 

Success  seems  to  be  the  thing 
in  the  Steinmeyer  family.  One 
brother  is  the  superintendent  of 


the  Bell  Telephone  Company  on  the 
south  side  of  Chicago,  and  the 
other  is  the  manager  of  a publish- 
ing firm  in  Ohio. 

Dr.  Steinmeyer  explains  his  suc- 
cess by  modestly  saying,  “I  love 
my  work  with  students.  If  you 
really  love  your  work,  you  can’t 
very  well  miss  making  good.” 
This  attitude  is  shown  in  his 
willingness  to  discuss  any  prob- 
lems a student  may  have.  His  in- 
formal manner  prompts  many  stu- 
dents to  stay  after  class  to  mull 
over  points  in  the  day’s  lecture. 

“I  intend  to  teach  as  long  as  I 
am  able  to  do  so,  and  as  long  as  I 
think  I am  doing  the  students  any 
good,”  Dr.  Steinmeyer  stated.  The 
students  hope  that  will  be  for 
many  more  years. 

THE  ENI) 

* * * 

Every  dog  has  his  day,  but  a 
dog  with  a broken  tail  has  a 
weekend. 


Plan  now  to  take  a university- sponsored  tour  via  TWA  next 
summer  and  earn  full  college  credit  while  you  travel 

Again  in  1953,  TWA  — world  leader  in  educational  air  tours — will 
participate  in  the  travel-study  programs  that  have  proved  so 
enjoyable  to  thousands  in  the  past  four  years.  Itineraries  will  include 
Europe,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Middle  East  and  a tour  around 
the  world.  Two  to  six  weeks  of  resident  study  can  be  arranged  in 
foreign  universities.  Other  study  tours  will  deal  with  special  fields 
such  as  music,  art,  languages,  political  science,  etc. 

Whichever  tour  you  choose,  you'll  discover  just  how  near  you 
are  to  the  rest  of  the  world  only  when  you  fly.  For  300-mile-an-hour 
TWA  Constellations  will  whisk  you  to  Europe  overnight.  And  when 
you  travel  by  TWA  Sky  Tourist,  you  save  time  and  money.  So  start 
planning  now  for  that  thrilling,  profitable  vacation  next  summer. 
Mail  the  coupon  below  today. 


ACROSS  THE  U.S.  AND  OVERSEAS  . 


TWA 


FLY  S 

TRANS  WORLD  A/Rl/NfS 


I am  interested  in: 
University  credits  □ 
Resident  study  at  a 
foreign  university  □ 
Special  countries 
or  areas  □ 

(Specify) 


John  H.  Furbay,  Ph.  D.,  Director  Air  World  Tours,  gt  no 

80  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  information  on  the  Trans  World  Airlines  Educational 
Tours  to  be  offered  in  1953. 


Name 

Position  _ 
Address _ 

City 

State 


_ Zone - 


_ Phone  No.~ 
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The  new  doctor  was  the  only  one  available  in 
the  mining  town  when  engineer  Kelly’s  wife  was 
taken  ill.  Called  to  the  home,  he  went  upstairs 
to  the  sick  room  but  came  down  in  a few  min- 
utes to  inquire,  “Have  you  a corkscrew  handy?” 
Given  the  tool,  he  disappeared  up  the  stairs  for 
the  second  time. 

Several  minutes  later  the  doctor  was  back. 
“Got  a screw  driver?”  he  asked  the  anxious  Kelly. 


Instrument  in  hand,  he  went  upstairs  again. 

Almost  immediately  he  was  downstairs  again. 
“A  chisel  and  mallet,  quickly,”  he  demanded.  The 
distraught  engineer  could  stand  it  no  longer. 
“For  the  love  of  Heaven,  doctor,”  he  begged, 
“what’s  the  matter  with  my  wife?” 

“Don’t  know  yet,”  was  the  reply.  “Can’t  get  my 
medicine  bag  open.” 


While  grouse-hunting  in  the  meadow,  a fellow 
was  amazed  to  see  a nude  girl  flash  before  his 
eyes,  closely  followed  by  two  men  in  white.  A 
third  man  in  white  carrying  a pail  of  sand 
brought  up  the  rear. 

“What’s  the  deal  here?”  the  fellow  asked  the 
sand  carrier. 


“This  girl  just  escaped  from  the  asylum  and 
we’ve  got  to  catch  her,”  the  man  panted  as  he 
ran  along. 

“Yes,”  persisted  the  hunter,  “but  why  the 
sand  ?” 

“Oh,”  came  the  reply,  “I  caught  her  yesterday. 
This  is  my  handicap.” 


Definition  of  a double  petunia : 
Petunia  is  a flower  like  begonia 
Begonia  is  meat  like  sausage 
Sausage  and  battery  is  a crime 
Monkeys  crime  trees 
Trees  a crowd 

A rooster  crow’d  and  made  noise 
The  noise  is  on  your  face,  like 
eyes 

The  eyes  is  opposite  the  nays 
A horse  nays 
A horse  has  a colt 
You  catch  a colt  and  go  to  bed 
and  wake  up  with  double 
petunia. 


STUDENTS 

• • The  convenient  location  of  our 
■ new  store  in  the  College  Park 
Shopping  Center  offers  you  many 
of  your  school  needs,  popularly 
priced.  We  supply  everything  but 
the  talent. 

ARTISTS'  PAINTERS' 

DRAFTSMEN  S & ENGINEERS' 
SUPPLIES 

1332  li  E ITU  3313 

N.Y.AVE.PI  V I II  11th 

7334  Balto.  Ave.  College  Park,  Md. 
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An  old  Negro  preacher  was 
explaining  to  his  congregation 
the  difference  between  faith  and 
knowledge. 

“Now,  my  brethren,”  he  said, 
“hit’s  like  dis:  Dar’s  Brudder 
Johnsing  and  de  five  little  Johns- 
ings.  She  knows  dey’s  her  chil- 
len — dat’s  knowledge.  He  be- 
lieves dey’s  his  chillen — dat’s 
faith.” 


24-Hour  Towing  Service 

Chaney’s  Garage 

For  complete  tune-up 
service,  visit  College  Park’s 
most  popular  garage. 
Everything  for  your  car. 

BUY  AT  THE 

ESSO 

SIGN 

7505  BALTIMORE  AVE.  WA.  9710 


Ilf 

NORMAN 

• Sales  Service  • 

Mom  and  Pop  welcome  you  to 

We  appreciate  your  ImdineM-. 

Hollywood  hu> 

8320  Washington-Baltimore  Blvd. 

Fine  Foods  and  Beverages 

College  Park,  Maryland 

BALTIMORE  BOULEVARD 

TOWER  5100 

2 Miles  North  of  Md.  U. 
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BRAND  NEW! 

Mrs.  Steely  can  fit  your  figure 

to  suit  you  and  your  purse.  Excellent 

service  to  College  Park  co-eds  for  5 years. 

Steely  s Style  Shop 

NEW  LOCATION 

7409  Baltimore  Are.  - - - College  Park 


LOOK 
AT  HER ! 
A 300 
BOWLER 


HUH!  NOTHING  TOTHIG 
be — 7 GAME  I r— T 


A CLEAN 

strike!  Eoy. 
HAVE  X GOT 

A partner! 


©NLY  TIME  WILL  TELL  how  good  A bowler  will 

BE.  AND  ONLY  TIME  WILL  TELL  HOW  MILD  AND  GOOD 
TASTING  A CIGARETTE  CAN  BE.1  TAKE  YOUR. TIME. .MAKE 
THE  SENSIBLE  30-CAY  CAMEL  MILDNESS  TEST.  SEE 
HOW  CAMELS  SUI T YOUR  THROAT  AS  YOUR  STEADY  SMOKE  j 


“/  HOW  CAN  m 
< THEY  TELL  m 
> SO  SOON?  ^ 
TAKE  IT  FROM  AN 
ALLEY  CAT.. ONLY 
HER  FORM'S 

good!  ^ 


o o o 


ilfoc  only  Time  will  Tell 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


CAMEL  leads  all  other  brands  by  billions  of  cigarettes! 


cUest  CAMELS  in  your 


l?zone-fbr30  days! 


CAMELS  are  America’s  most 
popular  cigarette.  It  makes  sense 
to  test  them  as  your  steady 
smoke.  Smoke  only  Camels  for 
thirty  days.  See  how  rich  and 
flavorful  they  are  — pack  after 
pack ! See  how  mild  CAMELS 
are  — week  after  week ! 


T for  Taste— 
T for  Throat 


Take  off  )otjr 

HattoffieMosf- 

Important 

Girl  in  Your  Ljfe  / 


Not  the  Queen  of  the  Junior  Prom,  not  the  Kappa  most  likely  to 
succeed,  but  a little  receptionist  named  Jane! 

She’s  the  gal  at  the  desk  at  the  very  first  company  you  are  going  to 
call  on.  The  gal  who  will  flash  the  word  that  Fearless  Peerless  is 
without,  ready,  willing  and  able  to  go  to  work.  Take  off  your  hat  as 
you  enter,  smiling. 

And,  brother,  you  better  have  a hat ! Because  it  is  a well-known 
fact  that  today’s  business  executive  looks  favorably  upon  the  pro- 
spective junior  executive  who  has  the  foresight  to  dress  the  part.  You 
may  get  away  with  being  without  a hat  on  the  banks  of  the  Old 
Raritan — but  not  on  Madison  Ave.,  LaSalle  St.  or  Market  St.! 

So,  go  forth  from  the  hallowed  halls,  brother — and  may  luck  attend 
you — proudly  bearing  your  diploma  in  one  hand  and  your  hat  in  the 
other.  With  a hat,  you’re  not  dressed  to  get  by — you’re  dressed  to 
get  ahead. 


"Wear  a Hat  — Iti  as  Healthy  as  Its  Handsome! 


These  fine  hat  labels  have  published  this  advertise-  1 

DOBBS  HI  CAVANAGH 

I 

knox  yy 

ment  in  the  interests  of  good  grooming  and  good  i 

BERG#  BYRON®  C&K 

health  of  American  men. 

DUNLAP  ©is 

Divisions  of  the  Hot  Corporation  of  America — Makers  of  Fine  Hats  for  Men  and  Women 
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This  Issue 

Holiday  greetings  from  The  Old  Line 
staff.  If  you’ve  ever  torn  your  hair  over 
Christmas  gifts,  you  can  understand  the 
inspiration  for  It’s  the  Thought  That 
Counts?  Or,  if  winter  means  another 
boxing  season  to  you,  read  Hit  ’Em 
Again — Harder!  Mo  Lebowitz  has  a foot- 
ball story  with  a Pogo  twist,  and 
Lawrence  Roberts  has  a light  slant  on 
a knight-in-shining-armor  story.  Read 
on,  and  we’ll  see  you  again  next  year. 
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copy.  Subscription  rate:  one  dollar  per 
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A Shot  In  The  Night 


ASHOT  RIPPED  past  my  left 
ear,  taking  the  lower  half 
with  it,  and  I knew  that  danger 
lay  ahead.  I ran  my  hand  caress- 
ingly over  my  machine  gun,  kissed 
my  lucky  rabbit’s  foot,  and  crept 
down  the  pitch-black  alley,  drag- 
ging my  broken  leg  behind  me. 

I was  mad,  fighting,  shooting 
mad ; and  somebody  was  going  to 
get  hurt.  If  that  somebody  was  go- 
ing to  be  me,  I was  going  to  hurt 
a lot  of  other  somebodies  first. 
Cause  when  I’m  mad  there’s  no 
stopping  me,  and  I was  SO  mad ! 

That  low,  double-dealing  son-of- 
a-seacook  Exotic  Eddie  had  thrown 
a typewriter  at  his  prof — and  it 
was  my  typewriter.  That’s  why  I 
was  now  courting  death  up  a de- 
serted lane  with  six  nasty  crimi- 
nals waiting  to  shoot  my  lovable 
little  head  off. 

A BURST  of  gunfire  revealed 
the  handsome,  all-man  figure 


by  maggie  spoillane 


of  Exotic  Eddie.  My  knees  felt 
weak  and  I gasped  for  breath  as 
his  dazzling  eyes  shimmered  in  the 
light.  But  I slithered  on  with  hate 
in  my  heart  and  murder  in  my 
eyes. 


The  five  henchmen  rushed  me; 
a bullet  ripped  inside  my  coat,  but 
fortunately  I was  carrying  an  en- 
graving plate  in  the  pocket  which 
deflected  the  slug.  I lammed  one 
across  the  jaw;  bit  a second  on 
the  leg;  broke  some  arms.  Then  I 
opened  up  with  my  tommy,  and 
they  lay  gurgling  in  their  own 
blood.  I went  after  Eddie. 

I jumped  him,  knocking  the  gun 
out  of  his  hand  and  swiping  the 
knife  out  of  his  breast  pocket.  He 
fell,  and  I laughed  at  the  majestic, 
drooly  figure  of  Exotic  Eddie 
sprawled  at  my  feet.  I thrust  my 
gun  against  his  chest  and  told  him 
what  a lousy,  rotten  guy  he  was. 
Then  I shot  him.  As  he  died  he 
said,  “I  still  love  ya,  Maggie.” 

So  I kicked  him  in  the  gut  and 
went  down  to  the  Grill  for  a beer. 

THE  END 


Hank,  with  a terrific  hangover,  went  out  to 
the  barn  at  5 a.m.  to  start  milking  and  a long 
day  of  chores.  Said  the  first  cow : 

“Brother,  you  look  terrible;  the  circles  under 
your  eyes  hang  down  to  your  knees.” 

“Yeah,  I know  it,  and  I gotta  work  at  these 
dura  chores  ’til  7 o’clock  tonight.” 

“Well,  I’ll  do  all  I can  to  help,”  volunteered  the 
cow.  “You  just  hang  on  tight  and  I’ll  jump  up 
and  down.” 

*  *  * * 

Two  men  were  working  on  the  White  House 
lawn,  each  supplied  with  a small  push  cart  upon 
which  was  a garbage  can.  The  pair  walked  about 
picking  up  papers  with  a couple  of  long  spears. 
One  spied  a piece  of  toilet  paper  and  started  to 
spear  it,  when  suddenly  a gust  of  wind  came  up 
and  blew  the  paper  into  the  White  House  through 
an  open  window. 

The  man  became  frantic  and  rushed  into  the 
building.  He  returned  shortly  and  sadly  com- 
mented, “I  was  too  late.  He  had  already  signed 
it.” 
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Phi  Delta  Theta  president  Jim  Coyne  will  bid  his  farewell  to  Maryland  Uni- 
versity this  coming  June.  Active  in  campus  affairs,  Jim  has  served  as  president 
of  the  Newman  Club,  vice-president  of  the  Interfraternity  Council,  land  journalist 
for  both  the  Diamondback  and  the  Old  Line.  Besides  this, — for  a nominal  fee,  of 
COUese — he  sorts  seeds  at  the  Plant  Industry  Station  in  Beltsville. 


It*s  The 
Thought 


That  Counts? 


by  jim  coyne  and  bob  mcnally 


• photos  by  phil  geraci 


SANTA  CLAUS’  LITTLE 
HELPERS,  Jim  Coyne  and  Bob 
McNally,  have  come  up  with  an- 
other panel  feature.  They  last 
combined  their  efforts  for  an  arti- 
cle in  the  June,  1951  issue  of  The 
Old  Line  concerned  with  the  idio- 
syncrasies of  the  whole  lot  of 
women,  and  the  gripes  of  the  male 
sex  who  have  no  alternative  but  to 
date  them. 

Since  Christmas  with  all  its 


headaches  about  what  to  give 
whom  was  bound  to  come  around 
this  year  too,  Jim  and  Bob  decided 
to  get  the  word  about  gifts 
straight  from  the  mouths  of  those 
people  who  cause  all  the  trouble — 
girls.  So  one  Sunday  afternoon  at 
the  Theta  house  they  assembled 
three  girls  and  a tape  recorder  and 
proceeded  to  ask  vital  questions. 
This  is  the  result  of  it  all. 
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This  summer  Bob  McNally  experienced  a priceless  few  months  of  life  without 
women  problems;  he  worked  in  Alaska  with  the  Roads  Commission.  Coming  back 
to  Maryland  to  begin  his  senior  year,  Hob,  a member  of  Tau  Kappa  Epslion  and 
Gate  and  Key,  resumed  his  writing  for  the  Diamondback  and  the  Old  Line.  And 
between  his  assignments  for  these,  he  finds  time  'to  attend  journalism  and  other 
assorted  classes. 


“Do  You  Think  It  Prop  er 

Tor  A Man  To  Give  His  Girl 
Lingerie  For  Christmas?'’' 


MODERATOR:  What  would  you 
like  for  Christmas  and  from 
whom  would  you  like  to  receive 
it? 

ANN : I think  a nice  new  conver- 
tible would  be  fine,  along  with 
a handsome  chauffeur. 

BETTY : I always  like  to  get 

clothes  for  Christmas. 

NANCY : I will  take  anything  I 
can  get ! 

MODERATOR:  Anything? 

NANCY:  Well  . . . 

MODERATOR:  What  kind  of  gifts 
do  you  think  a man  should  give 
a woman? 

ANN : I like  to  get  practical  gifts 
such  as  clothes  or  jewelry.  May- 
be a sweater  . . . 

MODERATOR:  Something  to  put 
a pin  on,  eh? 

BETTY : Gifts  shouldn’t  be  too  ex- 
pensive when  you  first  go  with 
a boy.  Jewelry  is  nice  if  you 
are  engaged  or  pinned — maybe 
some  clothes. 

NANCY : If  a fellow  is  pinned  to 
a girl,  he  has  a fair  idea  of 
what  she  already  has.  Some- 
times if  he  doesn’t,  he  comes  up 
with  a quart  of  something  you 
already  have  twenty  bottles  of. 
Knowing  her  tastes,  he  should 
give  her  something  he  knows 
she  would  like. 

MODERATOR:  What  about  start- 


ing a silver  set  with  your  fian- 
cee? 

NANCY:  Well,  that  could  lead  to 
complications  if  you  broke  up. 
There  you  would  be,  dividing 
the  set — one  spoon  for  you,  a 
knife  for  me  . . . 

MODERATOR:  Do  you  think  it  is 
proper  for  a man  to  give  his  girl- 
friend lingerie  for  Christmas? 

ANN : Seriously,  I don’t  think  most 
boys  have  particularly  good 
taste  in  lingerie.  Most  girls  don’t 
like  the  kind  they  receive  and 
it  is  embarrassing  for  a girl  to 
open  such  a gift  in  front  of  her 
family  and  friends. 

BETTY : If  you  are  planning  to 
get  married,  it  is  not  such  a bad 
idea. 

NANCY : If  he  has  enough  courage 
to  go  up  to  a lingerie  counter 
to  buy  it,  he  deserves  a medal. 
Personally,  I like  seeing  people 
wear  the  gifts  I give  them,  but 
this  lingerie  business  raises 
complications. 

MODERATOR:  How  should  a coed 
and  her  beau  spend  Christmas? 

ANN : The  spirit  of  Christmas  is 
at  home  and  with  the  family  . . . 

MODERATOR:  But  whose  family? 

ANN : A little  time  should  be  spent 
with  both  families. 

BETTY : I like  to  go  to  a midnight 
church  service  with  the  fellow 


if  we  are  going  steady,  and  then 
go  home  and  open  the  gifts. 

NANCY : If  you  are  going  steady, 
it  would  be  fun  to  visit  both 
families,  go  to  a party,  attend 
a midnight  service  and  open  the 
presents  at  home. 

ANN : I’m  one  of  those  people  who 
likes  to  wait  ’til  Christmas 
morning  and  think  about  the 
presents  all  through  the  night. 

MODERATOR:  Are  men  more 

practical  in  giving  gifts  than 
women? 

ANN : Oh,  I think  women  are 
more  practical.  When  I give  a 
gift,  I always  consider  what  I 
can  do  with  it  if  he  returns  it. 

BETTY : I really  do  think  most 


“I  don’t  think  boys  have  good  taste 


Even  water  tastes  better  when  pretty  Ann  Schindel,  a isenior  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics, boils  it.  This  twenty-one  year  old  Delta  Gamma  is  president  of  the  Panhel- 
lenic  Council,  and  serves  on  the  campus  Judicial  Council.  She’s  come  a long  way 
since  the  time  she  left  her  home  in  Hagerstown,  Maryland  to  come  to  college, 
accumulating  among  her  other  honors  membership  in  Omicron  Nu,  fthe  Home 
Economics  honorary. 
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Blues  aren’t  long  for  the  world  when  *pert  Nancy  Herring,  president  of  Dormi- 
tory Three,  is  around.  This  twenty  year  old  history  major,  a Kappa  Alpha  Theta, 
has  a genuine  quality  and  a keen  sense  of  humor  that  makes  her  a favorite  with 
whomever  she  meets.  Listed  among  her  activities  are  sponsor  for  R.  0.  T.  €., 
representative  to  Women’s  League,  and  work  last  semester  on  the  Student  Activi- 
ties Committee.  And  incidentally,  Nancy  is  one  of  those  curiosities  better  known 
as  a “native  Washingtonian.” 


girls  are  more  practical.  Usually 
the  girl  will  ask  the  boy’s 
brother  or  mother  what  he 
needs,  while  men  buy  something 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  that 
he  thinks  will  surprise  her. 

NANCY : I concur  with  Ann  and 
Betty.  Some  of  the  “surprises” 
the  fellows  give  turn  out  to  be 
shocks. 

MODERATOR:  What  was  one  of 
the  biggest  “shocks”  you  re- 
ceived? 

NANCY:  I once  hinted  for  a gold 
bracelet.  The  one  he  gave  me 
was  so  heavy  I couldn’t  lift  my 
arm!  It  wasn’t  gold,  and  from 
the  size  of  the  links,  it  must 
have  been  used  in  a Georgia 
chain  gang. 

BETTY : I got  some  perfume  I 
didn’t  like  once,  but  I never 
wore  it,  and  the  fellow  never 
knew  the  difference. 

ANN : Haven’t  had  much  trouble 
that  wray — the  hints  I drop  are 
pretty  broad. 


“I  met  a boy  once  who  . . . 


MODERATOR:  What  about  giving 
expensive  gifts? 

ANN : If  you  get  an  expensive  gift, 
you  feel  obligated  to  the  giver, 
and  often  you  are  going  with  a 
fellow  to  whom  you  don’t  want 
to  feel  obligated. 

MODERATOR:  What  about  that 
convertible  you  mentioned  ear- 
lier? 

ANN : A small  convertible  will  do. 

BETTY : Maybe  a small  remem- 
brance . . . 

MODERATOR:  How  about  a sil- 
ver baton? 

BETTY : That  would  be  fine,  but 
I could  use  another  one  with 
lights. 

NANCY : It’s  embarrassing  to  re- 
ceive an  expensive  gift  when 
you  can’t  give  one  in  return.  It 
kind  of  puts  the  receiver  behind 
the  eight-ball. 

MODERATOR:  What  do  you  think 
of  engagement  rings  as  Christ- 
mas gifts? 

ANN : If  the  boy  and  girl  are  seri- 
ous, I think  an  engagement  ring 
would  be  a very  nice  present. 

BETTY : In  the  first  place,  I don’t 
believe  in  engagement  rings.  I 
would  rather  have  a plain  gold 
band. 

MODERATOR:  Patience,  patience! 

NANCY : Before  a fellow  gives  a 
girl  an  engagement  ring,  he 
should  talk  it  over  with  her. 
You  should  be  careful  where  you 
are  when  you  give  her  the  ring. 
If  her  family  and  friends  are 
there,  and  you  present  it,  ex- 
claiming “Surprise !”,  and  she 
hands  it  back — surprise ! 


“I’ll  take  anything  I can  get!” 


MODERATOR:  Eventually  all  of 
you  are  going  to  get  married 
and  have  children.  Do  you  want 
your  children  to  believe  in  Santa 
Claus? 

ANN : Sure,  part  of  the  fun  of 
growing  up  is  believing  there 
is  a Santa  Claus. 

BETTY : I met  a little  boy  once 
who  didn’t  believe  in  Santa 
Claus,  and  I felt  there  was  some- 
thing lacking  in  his  childhood. 

NANCY:  When  I was  three,  I 
pulled  a man’s  beard  off  and  told 
him  he  was  just  a man,  not 
Santa  Claus.  I couldn’t  figure 
out  how  he  was  in  so  many 
stores  at  once,  anyway.  So  I 
never  had  a Santa  Claus,  and 
I always  felt  I was  getting 
gypped  when  the  other  kids 
were  looking  forward  to  finding 
out  what  he  had  left  them, 
when  I knew  my  gifts  came 
from  my  parents,  not  St.  Nick. 

THE  END 


With  her  dimples  and  wavy  brown  hair,  shapely  Betty  Woodward  attracts 
more  than  her  fair  s'hare  of  attention  as  she  leads  the  University  of  Maryland 
majorettes  across  the  football  field  this  year.  The  twenty-year  old  junior  from 
Washington,  D.  C.,  is  a Tri  Delt,  a member  of  Upsilon  Upsilon,  the  band  honorary 
and  an  R.O.T.C.  sponsor.  In  her  spare  time  this  agile  gal  tinds  time  to  twist 
and  contort  with  the  Gymkana  troupe. 
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The  Adventures  Of 

ivanhood 

He  Broke  Six  Of  Her  Ribs,  And  His  Spurs 


ONCE  A LONG,  long,  long  time 
ago  there  lived  a brave,  bold, 
daring,  courageous,  handsome  out- 
law named  Ivanhood.  Now  Ivan- 
hood lived  deep  in  Sherwood  forest 
which  is  near  Nottingham  in  Lin- 
colnshire which  is  in  England.  This 
here  outlaw  was  a real  smart 
cookie  who  robbed  the  rich,  took 
out  his  cut,  and  gave  all  the  rest, 
after  taxes,  to  the  poor. 


Gathered  about  this  brave,  bold, 
daring,  courageous,  handsome  out- 
law was  a band  of  stalwart  lads 
called  “Men  of  the  Greenwood.” 
They  were  called  this  simply  be- 
cause years  later  Warner  Broth- 
ers, Columbia,  Walt  Disney  and 
MGM  were  to  record  their  deeds 
in  technicolor. 

Among  these  other  hoods  were 
such  notable  characters  as  Will 


Scarlet,  Friar  Tuck,  Alan  a Dale, 
Much  the  Miller’s  Son  and,  later 
on,  Little  John.  Now,  Will  Scar- 
let, he  always  went  about  Sher- 
wood Forest  wearing  his  red 
tunic  and  drawers.  Seems  the 
Sheriff  of  Nottingham  could 
never  get  him  to  sign  a loyalty 
oath,  so  he  joined  the  merry  men 
of  the  green  something-or-other. 
Why  he  never  got  shot  with  his 
red  ROTC  uniform  on  . . .,  well, 
never  mind;  no  one  knows  any- 
way. 

MOST  PORTLY  of  the  brave 
lads  was  Friar  Tuck,  an 
earlier-day  Zalesak  who  had  dif- 
fered with  the  Canon  of  the 
Black  Friars  over  a matter  of 
policy.  Metropolitan  Life  was  un- 
heard of  in  those  times,  so  Tuck 
found  himself  not  covered  by  any 
policy  when  he  lost  his  habit  and 
staff  in  an  ecclesiastical  crap 
game  in  the  back  room  of  the 
Black  Friar’s  abbey  on  St.  Swin- 
nin’s  day  last.  Needing  a good 
front  man,  Ivanhood  had  let  the 
chubby  one  join  his  band.  As  for 
Alan-a-Dale  and  Much,  these  two 
boys  are  non-entities  who  event- 
ually ended  up  on  Skid  Row  in 
Chelsea-by-the-Sea,  anyway. 
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Ripped  Her  Mojuds 

— by  lawrence  roberts  

Rightfully  called  Ivanhood’s 
right  hand  man  is  Little  John, 
whose  real  name  is  John  Little, 
not  because  he  was  little,  but  be- 
cause he  was  big  and  they 
thought  it  would  be  funny  if  they 
would  call  him  John  Little  be- 
cause he  was  so  big  and  not  so 
little,  but  Ivanhood,  who  had  a 
distorted  sense  of  humor,  called 
him  Little  John  anyway.  Catch? 

Little  J’s  first  tete-a-tete  with 
Ivanhood  is  historic.  One  day  the 
famed  outlaw  came  to  a stream 
and  upon  looking  for  a way  to 
cross  he  espied  a log  bridge.  As 
he  began  crossing  the  bridge,  lo 
and  behold,  here  comes  Little 
John  from  the  other  side — East- 
ern Shore,  so  to  speak. 

“What  ho!”  exclaimed  Ivan. 

“What  ho!”  exclaimed  John. 

“What  ho!”  exclaimed  Ivan. 

“What  ho!”  exclaimed  John. 

“What  ho!”  exclaimed  Ivan. 

“What  ho!”  exclaimed  John. 

And  so  it  went  until  they  called 
it  off  because  of  darkness  where- 
upon they  fought  it  out  with 
quarterstaffs  and  Little  John 
won  and  Ivanhood  asked  him  to 
join  the  band  because  he  was  such 


a good  sport  and  he  didn’t  want 
to  cross  up  any  historians. 

AS  IN  MOST  stories  dealing 
with  the  woods,  sex  also 
raises  its  intriguing  head  in  this 
tale.  Now  Ivanhood  was  in  love 
with  a noblewoman  who  lived  in 
Nottingham,  a sort  of  Silver 
Spring  without  the  Hecht  com- 
pany. The  name  of  this  lass  was 
Maid  Marion.  Just  who  did,  no  one 
knows,  but  anyway  she  was  deeply 
in  love  with  this  brave,  bold,  dar- 
ing, courageous,  handsome  outlaw. 
In  Ivanhood’s  own  quiet  way,  he 
was  hot  for  her,  too. 

At  one  time  Ivanhood  had  been 
of  noble  blood,  but  what  with  pay- 
ing some  of  his  take  to  the  king 
and  some  to  the  Black  Friars,  he 
decided  to  eliminate  these  middle- 
men by  becoming  an  outlaw.  Mar- 
ion had  always  loved  Ivan  since  the 
day  she  had  first  seen  his  picture 
on  the  back  of  a package  of  Post 
Roasties.  Ripping  off  the  box  top 
and  enclosing  a dime,  she  sent  the 
b.b.d.c.h.  outlaw  a letter  request- 
ing a date.  Having  never  heard  of 
the  Mann  Act,  Ivan  had  been  run- 
ning a date  bureau  on  the  back  of 
cereal  boxes.  This  way  he  could 


get  his  Kix  and  at  the  same  time 
sow  a few  Oats.  Ha,  hah,  hahh! 

Maid  Marion’s  first  date  with 
Ivan  was  a near  catastrophe.  The 
big  stoop  had  forgotten  to  take 
his  armor  off  and  when  he  kissed 
her  good  night,  he  broke  six  ribs, 
and  his  spurs  ruined  her  only  pair 
of  Mojuds.  She  also  learned  not  to 
smooch  with  a man  who  chews 
cut  plug. 

Ivanhood  had  enemies  a-plenty. 
One  was  the  Sheriff  of  Notting- 
ham, a little  weasel  of  a man  who 
gave  out  parking  tickets  on  market 
days.  Prince  John  was  the  other 
antagonist  eager  for  Ivan’s  body — 
on  the  rack,  that  is.  For  years 
these  two  men  planned  to  get  the 
outlaw  until  one  day  they  decided 
to  hold  a pin-ball  tournament  in 
which  they  knew  the  outlaw  would 
compete. 

On  the  day  of  the  games,  ban- 
ners were  flying,  trumpets  were 
blaring,  and  the  people  of  Notting- 
hamtown  were  in  a gay  mood.  At 
the  far  end  of  the  fair  ground  was 
Maid  Marion  on  a grand  throne  in 
a tent  left  over  from  a revival 
meeting.  It  would  be  she  who  would 

( continued,  on  page  23) 
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Maryland’s  outstanding  Red  and  White  Band  goes  through  one  of  its  many  halftime  maneu- 
vers, here  forming  the  letters  L.  S.  U.  at  the  Louisiana  State-Maryland  game.  The  band  members 
receive  no  scholarships. 


Halftime 


Any  School  May  Have  A Band  - But  Few  As  Fine 


by  chuck  keffer 


££  r ADIES  and  Gentlemen,  we 
direct  your  attention  to  the 
eastern  end  of  the  field  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  Band,  one 
hundred  and  forty  strong,  under 
the  direction  of  Lieutenant  Rob- 
ert L.  Landers,  and  led  on  the 
field  by  Drum  Major  Bill  Stokes 
of  Baltimore,  Maryland.”  Then, 
with  a burst  of  marching  music, 
this  colorful  group  proceeds  to 
offer  another  of  its  consistently 
good  shows.  With  more  than  90 
per  cent  of  the  organization  re- 


turning this  semester,  plus  many 
new  faces  added  to  the  ranks, 
the  band  increased  in  size  and  in 
quality. 

Charles  Zatarain,  president  of 
the  Sugar  Bowl  Committee,  con- 
gratulated the  University  Band 
after  its  fine  presentation  in  New 
Orleans  this  year.  He  stated  that 
“of  the  thirty-eight  bands  appear- 
ing in  nineteen  Sugar  Bowl  Clas- 
sics, the  Red  and  White  of  Mary- 
land was  judged  the  most  out- 
standing.” 


After  witnessing  the  halftime 
show  in  Boston  early  in  November, 
the  president  of  Pratt-Whitney 
commented  that  Maryland’s  band 
was  the  best  he  has  ever  seen  in 
New  England.  Boston  fans  wrote 
off  our  show  as  something  to  be  ex- 
pected ; they  heard  that  each  mem- 
ber of  the  band  possessed  a schol- 
arship. No  scholarships  of  this  na- 
ture are  offered  at  Maryland  Uni- 
versity. A Boston  paper  quipped: 
“They  even  beat  us  at  halftime.” 
Since  these  shows  received  such 
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Par  Excellence 


As  Maryland’s 


C^INCE  THERE  ARE  only  four 
hours  of  regularly  scheduled 
practice  time  a week,  Bill  calls 
meetings  of  the  key  men  to  tell 
them  exactly  what  their  respective 
sections  are  to  do.  On  Tuesday, 
these  men  instruct  their  groups 
concerning  the  various  formations. 
Then  the  band  marches  off  to  old 
Byrd  Stadium,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  afternoon  is  spent  walking 
through  the  formations  and  cor- 
recting the  discrepancies  which 
seemed  workable  on  paper.  The  two 
hours  on  Thursday  find  the  em- 
phasis placed  on  split-second  tim- 
ing. Should  there  be  inclement 
weather  on  either  of  these  after- 
noons, practice  is  held  in  the 
Armory.  In  such  cases,  a final  re- 
hearsal is  held  before  the  game 
on  Saturday  if  it  is  at  all  possible. 
Although  Stokes  is  the  “brains” 
behind  the  halftime  maneuvers, 
he  quickly  adds  that  “the  Drum 
Major  is  only  as  good  as  the  unit 
behind  him.” 

However,  the  band  does  not 
limit  its  talent  to  halftime  shows. 
With  the  termination  of  the  foot- 
ball season,  interest  is  turned  to- 
ward the  concert  season.  Each 
year  the  Concert  Band  tours  the 
State  of  Maryland,  playing  at 
many  high  schools.  In  addition  to 
this  program,  special  interest  is 


aroused  because  of  the  proposed 
trip  to  entertain  troops  stationed 
abroad  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force.  The  Uni- 
versity administration  must  pro- 
vide its  stamp  of  approval  before 
such  a trip  may  be  made.  The 
band  is  grateful  to  the  Air  Force 
and  the  administration  for  past 
cooperation,  since  the  former  has 
provided  it  with  the  capable  lead- 
ership of  Lieutenant  Landers,  and 
the  latter  has  seldom  balked  at 
appropriating  money  for  such 
items  as  new  uniforms,  traveling 
expenses,  and  other  necessities. 

Although  final  plans  have  not 
been  completed,  this  year’s  pro- 
posed trip  would  include  concerts 
in  Newfoundland,  Iceland,  the 
Azores,  French  Morrocco,  and 
Tripoli.  The  return  home  would  be 
either  by  way  of  Central  Europe 
with  stops  in  Italy,  Germany,  and 
England,  or  via  Bermuda.  Little 
school  time  will  be  lost,  as  most  of 
the  trip  will  be  made  over  the 
Easter  vacation. 

So  you  see,  Marylanders,  the 
Red  and  White  Band  is  an  organi- 
zation of  which  the  University  can 
be  justly  proud.  It  is  indeed  one 
of  Maryland’s  most  spirited,  color- 
ful, and  well-organized  groups. 

THE  END 


acclaim,  let  us  follow  a typical  one 
from  the  time  that  it  is  a vague 
idea  until  it  is  presented  for  public 
view.  Much  credit  necessarily  goes 
to  Bill  Stokes,  whose  task  it  is  to 
formulate  the  performance.  On 
the  average,  approximately  eight 
hours  of  preparation  are  required 
before  the  individual  member  of 
the  band  ever  learns  his  part  in  the 
performance.  According  to  Stokes, 
each  show  may  be  broken  down  in- 
to four  categories:  “a  fanfare,  an 
entrance,  a salute  to  both  schools, 
and  an  exit.”  Behind  these  ma- 
neuvers, there  must  be  a central 
theme  which  depends  upon  the  oc- 
casion, such  as  Dad’s  Day  or 
Homecoming. 


Drum  Major  Hill  Stokes  not  only  leads  the  hand  On  the  field,  but  plans  and 
directs  the  halftime  entertainment  as  well,  outlining  each  individual’s  part  in 
the  formations.  When  the  football  closes,  the  group  forms  a concert  band. 
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The  Bottle  Would  Slide  Across  The 
Cobblestones  And  Shatter 
Against  The  Granite  Curb 

— by  stan  rubenstein  


AS  THE  GRAYNESS  THAT  precedes  the  early 
morning  sunlight  crept  down  the  street,  the 
tenement  windows  lit  up  in  a scattered  pattern. 
The  wind  carried  the  grayness  into  every  nook 
and  cranny  and  into  one  particular  doorway.  A 
figure,  bundled  in  a ragged  tweed  overcoat,  was 
propped  at  a crooked  angle  against  the  doorsill. 
The  figure  coughed  once  or  twice  and  rolled  over  to 
face  the  intruding  light.  The  man  extended  his 
arms  and  shuddered  as  if  his  whole  body  was  racked 
with  pain.  He  braced  his  scrawny  hands  against 
the  wall  and  lifted  his  body  from  the  stone  floor. 
This  was  his  usual  way  of  getting  up  in  the  morn- 
ing. Maybe  it  was  not  always  the  same  doorway 
and  maybe  the  cold  was  not  always  present,  but  the 
aching  was  always  there,  and  the  first  rays  of  light 
always  interrupted  the  wonderful  sleep  that  was 
his  blessing. 

The  man  staggered  out  of  the  doorway  and  down 
the  wide  marble  steps.  He  stood  for  a moment  at 
the  bottom  of  the  steps  as  if  debating  with  him- 
self in  which  direction  to  start  walking. 

More  lights  were  popping  on  in  the  tenement 
windows.  The  streets  were  beginning  to  fill  with 
the  laborers  and  peddlers  who  started  work  early 
each  day.  The  working  people  moved  briskly  along 
their  ways,  ignoring  the  man  in  the  tweed  overcoat 
who  wandered  aimlessly  down  the  street.  The  in- 
creasing daylight  made  it  possible  to  see  better 
how  he  was  dressed.  The  coat  was  a leftover  from 
the  trash  heap.  Three  buttons  were  missing,  and 
one  of  his  hands  replaced  them  by  clutching  the 
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coat  to  hold  it  together.  A pair  of  rolled  up  olive 
drab  trousers  showed  from  under  the  torn  bottom 
edge  of  the  coat.  A scraped  leather  cap  was  pulled 
tightly  over  his  head.  The  tops  of  his  shoes  seemed 
in  wearable  condition,  but  there  was  question  as 
to  the  presence  of  complete  soles. 

PHYSICALLY,  THE  MAN  was  even  in  worse  con- 
dition than  his  clothing.  His  face  bones,  covered 
by  tightly  drawn  skin,  protruded  in  a grotesque 
fashion.  His  beard  was  matted  and  knotted  with 
countless  days’  filth.  From  chin  to  shoes  he  was 
covered  except  for  his  hands;  they  were  bony.  His 
long,  broken  fingernails  were  black  with  dirt.  His 
entire  body  was  bent.  His  legs  did  not  seem  to  have 
strength.  He  shuffled  them  along  instead  of  lift- 
ing them  for  each  step. 

For  him  the  day  would  go  the  same  as  all  the 
others.  He  would  walk  the  streets  and  alleys.  He 
would  inspect  the  trash  cans  and  supervise  a con- 
struction job  from  a sidewalk  post.  He  would  wander 
along  the  wharves  and  maybe  do  some  window 
shopping  if  he  got  as  far  as  the  big  stores.  Later 
in  the  day  he  would  begin  to  worry  about  money 
with  which  to  buy  liquor.  He  would  beg  from 
strangers.  He  would  always  manage  to  get  some 
money.  There  would  be  enough  for  a few  drinks, 
enough  to  start  a desire  for  more.  Together  with 
the  other  men  who  lived  in  his  world,  he  would 
make  the  rounds  of  the  bars  that  dotted  his  neigh- 
borhood. The  evening  would  become  a nightmare. 
The  men  would  sit  in  huddled  groups,  figuring, 
scheming  how  to  get  just  one  more  drink. 

Some  of  the  men  would  talk  to  themselves,  some 
would  cry,  and  others  would  sit  in  silence.  All  led 


the  same  life;  all  had  the  same  desires.  As  the 
night  dragged  on,  the  men  would  pick  themselves 
up  and  drift  away  from  one  another.  Each  would 
go  to  seek  out  his  night’s  lodging. 

THE  MAN  IN  THE  TWEED  overcoat  would  shuffle 
down  an  alley  and  out  into  a dimly  lighted  street. 
The  winter  wind  would  be  whistling  around  the 
corner  and  slipping  through  his  coat  to  chill  his 
body.  He  would  not  use  both  hands  to  clasp  the 
coat  flaps  together.  A stranger  would  move  by, 
ignoring  his  plea  for  money. 

He  would  stop  in  front  of  a doorway  and  examine 
it  with  the  air  of  a wealthy  banker  appraising  a 
country  estate.  Satisfied  with  his  inspection,  he 
would  enter  the  shelter  and  pick  out  the  darkest 
corner  for  his  night’s  sleep.  Before  the  sleep  would 
come  he  would  reach  into  his  pocket  and  withdraw 
a bottle.  He  had  held  out  from  his  associates 
just  one  drink  for  himself.  He  would  gulp  the  bot- 
tle dry.  Then  in  anger  at  the  bottle’s  emptiness, 
he  would  hurl  it  out  into  the  street.  The  bottle 
would  slide  over  the  cobblestones  and  shatter 
against  the  granite  curbstone.  The  noise  would  be 
satisfying  to  him. 

Sleep,  his  blessing,  would  come  easily.  He  would 
sleep  soundly  until  the  last  drink  would  wear  off. 
Another  stranger  would  walk  past  the  doorway  and 
observe  the  figure  curled  in  the  corner.  As  the 
stranger  walked  on  he  would  bemuse  himself  with 
the  thought  of  whether  or  not  the  figure  in  the 
doorway  would  ever  awaken  again. 

THE  END 


Mother  (to  couple  in  unlit 
room) : “What  are  you  doing 
there,  son?” 

Nothing,  Mother.” 

“You’re  getting  more  like  your 
father  every  day.” 


Bridge  Fiend:  “You  should  bid 
two  no-trump  after  a two  de- 
mand bid,  if  you  have  a per- 
fect bust.” 

Beautiful  Novice:  “What’s  my 
figure  got  to  do  with  it?” 


He  kissed  her  on  her  rosy  lips; 
How  could  he  then  but  linger? 
But  oh — when  he  caressed  her 
hair, 

A cootie  bit  his  finger. 

— Snipe 


When  Homer  came  home  from 
college,  his  mother  insisted  on 
unpacking  his  trunk.  She  took 
out  a coat  with  a pawnshop  tag 
on  it. 

“Homer,  what’s  this  tag  for?” 
she  asked. 

“Oh,  I went  to  a dance  and 
checked  my  coat,”  replied  her 
son. 

Presently  his  mother  hauled 
out  a pair  of  trousers  with  the 
same  tag  on  it  and  fainted. 

Conductor:  “Madam,  you’ll 

have  to  pay  full  fare  for  that 
boy.  He  must  be  over  twelve.” 

“How  can  be  be  over  twelve 
when  I’ve  only  been  married  ten 
years?” 

“Listen,  lady,  I collect  fares — 
not  confessions.” 


A man  was  driving  an  auto 
with  his  wife  in  the  back  seat 
and  stalled  his  car  on  the  rail- 
road track  with  the  train  coming. 
His  wife  screamed,  “Go  on!  Go 
on!”  Her  husband  said,  “You 
have  been  driving  from  the  back 
seat  all  day.  I’ve  got  my  end 
across.  See  what  you  can  do 
with  your  end.” 


Coed:  “I’ll  stand  on  my  head  or 
bust.” 

P.  E.  Instructor:  “Just  stand  on 
your  head.  We  don’t  expect 
too  much.” 


Of  all  the  wolves  upon  this  earth 
The  ones  who’ve  cause  to  brag 
are  Chase  and  Sanborn. 

They  alone  have  dated  every  bag. 
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CHRISTMAS  IN  FRISCO 


HER  FACE  LOOKED  WHITE  AND 
MASK-LIKE  AS  THEY  CAST  OFF 


by  bob  mcnally 


THERE’S  NO  PLACE  like  Frisco 
to  spend  Christmas  Eve  unless 
you  have  a little  beach  house  on 
Maui  with  some  Kanaki  dish  keep- 
ing house  for  you.  Well,  Market 
street  isn’t  Maui,  but  after  run- 
ning around  in  this  rat  race  for 
so  long,  second  best  is  good 
enough,  indeed. 

So  far  this  year,  it  hadn’t 
snowed  in  mid-California  and  the 
crisp  tinsel-like  stars  hanging  over 
Nob  Hill  offered  little  promise  as 
I walked  into  the  Piccadilly  Club 
Bar  just  off  Market.  The  P.C.  had 
been  my  hangout  six  years  ago 
when  I had  been  an  enlisted  man 
in  the  Pacific  fleet.  Now  that  the 
Navy  had  seen  fit  to  give  me  Lieu- 
tenant, j.g.,  it  was  the  first  joint 
I visited  when  I got  into  town. 

The  Piccadilly  has  many  fea- 
tures which  are  easy  to  take  for 
a sailor  who  calls  home  any  place 
he  can  hang  his  hard-bill.  It  has 
a quiet  friendliness  often  lacking 
in  pubs  back  east.  The  bartenders 
are  tops  in  the  profession,  and 
whatever  hustlers  hang  out  there 


are  strictly  high  class  babes  with 
college  degrees.  It  also  boasts  a 
“fellow”  at  the  Hammond,  who 
plays  musical  comedy  tunes  and 
scores  from  the  movies.  Every 
now  and  then  he’ll  play  a pop  hit 
for  some  hick  tourist  fresh  in 
from  the  states. 

Well,  the  old  place  hadn’t 
changed  much  except  Rick  and 
Slim,  the  two  night  men  six  years 
ago,  were  not  at  their  old  stations. 
Fact  is,  the  distinguished  graying 
gent  behind  the  cash  register 
never  heard  of  them.  The  drink 
was  smooth  and  cool,  and  as  I 
began  looking  over  my  fellow  sin- 
ners, the  joker  at  the  console 
played  “White  Christmas.”  Gosh, 
“White  Christmas.”  It  came  out  in 
1942  just  before  I joined  the  Navy, 
the  first  time.  1942,  one  year  after 
Pearl  Harbor.  1952,  two  years  af- 
ter Korea.  Did  I snicker? 

SOMEHOW  THE  holiday  crowd 
managed  to  be  friendly  and  hap- 
py. It  might  have  been  put  on, 
but  what  the  h — , play  it  for  all 
its  worth,  Mac.  That  guy  in  the 


L of  the  bar;  some  movie  sales- 
man ; lots  of  ulcers,  head  office 
won’t  let  him  alone;  studio’s  been 
putting  out  lousy  pictures;  theater 
owners  want  arty  stuff.  He’s  got 
it  bad;  no  holiday  for  him.  Girl 
next  to  him  is  much  better  off. 
Two  drinks  and  she’s  believing  in 
Santa  Claus  again.  Small  wonder, 
^ the  ape  on  her  right  has  a big  roll 
to  kill,  and  she’s  eager  to  be  an  ac- 
complice. 

Next  to  her  are  a sailor,  marine 
and  soldier,  all  buddy-buddy.  Per- 
fect example  of  service  unification. 
Wonder  how  it  will  be  by  the  time 
the  chimes  at  St.  Marys  announce 
midnight  mass.  They  have  their 
eyes  on  two  items  in  the  opposite 
L from  the  movie  man.  Three  and 
two ; look  out,  soldier.  Three  empty 
stools  as  a trio  of  perennials  go 
out  the  door  to  make  the  rounds. 
Then  there’s  me,  a table-service 
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counter  and  another  stool  holding 
a beefy  guy  that  has  merchant  ma- 
rine written  all  over  his  pin-stripe 
suit.  Then  the  other  L with  the 
two  pickups. 

At  the  small  tables  are  out-of- 
towners  and  smartly  dressed  les- 
serlites  of  the  business  world  with 
their  legit  girl  friends.  At  one 
table  is  a gray-haired  amazon, 
probably  a fourth  grade  teacher 
from  Santa  Rosa  down  for  a holi- 
day fling.  Maybe  not ; her  eyes  give 
her  away. 

The  beefy  one  keeps  looking  my 
way.  Doesn’t  like  the  Navy,  especi- 
ally some  punk  fresh  out  of  college. 
He’d  like  to  catch  me  in  the  Black 
Cat  on  Hotel  street  in  Honolulu. 
Hmmm,  like  to  catch  him  running 
guns  to  North  Korea.  Three  people 
come  in  the  door,  two  air  force 
officers  and  a girl  in  black.  They 
sit  in  the  three  empties  and  order 
up  while  the  boys  in  blue  try  to 
help  her  with  the  coat.  Eager. 
Would  be  too,  she’s  not  bad.  I’ve 


blonde.  The  Pitcairn  on  that  Satur- 
day the  Shore  Patrol  . . . no,  an- 
other blonde  that  time.  College. 
That  was  it,  back  in  school.  Gad, 
how  long  ago  was  it?  I had  been 
pinned  to  her! 

SITTING  BETWEEN  the  two  air- 
borne wolves,  she  hadn’t  noticed 
me  because  they  had  a lot  of  cute 
things  to  say  and  each  was  enjoy- 
ing the  view  her  black  low  cut 
afforded  them.  She  laughed  at 
their  jokes,  the  same  old  laugh 
only  more  professional  than  it  had 
been  on  the  steps  of  the  Nu  Iota 
house.  I could  break  this  up;  old 
friend  from  college  and  all  that 
sort  of  stuff,  but  why  not  wait; 
let  them  tank  her  up  and  then 
move  in  like  that  long  lost  friend. 
Friend?  We  were  going  to  be  mar- 
ried until  that  Alph  Sigma  with 
the  canary  convert  moved  in. 

“We’re  only  pinned,  Fred,  not 
engaged  and  if  this  little  piece  of 
hardware  means  more  than  that, 
I wouldn’t  have  taken  it.”  That 


ended  a beautiful  campus  romance 
beginning  at  homecoming  and  ter- 
minating after  the  spring  ball. 

After  a few  drinks,  the  officer 
next  to  me  excused  himself  and 
headed  for  the  little  boys’  room. 
Looking  over  my  way  Jo  saw  me 
for  the  first  time  since  entering 
the  bar. 

“Fred!”,  she  gasped.  “What  are 
you  doing  here?”  She  hopped  off 
her  stool  and  walked  over  and  1 
got  on  my  feet  just  in  time  to  take 
her  hand  and  kiss  her  behind 
the  ear.  Nuit  d’ Amour — hadn’t 
changed  a bit. 

“Fred,  Fred,  Fred,  you  haven’t 
changed  a bit  and  you  look  tres 
sharp  in  that  sailor  suit.” 

“Who  are  your  friends?”,  I 
asked. 

“Don’t  worry,  just  two  jet  bums 
fresh  in  from  the  fray — Randolph 
Field,  that  is.  Don’t  worry,  we  can 
unload  them  and  you  and  I can 
have  a long,  long  talk;  all  right?” 
tirINE,  FINE”,  I muttered,  no- 

I ticing  the  lone  eagle  was  look- 
ing for  his  wing  man  and,  at  the 
same  time,  wishing  I would  drop 
dead. 

He  wasn’t  happy  when  Jo  went 
over  to  excuse  herself  for  the  rest 
of  the  evening.  She  brought  her 
coat  back  and  as  I put  it  over  her 
shoulders,  it  seemed  strangely  like 
old  times.  We  ducked  out  before 
wing  man  returned  and  lone  eagle 
got  nasty. 

Taking  a cab  to  the  St.  Francis 
we  went  into  the  cocktail  lounge. 

“Married?”,  she  asked,  her  eyes 
strangely  dark  and  distracting. 

“No,  no,  not  yet.  You?” 

“Yeh,”  she  whispered  quickly, 
“Bill  died  when  his  plane  crashed 
into  the  island  of  the  Valley.”  The 
Valley  Forge,  my  old  ship. 

“Sorry,  Jo.”  What  more  can  one 
say,  and  Jo  wouldn’t  have  wanted 
anymore  said.  To  prove  it,  she 
ordered  a double  and  asked  me  to 
dance  a slow  Latin  something  or 
other. 

When  midnight  came  we  sang 
“Noel”,  holding  hands.  We  kissed 
(, continued  on  page  23) 
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Doctor  Allan  Gruchy 
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He  Can  Guarantee  Insomnia 

For  At  Least  Three  Hours  A Week 


by  jim  coyne 

• photo  by  jim  king 


T WAS  A cold,  wet  Saturday 
morning.  The  campus  was  de- 
serted as  it  usually  is  on  cold,  wet, 
Saturday  mornings.  A figure  came 
running  up  the  hill,  through  the 
tunnel,  past  the  library,  and 
dashed  into  the  Business  and  Pub- 
lic Administration  building.  Rush- 
ing down  the  hallway,  he  grabbed 
a doorknob,  jerked  the  door  to  the 
classroom  open,  and  stopped  dead, 
books  falling  to  the  floor.  From 
a height  of  some  eight  feet,  a pair 
of  eyes  glared  down  at  him.  “You 
know  the  rules,  Smith.  You’re 
late.  Beat  it!”  The  student  didn’t 
even  argue.  He  turned,  walked  out 
the  door,  and  slouched  down  the 
hill  to  his  fraternity  house. 

Back  in  the  classroom,  Dr.  Allan 
G.  Gruchy,  Professor  of  Econom- 
ics, stepped  down  off  the  chair, 
vigorously  polished  his  glasses  for 
several  seconds,  squinted  through 
them,  polished  some  more,  then 
placed  the  glasses  on  the  desk  and 
proceeded  to  deliver  his  Economics 
131  lecture  without  wearing  them. 
“Poor  Smith,”  he  muttered,  “that’s 
the  third  time  he’s  been  late  on 


Saturday  morning,,  and  it’s  his 
only  class.  Well,  these  ‘Dirty  Dogs’ 
have  to  learn  punctuality  some- 
time, and  it  might  as  well  be  now.” 
(?  TUDENTS  TAKING  courses 
^ from  Dr.  Gruchy  soon  find  out 
that  his  lectures  include  more  than 
just  lessons  in  Economics.  Punc- 
tuality is  only  one  of  the  things  he 
demands  from  his  students.  Silence 
is  another.  Once  he  had  a student 
in  a class  who,  in  Gruchy’s  own 
words,  “ . . . had  lips  that  were  ex- 
tremely loose.”  Asked  to  be  quiet, 
this  student  kept  right  on  talking, 
bothering  both  the  instructor  and 
the  class.  After  repeated  warn- 
ings, Gruchy  informed  the  talker 
that  if  he  were  not  quiet,  he  would 
be  thrown  out  the  window — bodily. 
The  talker  talked  on.  His  patience 
stretched  to  the  limit,  Dr.  Gruchy 
called  upon  some  of  the  members 
of  the  class,  and  shortly,  passers- 
by  were  startled  to  see  a body  come 
hurtling  out  a window  of  the  BPA 
building,  feet  first.  Luckily  enough, 
the  room  was  on  the  first  floor.  He 
tried  to  climb  back  in,  however,  so 
the  rest  of  the  lecture  was  de- 


livered with  guards  at  the  win- 
dows. 

E WAS  born  November  12,  or 
15,  or  17,  1906,  in  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia.  “They  didn’t 
start  keeping  records  until  after  I 
was  born,”  Gruchy  explains.  No, 
he  does  not  celebrate  three  birth- 
days every  year,  believing  they  are 
nothing  to  brag  about.  He  at- 
tended the  University  of  British 
Columbia,  where  he  received  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Economics  in 
1926.  He  studied  for  his  Master’s 
at  McGill  under  the  famous  Steph- 
en Leacock,  and  received  his  M.A. 
in  1929. 

“Near  the  end  of  1929,”  Dr. 
Gruchy  recalls,  “the  woes  of  the 
depression  were  inflicted  on  the 
American  people.  So  was  I.”  He 
enrolled  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  got  his  PhD  in 
Economics  in  1931.  He  stayed  a 
year  at  Virginia,  “to  teach  and 
learn  a little  about  Americana.” 
IRGINIANS  AND  Canadians, 
Dr.  Gruchy  says,  have  a lot  in 
common.  “People  in  both  places 
( continued,  on  page  21) 
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Hit  *Em  Again,-- 

by  ed  herbert  


Ronnie  Rhodes 


^g^LWEl  DON’T  bounce! 

Glide!”  This  is  not  a charm 
or  dancing  school,  but  boxing 
coach  Frank  Cronin  putting  his 
charges  through  a workout  on 
footwork.  Coach  Cronin  feels  that 
good  footwork  is  one  of  a fighter’s 
most  important  assets. 

When  the  Mid-Winter  Classic 
rolls  around  in  New  Orleans  later 
this  month,  Maryland  will  have  at 
least  one  representative  there.  This 
event,  better  known  as  the  Sugar 
Bowl,  is  a week-long  program  of 
athletic  games  of  all  types.  In  ad- 
dition to  football  and  boxing,  teams 
in  tennis,  basketball,  track  and 
field,  and  boating  will  also  compete. 

The  Sugar  Bowl  is  nothing  new 
for  Maryland  boxing  fans.  In  1948 
the  Terps  whipped  Michigan  State 
5 y2  to  2/2,  making  Maryland  the 
only  school  to  have  two  winners  in 
two  different  events  of  the  holiday 
classic.  Speaking  of  Michigan 
State,  Cronin  feels  the  match  this 
year  with  the  Spartans  will  be 
tougher  than  with  Syracuse. 
“Michigan  State  is  always  tough, 
and  this  year  they  have  an  ex- 
perienced squad,  too.  I think  we 
can  take  them  though,”  he  added. 


The  committee  in  charge  of  the 
Sugar  Bowl  invites  outstanding 
teams  in  each  sport  to  participate. 
Maryland’s  mittmen  have  been 
picked  to  oppose  Syracuse,  last 
year’s  Eastern  Intercollegiate 
champs,  on  December  27. 

AT  FIRST  glance  this  may  seem 
an  overmatching  of  the  Ter- 
rapins with  their  mediocre  2-4  rec- 
ord last  season.  However,  closer 
inspection  reveals  two  good  rea- 
sons for  a brighter  outlook  this 
year.  First  of  all,  the  whole  team, 
with  the  exception  of  Dave  Scha- 
fer, 132  pounder,  is  back.  Coach 
Cronin  expects  to  move  Jackie  Let- 
zer,  who  tangled  with  boys  in  the 
125-pound  class  last  year,  up  to 
Schafer’s  spot.  The  other  reason 
that  Coach  Cronin’s  squad  is  hav- 
ing none  of  the  crying  towel  rou- 
tine is  that  last  year’s  record  is  de- 
ceiving. As  Cronin  says,  “We  lost 
several  close  decisions  that  could 
have  gone  either  way,  notably  in 
the  South  Carolina  match.  With 
added  experience,  we  should  be  able 
to  pull  through  on  those  border 
line  bouts  this  time.” 

Probably  the  outstanding  figure 
on  the  squad  is  junior  Ronnie 
Rhodes  of  Abilene,  Texas.  Ronnie 
wants  to  fight  professionally  some 
day.  His  father  wanted  him  to  get 
a college  education  and  more  ex- 
perience in  boxing  before  he  took 


to  the  pro  fighting  wars.  After  in- 
vestigating the  best  colleges  and 
universities  with  the  best  boxing 
teams  in  the  country,  he  decided 
that  Maryland  was  the  place  where 
Ronnie  could  get  the  best  education 
in  studies  and  in  boxing.  For  the 
past  two  seasons  Ronnie  has 
fought  at  165  pounds,  but  Coach 
Cronin  feels  he  has  a good  chance 
of  moving  up  to  light-heavy  or 
heavyweight  before  he  graduates. 
“He’s  getting  thick  through  the 
shoulders  and  neck,”  Cronin  ex- 
plains. 


Gary  Garber 
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Harder! 

But  First  Of  All,  THINK 


Maryland  will  have  two  former 
service  champions  on  the  team  in 
Garry  Garber  and  Bob  Cavanaugh. 
Garber  was  World  Wide  Army  ban- 
tanweight  champ,  and  Cavanaugh 
held  the  Constabulary  Forces  of 
Europe  title.  Cavanaugh  is  ex- 
pected to  wear  Maryland’s  colors 
in  the  178-pound  division. 

Guido  Capri,  a freshman  from 
Greenville,  South  Carolina,  is  chal- 
lenging Garber  for  the  125-pound 
slot  left  open  by  Letzer.  Capri, 
who  suffered  from  polio  as  a child, 
has  won  104  of  110  amateur  fights. 

Cal  Quenstedt,  last  year’s  heavy- 
weight, is  being  pushed  for  the 
starting  nod  by  junior  Bob  Ritchie. 
Cronin  describes  Ritchie  as 
“promising.” 

IN  THE  lighter  weights,  Cronin 
plans  to  do  some  shuffling 
around  with  his  talent.  Bob  Theo- 
field,  who  fought  in  the  139-pound 
class  last  season,  and  Gary  Fisher, 
who  mixed  it  with  the  147-pound- 
ers, are  going  to  trade  weights. 
Cronin  feels  that  it  will  help  both 
boys  if  the  switch  is  made. 

Bill  Mclnnis  will  be  back  to 
hold  down  the  156-pound  berth. 
Last  year  Coach  Cronin  was  able 
to  count  on  Mclnnis  to  fight  any- 
where between  156  and  178  pounds, 
so  easy  was  it  for  him  to  lose  or 
gain  weight. 

Coach  Cronin  feels  that  Bob 
Klatt  is  an  exceptional  freshman 


fighter.  He  is  originally  from  Gary, 
Indiana,  the  home  of  former  mid- 
dleweight champion  Tony  Zale. 

Incidentally,  the  Intercollegiate 
Boxing  Association  has  adopted 
the  Olympic  weight  classes.  In- 
stead of  125,  130,  135,  145,  155, 
165,  175,  and  heavyweight,  the 
new  groups  will  be  125,  132,  139, 
147,  156,  165,  178,  and  heavy- 
weight. Although  the  differences 
are  slight,  they  can  be  very  im- 
portant. The  squads  weigh  in  be- 
fore every  match,  and  if  a fighter 
is  overweight  for  one  class,  he  must 


Bill  Mclnnis 


Photo  by  Arnold,  Laurel,  Maryland 
Coach  Frank  Cronin 


either  move  up  to  the  next  weight 
class  or  be  disqualified. 

This  is  Cronin’s  second  year  as 
Head  Boxing  Coach.  For  five  years 
he  was  assistant  to  Colonel  Har- 
vey Miller.  Colonel  Miller  gave  up 
coaching  to  be  head  of  the  Publi- 
cations Department. 

C CRONIN  IS  an  alumnus  of 
-'Maryland,  and  from  his  career 
here,  sports  are  a familiar  field  to 
him.  He  is  the  only  athlete  in 
Terp  history  to  hold  Southern  Con- 
ference titles  in  two  sports.  He 
was  Conference  quarter-mile  cham- 
pion and  won  the  155-pound 
title  for  the  boxing  team.  Coach 
Cronin  scored  more  points  as  a 
track  star  than  any  other  Mary- 
land performer.  Up  until  1948  he 
held  two  university  marks,  one  in 
the  pole  vault  and  the  other  in 
the  quarter-mile.  His  record  of 
48.3  for  the  440  still  stands,  but 
the  pole  vault  mark  has  been  bet- 
tered. He*  also  competed  in  the 
100  and  220-yard  dashes,  the  half- 
mile  run,  and  the  broad  jump. 

When  springtime  rolls  around 
Cronin  gets  out  his  golf  clubs  and 
takes  over  as  the  Varsity  Golf 
Coach.  Although  he  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  sport  in  college,  he 
picked  it  up  after  graduation  and 
( continued,  on  page  24) 
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Try,  Try  Again 


Every  Year  They  Come  and  Go 


— Joe  College  resolve  that,  after  living  twenty 
years  of  vice  and  sin,  I shall  become  a new 

man  by  making  a few  resolutions  for  the  new  year. 
I resolve  . . . 

1.  To  study  every  night  after  having  a beer  at 
the  Grill  with  the  boys. 

2.  To  pay  my  roommate  back  in  full  for  the  blind 
date  he  got  me  last  year  with  Clarabelle  Hack- 
ensocker. 

3.  To  take  only  three  bottles  of  milk  at  lunch  in- 
stead of  the  usual  five  as  some  of  the  students 
are  being  underfed. 

4.  To  let  my  parents  have  the  car  for  at  least  two 
hours  during  Christmas  vacation. 

5.  To  pick  up  my  shoes  so  that  my  roommate 
won’t  wake  me  up  when  he  staggers  in  at  night. 

6.  To  stop  smoking  as  soon  as  I finish  this  cigar- 
ette. 

7.  To  talk  to  my  dean  about  those  strange  slips 
that  appeared  in  my  mail  box  last  week. 

8.  Not  to  borrow  my  roommate’s  ties  as  they 
need  to  go  to  the  cleaners. 

9.  To  speak  to  the  boys  upstairs  in  the  T.  D.’s 
about  holding  those  wrestling  matches  when 
I’m  trying  to  study. 

10.  Not  to  break  in  line  at  the  dining  hall  with 
the  rest  of  the  football  players  at  five  min- 
utes of  six  every  night. 

11.  Not  to  get  mad  at  Jim  every  time  that  Sally 
and  I have  a fight. 

12.  I resolve  to  keep  my  resolutions. 


— Josephine  College,  have  heard  that  it  is  the 
custom  to  make  resolutions  for  each  new  year; 
and  not  to  be  outdone  by  my  female  classmates  I 
shall  attempt  to  set  up  some  rules  for  myself. 

I resolve  . . . 

1.  To  study  every  night  that  I don’t  have  a date, 
a club  meeting,  or  if  there  isn’t  a good  movie 
on  television. 

2.  To  pay  back  the  fifty  cents  that  I borrowed 
from  my  roommate  last  year. 

3.  To  carry  my  tray  back  after  breakfast  in  the 
dining  hall,  even  if  I am  late  for  my  eight 
o’clock  class. 

4.  To  visit  my  parents  for  at  least  two  days  dur- 
ing Christmas  vacation. 

5.  To  clean  my  room  at  least  once  a month  due  to 
sanitary  regulations  in  the  dorms. 

6.  To  go  on  a diet  after  the  dessert  at  the  house 
tonight. 

7.  To  write  to  Aunt  Minnie  and  thank  her  for  my 
last  year’s  Christmas  present. 

8.  Not  to  borrow  my  roommate’s  sweaters,  espe- 
cially her  green  cashmere  which  is  my  favorite. 

9.  Not  to  disturb  my  roommate  when  she’s  study- 
ing even  if  she  is  sitting  on  my  best  taffeta 
dress. 

10.  Not  to  let  anyone  in  the  line  at  the  dining 
hall  unless  it’s  Janie,  or  Maggie,  or  Bill,  or 
Jim,  or  . . . 

11.  Not  to  tell  anyone  my  troubles  even  if  I am 
ready  to  die  because  Bill  didn’t  call. 

. 12. . I resolve  to  keep  my  resolutions. 
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NOdUpxdz  m 


Santa  Will  Have  to  Get  a Bigger  Sleigh! 


Dear  Santa: 

It  may  seem  a bit  strange,  my  suddenly  writing  to  you  after  all 
these  years,  but  then  it  seems  I’ve  fallen  behind  in  all  my  correspond- 
ence since  I began  turning  in  themes  to  English  teachers.  When  I 
last  wrote  to  you,  I was  young  and  innocent  enough  to  be  thrilled  be- 
cause my  mother  let  me  dry  dishes  for  her;  now  I dry  the  glasses 
behind  the  bar  for  the  boys  at  the  fraternity  house.  The  braces  I had 
on  my  teeth  are  gone  ...  in  fact,  my  teeth  are  gone  since  I played  in  the 
pledge-active  football  game  last  fall.  But  under  it  all,  I’m  still  the 
lovable  little  boy  I was  fourteen  years  ago. 

I find  my  needs  are  really  quite  simple.  Let  me  begin  by  saying 
I’M  FASCINATED  BY  WOMEN.  My  interests  have  turned  from  the 
candy  and  cookies  in  a red  woolen  stocking  to  the  flesh  and  blood  in  a 
sheer,  dark-seamed,  nylon  one.  Please  see  what  can  be  done  about 
sending  me  a female  this  Christmas.  This  3 to  1 ratio  is  killing  me. 

You  can  also  bring  me  a canary-yellow  Olds  convertible  with  a 
blonde  (to  match  the  car)  in  the  front  seat,  a Great  Dane  in  the 
back  seat,  and  a fifth  of  Haig  and  Haig  in  the  glove  compartment. 

Something  else  you  might  throw  in  is  a yellow  cashmere  sweater. 
My  last  date  wore  a dark  wool  suit,  and  to  avenge  mankind,  I’d  love 
to  have  a fuzzy  cashmere  to  wear  when  we  go  out. 

Next  you  can  bring  me  full  deferment  from  the  draft.  I’ve  always 
been  a much  better  spectator  than  player.  Also  you  can  toss  in  the 
answers  to  the  departmental  exams.  This  is  essential  to  my  mother’s 
pride  at  having  her  son  in  college,  as  I am  involved  in  so  many  extra- 
curricular activities  at  the  Grill,  my  dean  seriously  suggested  I drop 
from  school  and  become  a bartender.  I’d  hate  to  disappoint  my  mother, 
wouldn’t  you? 

When  I look  over  this  list,  I realize  what  a load  it  would  be  for 
you  and  your  reindeer  to  bring  all  the  way  from  the  North  Pole.  But 
I’ll  be  glad  to  come  for  them  myself  regardless  of  the  weather  this 
Christmas  Eve.  As  I remarked  to  my  friend  just  the  other  day,  I’d 
go  through  all  kinds  of  hail  to  get  the  things  I want. 

If  there  are  any  last  minute  things  I think  of,  I’ll  certainly  be 
sure  to  let  you  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wolfgang  Gonzoles 
University  of  Maryland 
Class  of  ’55 

P.S. — I’d  prefer  a girl  who  smokes  tobacco  instead  of  chewing  it. 
I once  went  out  with  an  independent  little  gal  who  did,  and  she  in- 
sisted on  using  my  trouser  cuffs  for  a spittoon.  It  left  one  heck  of  a 
stain. 
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Gruchy 

are  more  easy-going,  more  friendli- 
er, and  more  observant  of  the  soc- 
ial amenities  than  in  other  places.” 
He  attributes  this  to  the  English 
influence.  He  feels  that  any  Ca- 
nadian would  feel  at  home  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

After  teaching  at  Virginia,  he 
transferred  to  the  College  of  St. 
Thomas  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 
where  he  taught  in  1935  and  1936. 
He  then  went  to  Ohio  University, 
at  Athens,  for  a year,  and  then 
came  to  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. Meanwhile,  he  became  an 
American  citizen  in  1935,  and 
wrote  a book,  “Supervision  and 
Control  of  Virginia  State  Banks,” 
in  1937.  The  book  was  written  as 
a research  project  for  the  Insti- 
tute of  Research  and  Social  Sci- 
ences. 

R.  GRUCHY  was  married  in 
1937.  His  wife,  Florence,  is 
from  southern  Indiana.  They  live 
in  Calvert  Hills  and  have  a son,  10. 
“He  hasn’t  shown  any  signs  of  be- 
ing an  economist  yet,”  he  says, 
“but  he  certainly  knows  what 
money  is  used  for.” 

His  second  book,  “Modern  Eco- 
nomic Thought,”  was  written  in 
1947,  and  is  being  used  as  a text  at 
Maryland  and  other  schools.  Due 
to  be  published  next  year  is  “Eco- 
nomics of  National  Defense,”  an- 
other textbook.  Dr.  Gruchy  plans 
more  books,  possibly  on  the  eco- 
nomics of  Norway  and  Sweden, 
which  he  hopes  to  visit  next  year. 
He  visited  Britain  and  Scotland  in 
1949,  for  the  purpose  of  watching 
the  British  economy  work  at  first 
hand.  He  also  visited  France, 
where  he  “ . . . drank  in  a little  of 
the  atmosphere  of  the  Left  Bank.” 
He  did  not  comment  further  on  his 
French  adventures. 

T MARYLAND,  he  is  Grand 
Marshall  for  the  graduation 
and  convocation  ceremonies.  He  is 
a member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Phi 
Kappa  Phi,  Omicron  Delta  Kappa, 
and  Beta  Gamma  Sigma. 


Dr.  Gruchy  has  been  teaching 
economics  here  since  1937,  and 
during  that  time,  many  legends 
have  been  built  around  his  dynamic 
personality.  His  watch,  which  he 
keeps  on  a desk,  is  one  of  his  most 
treasured  possessions.  “It’s  only 
a two  dollar  job,”  Gruchy  explains, 
“and  has  to  be  replaced  every  ten 
years  or  so.  But  no  watch  keeps 
better  time  than  my  two  dollar 
job.”  He  recalls  the  time  a student 
came  in  after  he  had  called  the 
roll.  “You’re  late,”  he  said.  “I’m 
not,”  the  student  replied.  An  argu- 
ment ensued,  ending  with  Dr.  Gru- 
chy betting  the  student  a quarter 
he  was  late.  They  called  the  Naval 
Observatory,  the  student  was 
right,  and  Gruchy  lost  his  quarter. 
“Only  time  my  watch  ever  failed,” 
he  pointed  out.  “Seems  it  hadn’t 
been  wound  correctly.  The  stu- 
dent was  appointed  Royal  Time- 
keeper.” 

IS  WATCH  is  always  disap- 
pearing. Students  take  it 
when  he  isn’t  looking.  It  always 
comes  back,  but  in  the  meantime, 
he  is  somewhat  lost  without  it,  so 
he  has  solved  the  problem  by  buy- 
ing another  watch  which  he  substi- 
tutes whenever  the  first  one  dis- 
appears. Once  it  was  gone  for  three 
weeks,  and  once  he  thought  it  was 
gone  forever. 

One  of  the  brighter  members  of 
a class  took  the  watch  off  Gruchy’s 
desk  and  tossed  it  to  a cohort  in 
the  rear  of  the  room.  “Hey,  take 
care  of  that  watch !”  the  worried 
professor  shouted.  There  followed 
a short  game  of  “keepaway” 
which  ended  with  the  two  dollar 
wonder  being  dashed  to  pieces 
against  a wall.  Dr.  Gruchy  was 
both  crushed  and  infuriated.  His 
infallible  timepiece  was  ruined. 
But  he  managed  to  control  the 
urge  to  kill  and  finished  the  lec- 
ture. The  culprit  came  to  the  front 
of  the  room  at  the  end  of  the  peri- 
od and  was  greeted  rather  icily,  to 
say  the  least.  It  turned  out  the 
smashed  watch  had  been  one  sub- 
stituted for  Dr.  Gruchy’s,  and  the 


student  returned  it,  safe  and 
sound.  “Yes,  he  passed  the 
course,”  Gruchy  commented. 

IS  BELIEF  in  punctuality  ap- 
plies to  himself,  also.  As  this 
reporter  was  finishing  the  inter- 
view, the  sound  of  the  chapel 
chimes  playing  “Maryland,  My 
Maryland,”  came  to  his  ears,  and 
he  grabbed  his  notes,  yelled  “Ex- 
cuse me!”  over  his  shoulder,  and 
dashed  down  the  steps  to  his  class- 
room. He  had  to,  in  self-defense. 
A student  was  stationed  at  the 
door,  ready  to  close  and  lock  it  if 
the  usually  punctual  professor 
should  be  late.  Dr.  Gruchy  made 
it  under  the  wire,  dashed  in,  and 
closed  “the  gate.” 

Then,  no  doubt,  he  called  the  roll, 
and  climbed  up  on  a chair  to  await 
the  inevitable  late  arrival  just 
puffing  into  view  around  the  corner 
of  the  library. 

THE  END 


Today  the  zipper  is  the  undo- 
ing of  the  modern  girl. 


STUDENTS 

• • The  convenient  location  of  our 
■ new  store  in  the  College  Park 
Shopping  Center  offers  you  many 
of  your  school  needs,  popularly 
priced.  We  supply  everything  but 
the  talent. 

ARTISTS’  PAINTERS’ 

DRAFTSMEN'S  & ENGINEERS’ 
SUPPLIES 

1332  iflIITH3  3 

n.y.ave.  PI  W I II  11th 

7334  Bolfo.  Ave.  College  Park,  Md. 


24-Hour  Towing  Service 

Chaney's  Garage 

For  complete  tune-up 
service,  visit  College  Park’s 
most  popular  garage. 
Everything  for  your  car. 

BUY  AT  THE 

ESSO 

SIGN 

7505  BALTIMORE  AVE.  WA.  9710 
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Where  the  Hell's  my  laundry ? 


He  was  very  meticulous.  When 
he  ran  his  car  into  a nudist 
colony,  he  stripped  his  gears. 


A despondent  old  gentleman 
emerged  from  his  club  and 
climbed  into  his  limousine. 

“Where  to,  sir?”  asked  the 
chaffeur. 

“Drive  off  a cliff,  James.  I’m 
committing  suicide.” 


Bob  says  he  must  be  getting 
old;  can’t  take  “yes”  for  an  an- 
swer anymore. 


Mom  and  Pop  welcome  you  to 


Hollywood  hut 

Fine  Foods  and  Beverages 

BALTIMORE  BOULEVARD 
2 Miles  North  of  Md.  U. 


“Has  gooseberries  got  legs?” 
“No.” 

“Then  I just  ate  a fieldmouse.” 


A canny  Scot  was  engaged  in 
an  argument  with  the  conductor 
as  to  whether  the  fare  was  to  be 
five  or  ten  cents.  Finally,  the 
disgusted  conductor  picked  up 
the  Scot’s  suitcase  and  tossed  it 
off  the  train  just  as  they  were 
crossing  a long  bridge.  It  landed 
with  a mighty  splash. 

“Hoot,  mon,”  screamed  Sandy. 
“First  you  try  to  rob  me  and 
now  you’ve  drowned  me  boy!” 


Alum:  “I  hear  one  of  the 

brothers  died.  How  did  it  hap- 
pen ?” 

Beta:  “He  fell  through  a scaf- 
folding.” 

Alum:  “What  was  he  doing  up 
there?” 

Beta:  “Being  hanged.” 


She’s  a pretty  little  wench 
Sitting  there  upon  the  bench 
Looking  very  coy  and  shy 
At  every  passing  college  guy. 
Ah,  such  eyes. 

Concentric  thighs. 

It’s  too  darned  bad 
She’s  bald. 


Santa:  “A  nice  girl  doesn’t  hold 
a young  man’s  hand.” 

She:  “A  nice  girl  has  to.” 


Best  wishes  for  a 

MERRY 

XMAS 

and  a 

HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 

STUDENT 

SUPPLY 

STORE 

7501  Baltimore  Avenue 


An  elderly  man  approached 
the  little  boy  and  asked,  “Tell 
me,  young  man,  do  you  have  a 
fairy  god-father?” 

“No,”  replied  the  little  boy, 
“but  I have  an  uncle  we’re  a 
little  suspicious  of.” 


NORMAN 


• Sales 


Service  • 


Santa:  “Aren’t  you  ashamed  of 
yourself  wearing  so  little 
clothing?” 

She:  “Don’t  be  silly.  If  I were 
ashamed  of  myself,  I’d  wear 
more.” 


'We  appreciate  yau/i 

8320  Washington-Baltimore  Blvd. 
College  Park,  Maryland 
TOWER  5100 


SUBURBAN  TRUST  CO. 


A STRONG,  FRIENDLY  BANK 
Member  F.D.I.C. 


Visit  our  new  bank  in  the  College  Park 
Shopping  Center.  Every  banking  facility. 
Night  depository  for  Fraternities  and  Sororities 
Personal  loans  and  savings  accounts 

OPEN: 


DAILY  8:30  a.m.  to  1 p.m. 

FRIDAY  4:00  p.m.  to  6 p.m.  and  Saturday  morning 
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Ivanhood 

give  the  winner  the  prize,  a fur- 
lined  pinball  machine.  Deep  in  her 
heart  she  knew  her  lover  would 
get  the  prize,  but  she  was  also 
aware  of  the  plot  to  capture  him. 

WITH  A FANFARE,  a roll  of 
drums  and  six  commercials, 
the  tournament  began.  The  Sheriff 
evilly  watched  his  men  as  they 
cunningly  watched  the  outlaws  as 
they  slyly  watched  a stripper  in 
the  Midway.  Ivan,  in  the  mean- 
time, eliminated  all  competition  un- 
til he  reached  the  finals  where  he 


Frisco 

across  the  table  before  going  up 
to  her  room. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  my  ship 
was  sailing  New  Year’s  Eve.  The 
week  we  had  together  was  wonder- 
ful, and  Jo  was  everything  a man 
going  to  sea  would  want.  I had 
even  bought  an  engagement  ring 
for  her  at  a jeweler’s  on  Powell 
street,  and  she  was  very  pleased. 

THE  CAB  RIDE  to  Hunters  Point 
was  shorter  than  usual,  and 
the  guard  at  the  shipyard  gate  al- 


was paired  off  with  Trigger,  the 
smartest  horse  since  Whirlaway. 

Trigger  elected  to  go  first,  tally- 
ing a score  of  2,000,007  and  six 
free  games.  Now  it  was  Ivanhood’s 
turn.  The  crowd  was  tense  and 
stiff  from  excitement  and  wassail, 
as  the  pinball  artist  pulled  back  the 
bolt,  held  it  for  an  hour  and  then 
let  go,  straight  and  true.  Whistles 
sounded,  lights  blinked  on  and  off, 
a 75-piece  band  played  “Rule  Bri- 
tannia” and  the  crowd  cheered  oh, 
so  madly.  Ball  No.  1 had  scored  a 
23. 

Four  balls  later,  Ivan’s  total  was 
2,000,013  and  seven  free  plays 


most  refused  to  let  her  in.  We 
made  our  goodbyes  at  the  gang- 
way; she  promising  to  wait  for- 
ever. 

“I’ll  wait  for  the  ship  to  get  un- 
derway,” were  her  last  words  as  I 
went  aboard.  Going  up  to  the  radio 
shack,  I climbed  into  the  gun  tub 
to  take  my  last  look  of  Jo. 

Her  face  looked  white  and  mask- 
like as  the  line-handling  parties 
cast  off  the  lines.  A junior  gun 
officer  joined  me  on  the  platform 
as  the  tugs  began  working  us  out 
into  the  stream.  His  eyes  were  al- 


making him  the  best  darn  sport  in 
all  Merry  Old  England,  Scotland, 
Northern  Ireland,  and  Wales.  As 
he  walked  to  the  throne  to  receive 
his  prize  he  grabbed  the  fur-lined 
pinball  machine  and  along  with  it 
came  Maid  Marion  who  hadn’t  let 
go.  Dashing  for  his  horse,  he 
hopped  aboard,  using  his  prize  to 
shield  his  front  and  Marion  to 
shield  his  back.  Safely  away,  he  ar- 
rived in  Sherwood  only  to  find  the 
machine  registering  tilt  and  thirty 
arrows  in  the  Maid  which  all  goes 
to  prove,  love  isn’t  everything. 

THE  END 


so  on  Jo.  On  deck  the  commands 
and  shouts  of  the  crew  were  all 
but  drowned  out  by  the  throbbing 
engines  of  the  tugs. 

Down  on  the  dock  a young  en- 
sign walked  up  to  Jo  and  saluted 
in  true  Annapolis  tradition.  They 
talked  and  she  laughed.  As  the 
ship’s  bow  began  to  swing  into  the 
channel,  I saw  Jo  take  the  young 
man’s  arm  and  walk  with  him  to 
a waiting  cab.  The  gunnery  officer 
looked  my  way,  smiled,  and  said, 
“He’s  a lucky  boy.” 

THE  ENI) 


PARKWQOD  OPTICIANS 

OF  1760  K STREET,  NORTHWEST 


zuiownm 


the  Opening  of  its  Branch  Office 


at 

5620  BALTIMORE  AVENUE 
HYATTSVILLE,  MARYLAND 

Telephone:  WArfield  7-1880 
HOURS: 
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Are  you  keeping  a hope 
chest? 

With  a chest  like  mine  there 
is  no  hope. 

* * * 

Confucius  say:  Modern  woman 
putting  up  such  false  front, 
man  never  knows  what  he  is 
up  against. 

* * * 

“Pardon  me,  Mrs.  Astor,  but 
it  never  would  have  happened 
if  you  hadn’t  stepped  between 
me  and  the  spittoon.” 

V *1' 

“That’s  a nice  suit,  Sam.  How 
much  did  it  cost  ?” 

“A  hundred  and  sixty  dollars.” 
“Isn’t  that  kind  of  expen- 
sive?” 

“Oh,  I don’t  know — I got  fif- 
teen pairs  of  pants  with  it.” 
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What’s  a college  humor  cen- 
sor? 

That’s  a guy  who  sees  three 
meanings  to  a joke  that  only  has 
two  meanings. 


A fat  lady  stepped  on  the 
scales  not  knowing  they  were 
out  of  order.  The  indicator 
stopped  at  75  pounds.  An  in- 
ebriated gent  who  had  just 
emerged  from  the  corner  tap 
room  watched  her  intently.  “My 
gosh,”  he  marveled.  “She’s  hol- 
low.” 


his  fight.  I want  my  boys  to  be 
champions,  so  I want  them  to 
think,”  he  points  out.  Some  of 
the  other  signs  that  express  his 
training  are,  “Roadwork  wins  that 
last  round”,  and  “Punch  No.  1,  Of- 
fense or  Defense,  is  the  Left  Jab.” 
Another  motto  Coach  Cronin 
might  coin  to  refer  to  both  him- 
self and  the  boys  on  the  boxing 
team  might  be  “Nothing  Succeeds 
Like  Success.” 
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Boxing 

proved  himself  so  adept  that  dur- 
ing the  summer  he  is  the  golf  pro 
at  the  Fort  Meade  course. 

Many  people  seem  to  think  of 
fighters  as  men  who  move  by  in- 
stinct, never  utilizing  any  brain- 
power. To  this,  Coach  Cronin 
points  to  the  walls  of  the  gym. 
Signs  with  one  word,  “THINK!”, 
are  posted  in  strategic  places  so 
the  boxers  can’t  miss  them. 

“I  doubt  that  that  there  ever  was 
a champion  who  didn’t  think  out 


Santa:  “My  girl  friend  is  a 

twin.” 

Him:  “How  can  you  tell  them 
apart?” 

Santa : “Her  brother  walks  dif- 
ferent.” 


I studied  abroad  for  a year, 
and  then  I married  her. 


Santa:  “What  are  my  chances 
with  you?” 

She:  “Two  to  one.  There’s  you 
and  me  against  my  con- 
science.” 
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This  month’s  cover  girl  is  Lois  Schenker,  pert  freshman  from 
Baltimore.  Although  only  in  her  first  semester,  she  has  already  been 
Homecoming  Queen  candidate,  representing  the  Alpha  Epsilon  Phi 
sorority.  Lois  is  active  in  the  Women’s  League,  and  so  far  this  is  her 
only  major  activity  on  campus. 

In  Western  High  School  in  Baltimore  this  blue-eyed  brownette 
participated  in  dramatics,  sports,  and  worked  on  the  newspaper.  In- 
cidentally, she  was  captain  of  the  basketball  team. 

She  stands  five  foot  five  inches  tall  in  her  stocking  feet  and  her 
120  pounds  are  distributed  in  such  statistical  form  that  they  are  too 
vital  to  discuss. 

Her  hobbies  are  swimming,  piano  playing,  knitting,  and  photogra- 
phy. She  not  only  takes  pictures — it’s  easy  to  see  that  she  poses  for 
them  too. 

However,  it’s  too  late  fellas.  She’s  already  pinned  to  a graduate 

Phi  Alpha. 
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• Every  smoker  wants  a cigarette  that  will  bring 
him  pleasure,  pack  after  pack.  More  people 
find  more  pleasure  in  Camels  than  in  any  other 
cigarette.  So  try  Camels  as  your  steady  smoke. 
Try  them  for  30  days  and  see  how  mild,  how 
flavorful,  how  thoroughly  enjoyable  Camels 
are,  week  in  and  week  out  — and  you’ll  see  why 
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biology  professor.  Less.  But  then,  not  many  people  do  know  what  a virus 


looks  like.  They  only  know  what  it  does. 

It  sits  around  all  day  long,  tireless  as  a bill  collector,  waiting  for  some- 
one to  invite  it  in.  Then  it  goes  to  work  like  mad,  multiplying  all  over  the 
place,  creating  colds,  pneumonia,  fever,  and  various  other  unpleasantries. 

The  virus  is  easy  to  invite.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it’s  there  to  begin  with. 

Just  lower  resistance  enough  and  wham!  There’s  the  old  virus  at  work. 

And  the  best  way  to  lower  resistance  is  to  wander  around  in  the  rain 
and  wind  without  a hat.  Honest.  Your  head  is  the  number  one  target  of 
the  virus.  Nature  wants  you  to  protect  your  head.  And  the  primary 
function  of  a hat  is  protection. 

It  keeps  the  snow  and  wind  and  rain  off  your  hair,  it  protects  you 
from  cold  weather  and  hot  weather,  too.  And  don’t  forget.  Hats  are  as 
important  to  your  appearance  as  they  are  to  your  health.  Any  way  you 
look  at  it,  it’s  smart  to  wear  one.  And  today,  hats  are  made  better — and 
styled  better — than  ever  before. 

"Wear  a Hat -Its  as  Healthy  as  Its  Handsome ! ” 
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and,  of  course,  Cupid.  The  little  fellow 
has  quite  a past,  judging  from  Mount 
Olympus  Confidential.  A local  monster 
makes  good  in  To  Be  Great  Is  To  Be 
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MOUNT  OLYMPUS 
CONFIDENTIAL 


Cupid  Was  In  For  A Hot  Time 
When  He  Risked  His  Wings  For  Love 


by  mike  potash 


UP  on  Mount  Olympus,  the 
home  of  the  gods,  lives  that 
fabulous  little  Cherub  known  as 
Cupid.  Armed  with  a tiny  bow 
and  a quiver  of  little  golden  ar- 
rows, this  winged  sprite  brings 
romance  to  the  mortals  of  the 
earth.  Wherever  his  arrows  strike, 
a heart  opens  wide  and  love  blos- 
soms forth  in  all  its  beauty. 
fctT’M  SICK  of  everything,”  ex- 
^ claimed  Cupid  to  his  friend 
Albert  the  red-eved  angel.  “I’m 
bored,  bored,  bored!  Every  day  of 
the  year  it’s  the  same  old  routine 
for  me.  Grab  an  arrow!  Put  it  in 
the  bow!  Push,  Pull,  Shoot  ’em  in 
the  Poe-Poe,  and  watch  them  em- 
brace. What  kind  of  fun  do  I 
have?  In  the  words  of  that  dis- 
tinguished humanitarian,  Ima  Dia- 
per, it’s  time  for  a change!”’ 
“Danny,”  began  Albert  slowly, 
“I’m  afraid  I know  what  you’re 
getting  at.  You  want  to  go  down- 
stairs and  start  some  excitement. 
More  pranks,  am  I right?” 

“Mais  Oui !”  agreed  Cupid. 
“Remember  what  happened  last 
time  you  began  pulling  crazy 
stunts?” 

Cupid  blushed. 

“You  had  your  wings  clipped! 
Do  you  know  what  you’ll  get  if 
you’re  caught  again?” 


“Grounded,”  muttered  Cupid 
shakily. 

“Roger-Dodger ! Now  listen  little 
pal.  Tomorrow  is  Saint  Valentine’s 
Day  downstairs,  and  this  may  be 
your  chance  to  get  back  in  the 
grace  of  everybody  up  here.  Go 
get  that  diaper  of  yours  dry- 
cleaned  and  have  the  barber  do 
a permanent  wave  job  on  that  curl 
on  your  head.” 

Cupid  nuzzled  against  the  an- 
gel’s robe. 

“No  more  foolish  pranks,  Dan- 
ny?” 

Cupid  licked  the  Angel’s  hand 
affectionately. 

“We’ll  all  be  proud  to  see  you 
wing  you  way  gracefully  down  to 
earth  on  Saint  Valentine’s  Day,” 
continued  Albert. 

TWO  LARGE  tears  welled  up 
in  Cupid’s  eyes  and  began  run- 
ning down  his  reddened  cheeks. 

“How  nice  for  me,”  he  said 
thickly. 

“I  must  leave  now,  Danny,  but 
remember  always,  I am  your 
friend.” 

Cupid  nuzzled  against  the  An- 
gel’s leg  gratefully. 

“Thank  Juniper  he’s  gone,” 
sighed  Cupid  as  Albert  flew  off  into 
the  distance.  “For  shame ! To  think 
that  tomorrow  is  Saint  Valentine’s 


Day  and  I was  not  aware!  What 
care  I that  these  other  angels 
and  gods  make  sport  of  me.  Let 
them  call  me  ‘Stupid  Cupid,’  or 
‘The  Little  Schmo  with  the  Wicked 
Bow.’  At  least  I have  my  fun!  I’m 
through  with  these  silly  investi- 
gations, these  stupid  matchmak- 
ings before  I strike.  I’m  going 
down  there  tomorrow  to  shoot  first 
and  ask  questions  later  like  those 
movie  stars  Humphry  Gocart  and 
George  Shaft  always  do.” 

With  that  the  little  sprite  flew 
to  his  home,  ran  quickly  up  to  his 
room  and  began  filling  his  golden 
quiver  with  tiny  little  arrows.  That 
done,  he  strapped  the  quiver  on  his 
back,  grabbed  a fresh  bow  from 
the  rack  over  his  bed,  and  then 
with  a furious  whirring  of  his 
tiny  wings,  he  began  the  long  de- 
scent to  earth. 

OAR  AH  SPINSTER  and  her 
sister,  Baby,  two  years  young- 
er, had  lived  in  their  old  brown- 
stone  mansion  for  75  years.  Neith- 
er had  ever  married,  although  they 
were  both  amazingly  beautiful 
girls  in  their  youth.  One  minor 
shortcoming  kept  them  from  snar- 
ing husbands;  they  were  repulsive 
to  men.  This  small  fault  was  here- 
ditary in  the  family,  consequently 
none  of  the  Spinster  clan  had  ever 
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known  the  bliss  of  matrimony. 
Figure  it  out,  friends! 

On  this  Saint  Valentine’s  Eve, 
1953,  the  two  sisters  prepared  for 
bed  as  they  had  done  for  the  last 
fifty  years.  Each  girl  donned  her 
nightdress  on  her  own  side  of  the 
room,  and  then  Sarah,  the  oldest, 
bent  down  to  look  under  the  bed, 
a precaution  which  she  always  took 
before  retiring.  This  time,  how- 
ever, she  saw  a face  peering  back 
into  hers  and  she  jumped  up 
screaming.  False  alarm.  It  was 
only  sister  Baby  looking  under 
from  the  other  side ! 

As  the  sisters  consoled  each 
other,  a small  winged  figure  en- 
tered the  room  unseen  by  either. 

Twang!  A small  golden  arrow 
darted  through  the  air. 

“Ouch,”  cried  Sarah. 

Twang!  Another  arrow. 

“Darn  those  mosquitoes !”  mum- 
bled Baby  angrily. 

Cupid  chuckled  under  h i s 
breath.  “See  you  in  church,  to- 


morrow, girls,”  he  thought  to 
himself. 

In  church  the  next  morning,  the 
good  Reverend  Paul  Pious  was  si- 
lently startled  to  find  the  two 
Spinster  sisters,  each  with  a man 
in  tow  (unconscious,  but  in  tow, 
nonetheless)  seeking  his  services 
as  marital  counselor.  Apparently 
his  counselling  was  good,  for  later 
that  afternoon  a double  wedding, 
with  doctors  and  nurses  in  attend- 
ance, was  performed. 
PROFESSOR  Fistfull  Foul  of 
the  Leghorn  University  Poul- 
try department  was  lecturing.  For 
many,  many  years  he  had  stood 
on  this  same  platform,  and  gazed 
at  the  same  stupid-type  faces,  lec- 
turing. During  the  first  ten  or 
twenty  years  while  his  lecture 
notes  were  still  legible,  he  was  a 
fascinating  individual  to  listen  to, 
but  now  the  years  were  beginning 
to  show  on  him  as  well  as  on  his 
notes. 

“The  room  will  please  settle 


down!”  he  roared  angrily  to  the 
class. 

“Go  home  and  sleep  it  off!” 
shouted  one  of  his  students. 

Cupid  entered  through  an  open 
window  in  the  back  of  the  class- 
room. 

Twang ! 

The  ancient  Professor  felt  a 
sharp  pain  as  the  invisible  arrow 
entered  his  hindquarters.  Sud- 
denly his  expression  changed  and 
a kind  of  a leer  came  into  his  eyes. 
He  dashed  madly  out  of  the  room 
and,  with  Cupid  in  close  pursuit, 
ran  up  the  stairs  to  the  breeding 
rooms  of  the  poultry  building.  En- 
tering one  of  the  laboratories,  he 
snatched  up  a large  hen  from  her 
nest,  climbed  into  an  incubator  and 
began  crowing  like  a Red-Combed 
rooster. 

■"PHERE  is  a small  but  compact 
chunk  of  American  soil  just 
300  miles  off  the  coast  of  Alaska 
known  as  Berserk  Island.  Here, 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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valiantly  protecting  the  Freedom 
of  the  United  States,  are  stationed 
400  USAF  officers.  These  men,  all 
second  lieutenants,  received  their 
training  in  the  ROTC  program  of 
an  Eastern  University.  Then,  com- 
missions in  their  pockets,  they  were 
sent  to  this  tiny  island  outpost  to 
become  part  of  the  vital  chain  of 
American  Defense.  As  we  take  up 
the  story  the  men  have  spent  20 
months  on  Beserk  Island,  complete- 
ly cut  off  from  civilization.  No 
women  had  they  seen  in  20  months. 
No  other  men.  To  pass  the  time 
away,  they  had  taken  to  playing 
a charming  game  called  Russian 
Roulette.  Such  were  affairs  on  Ber- 
serk Island  as  Cupid,  clad  in  a 
smug  fitting  electric  blanket,  came 
winging  toward  the  coast. 

A lone  officer,  on  patrol  duty,  was 
walking  slowly  along  the  deserted 
beach. 

Twang!  Another  deadly  arrow 
was  speeding  towards  its  mark. 

The  man  was  momentarily 
startled.  Then  he  began  foaming 
at  the  mouth  and  clicking  his 
knuckles.  Emitting  a Tarzan-like 
scream,  he  divested  himself  of  his 
gear,  and  began  running  rapidly 
toward  the  water.  Never  stopping 
for  an  instant,  he  plunged  head- 
long into  the  icy  spray  and  began 
swimming  in  the  general  direction 
of  San  Francisco. 

In  less  than  two  hours,  the  Air 
Force  had  evacuated  Berserk 
Island,  and  the  surrounding  waters 
were  filled  with  flashing  white  bod- 
ies. Meanwhile,  two  seals  happened 
to  be  swimming  in  the  vicinity. 
One  turned  to  the  other  and  said: 

“Sibyl,  do  you  see  what  I see?” 

“Yes,  Maurice,  I do.  Those  darn 
submarines  are  getting  to  be  a 
nuisance,  aren’t  they?”  answered 
the  other  seal. 

“They  certainly  are,”  continued 
the  first,  “but  that  isn’t  the  worst. 
That  one  with  red  hair  that  just 
passed  us  had  a fish  in  his  mouth,” 


Meanwhile,  the  reports  of 
Cupid’s  escapades  had  reach- 
ed Olympus,  and  Venomous,  the 
mother  of  Cupid  had  been  sum- 
moned to  the  throne  of  Juniper, 
Ruler  of  the  Gods  and  Slinger  of 
the  Thunder  Bolt  (among  other 
things). 

“Daughter”,  he  began  (he  calls 
her  “daughter”  merely  for  the 
sake  of  propriety,  since  she  ac- 
tually is  said  to  have  sprung  from 
the  foam  of  a wave  of  the  Island 
of  Aeraerystos  in  the  Dead  Sea, 
though  rumor  has  it  that  Juniper 
actually  obtained  her  in  exchange 
for  2000  cigarette  coupons),  “your 
son,  the  bright-eyed  Cupid,  is  play- 
ing games  again  down  on  earth. 
Putting  that  bow  into  his  grimy 
little  paws  was  the  biggest  mistake 
I ever  made ! Have  you  heard  the 
latest  stunt?  Two  days  last  week 
he  spent  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
they’ve  had  to  change  the  name. 
Just  two  days!” 

“Father,”  the  goddess  began, 
blushing  furiously,  “it’s  even  worse 
than  you  think.  Yesterday  he 
caught  me  unawares  and — well, 

. . . he  shot  me!” 

“Bring  me  that  kid!”  roared 
Juniper. 

Two  hours  later  a weary-looking, 
red-faced  little  pixie  was  led  into 
the  imperial  chambers. 

‘ ‘ XRF  E CAUGHT  him  in  an  old- 
■ ■ age  home  down  below, 
Lord  Juniper.  He  really  had  those 
old  folks  befuddled!” 

“Oh,  mein  Gott!”’  muttered 
Juniper,  reverting  to  his  native 
Chinese  dialect. 

Cupid  began,  “How  well  you  are 
looking  today,  greatest,  mightiest, 
most  noble — ” 

“No!” 

“No?” 

“You  heard  me!  Not  this  time. 
Hand  over  the  bow  and  the  ar- 
rows,” commanded  Juniper. 

“Are  you  gonna  take  my  diaper, 
too?”  asked  Cupid  tearfully. 

“Worse  than  that,  young  man. 
You  have  killed  yourself  with 
your  own  arrows.  You  leave  me 


only  one  thing  to  say.  Go  to  the 
Devil !” 

Cupid  collapsed  to  the  floor 
where  he  beat  his  little  head  in 
anguish  against  the  cold  marble. 

THE  OLYMPEAN  hosts  as- 
sembled that  day  to  watch 
Cupid  wend  his  way  toward  the 
depths  of  the  underworld,  each 
heavenly  spirit  feeling  a heart- 
tearing affection  for  the  little 
bruiser — an  affection  similar  to 
that  which  we  mortals  feel  toward 
a blister.  We  curse  it  as  it  swells 
and  reddens,  but  underneath  our 
harsh  words  lie  genuine  interest 
and  curiosity.  We’re  kinda  sorry 
to  see  it  pop. 

Tears  from  above  poured  down 
the  terraces  of  Hades  in  torrents. 
A huge  sizzle  arose  from  the  black 
depths.  The  fires  were  going  out, 
out,  OUT ! History  was  being  made. 
HELL  WAS  FREEZING  OVER! 

Satin  could  stand  it  no  longer. 
He  was  waist  deep  in  icicles  when 
he  pleaded  with  Juniper,  “Take 
him  back!  I’m  turning  blue  from 
the  cold.  Now  I ask  you,  isn’t  that 
ridiculous  ?” 

As  Juniper’s  favor  to  his  hot- 
headed drinking  partner  (they  had 
been  fraternity  brothers  in  col- 
lege), Cupid,  with  a rose  between 
his  teeth,  was  allowed  to  flutter 
up  to  take  his  place  on  Mount 
Olympus  again. 

A big  fat  tear  tumbled  down  the 
pudgy  cheek  of  Juniper  as  the 
prodigal  grandson  snuggled  his  fuz- 
zy head  under  the  elder’s  second 
double  chin  and  ran  his  fat  lil’  mit 
through  the  corkscrew  curls.  Cupid 
was  in  his  Heaven,  and  all  was 
right  with  the  world. 

THE  END 
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Five  Thousand  Miles 


The  hostelers  led  by  A1  Danegger  last 
summer  on  a tour  of  Europe  ride  away 
from  famed,  old  Mont  St.  Michel,  one  of 
the  most  popular  tourist  attractions  on 
the  Hrittany  coast. 


No  Text  Reading  Can  Equal  The  Thrill  Of  Touring  Europe 

As  Al  Danegger  Did 


by  jim  coyne 


• photos  by  danegger 


//THAT  winery  had  eight — 
■ yes,  eight — miles  of  caves 
in  which  bottles  of  wine  were 
racked  from  floor  to  ceiling,  while 
the  stuff  aged.  The  guide  showed 
us  through  the  entire  eight  miles, 
passing  out  samples  as  we  went 
along.  The  caves  are  a ‘must’  on 
every  Loire  valley  trip,”  related  the 
serious-looking,  quiet-voiced  man 
with  the  receding  hair  line.  “That 
trip  is  one  that  stands  out  in  my 
mind.” 

The  man  doing  the  talking  was 
Alfred  Danegger,  assistant  profes- 
sor in  the  Journalism  Department 


and  university  photographer,  who, 
for  two  hours,  had  been  relating 
other  stories  about  incidents  oc- 
curring on  his  bicycle  trips 
through  Europe  under  the  Ameri- 
can Youth  Hostels  program.  “It’s 
a wonderful  way  to  see  Europe, 
and  would  benefit  any  student.  You 
practically  live  with  the  Europeans 
and  find  out  what  they  are  really 
like.  And  you  are  accepted  by 
them,  not  as  one  of  those  ‘rich 
American  capitalists,’  because  you 
aren’t  traveling  around  with  a lot 
of  luggage  in  a big  car.  You’re 
riding  a bike,  as  most  Europeans 


do,  and  you  can’t  carry  very  many 
clothes,  so  your  attire  is  not  the 
most  imposing,  either.  But  that 
enables  you  to  get  close  to  the 
people  without  them  feeling  that 
you  are  an  outsider.” 

Danegger  has  spent  four  sum- 
mers abroad  with  AYH,  and  esti- 
mates he  has  pedaled  at  least 

5.000  miles.  On  his  last  trip,  com- 
pleted last  fall,  his  group  wheeled 

1.000  miles  in  30  days.  “And  we 
enjoyed  every  minute  of  it,”  he 
said.  “What  keeps  most  people 
from  going  is  the  thought  of  ped- 

( continued,  on  next  page) 
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aling  a bicycle  all  that  distance, 
but  it’s  not  hard  at  all,”  he  ex- 
plained. “Anyone  can  ride  a bike, 
and  everyone  is  in  about  the  same 
physical  shape,  so  the  group 
doesn’t  go  too  fast  for  any  one 
member  of  it.  It’s  good  exercise, 
and  nobody’s  health  has  been  im- 
paired yet.” 

DANEGGER  took  his  first  trip 
before  World  Ward  II,  when 
he  went  to  Europe  with  his  par- 
ents. After  the  war,  he  was  one 
of  the  first  to  sign  up  for  the 
hosteling  trips,  and  went  as  lead- 
er of  a hosteling  group  in  1947.  In 
’47  he  was  the  youngest  group 
leader  in  AYH. 

He  was  born  in  Spring  Lake, 
New  Jersey,  where  he  lived  until 
1930  when  the  family  moved  to 
Delaware.  He  became  interested 
in  photography  at  an  early  age, 
and  won  his  first  photography  con- 
test when  he  was  fourteen,  with 
a shot  of  some  wild  ducks.  “I 
just  had  more  patience  than  the 
rest  of  them,  and  sat  there  in  the 
blind  until  some  ducks  finally  came 
in  and  landed.”  He  waited  until 
the  ducks  settled  down,  set  his 
camera,  and  threw  a stone  to  make 
them  fly.  The  contest  was  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Wildlife  As- 
sociation. 


Part  of  the  group  decides  which  street 
leads  where  in  Ghent,  Belgium.  Build- 
ings across  the  waterway  are  perfect 
examples  of  Flemish  architecture. 


When  World  War  II  began,  Dan- 
egger  entered  the  army  as  a com- 
bat photographer,  interrupting  his 
studies  at  Maryland.  He  served 
on  general  assignment  in  Europe, 
then  the  Pacific  theatre,  and  Ko- 
rea. Many  of  his  pictures  appeared 
in  newspapers  and  national  maga- 
zines all  over  the  country,  illu- 
strating the  fighting.  Upon  dis- 
charge, he  returned  to  Maryland, 
and  became  a member  of  the  fac- 
ulty in  1950.  During  the  sum- 
mers, he  continued  to  travel,  sat- 
isfying the  appetite  given  him  by 
his  earlier  trip  to  Europe  and  by 
his  military  assignments.  He  has 
visited  eighteen  countries,  and 
estimates  he  has  traveled  between 
75  and  100  thousand  miles  abroad, 
spending  a total  of  more  than  three 
years  outside  the  United  States. 
As  a group  leader,  Danegger  has 
been  responsible  for  a quarter  mil- 
lion passenger  miles  of  travel.  Next 
summer  he  plans  to  take  a group 
of  his  own  on  a 30  day  trip  through 
Europe,  flying  over  and  back,  and 
traveling  by  auto  on  the  continent. 
He  would  like  to  take  a group  of 
about  ten;  already  five  have  asked 
to  go.  Cost  of  the  trip,  all  ex- 
penses, will  be  between  eight  and 
nine  hundred  dollars. 

FOR  a beginner,  though,  Dan- 
egger advises  one  of  the  ten 
week  tours  of  Europe  offered  this 
summer  by  AYH.  A tour  of 
Central  Europe,  visiting  Germany, 
Austria,  Switzerland,  and  France, 


for  instance,  costs  approximately 
G35  dollars.  Other  trips  range  in 
price  from  575  to  690  dollars.  This 
includes  boat  or  air  transportation, 
and  all  expenses  paid. 

Once  in  Europe,  the  trip  is  con- 
tinued by  bicycle,  bus,  and  train. 
The  bus  and  train  are  employed 
when  getting  from  one  point  of 
interest  to  another  that  is  too  far 
away  for  biking.  The  bicycles  are 
used  for  the  shorter  excursions  of 
the  trip.  Accommodations  are 
found  at  Youth  hostels  and  hotels. 
In  France,  for  instance,  hotels  are 
generally  utilized  for  overnight 
stays;  in  Belgium,  both  hotels  and 
hostels  are  used;  and  in  Holland, 
hostels  exclusively. 

The  hostels  are  built  in  dormi- 
tory style,  with  a lounge,  dining 
hall,  and  separate  rooms  for  sleep- 
ing. Each  hostel  is  run  by  a mar- 
ried couple,  who  act  as  house- 
mother and  housefather.  Except 
for  special  reasons,  such  as  attend- 
ing concerts  or  other  affairs  which 
take  place  in  the  evening,  all  hos- 
telers must  be  in  bed  at  ten. 
“That’s  not  too  hard  to  take,”  said 
Danegger,  “when  you’ve  been  ped- 
aling a bike  all  day.”  There  is  no 
curfew  when  the  group  stays  at 
hotels,  except  for  the  one  imposed 
by  fatigue.  Since  luggage  is  lim- 


The  group  rides  along  one  of  the 
streets  of  Gay  Paree  after  viewing  the 
city  from  the  Eiffel  Tower,  the  base  of 
which  is  visible  over  the  trees.  1 
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itecl  to  approximately  25  pounds, 
wardrobes  are  not  very  large.  For 
women,  one  dress,  one  skirt,  and 
a couple  of  blouses  are  sufficient, 
while  men  can  get  along  with  a 
couple  of  pairs  of  khakis  and  some 
sports  shirts.  They  do  their  own 
laundry,  incidentally.  A lot  of 
clothes  aren’t  needed  anyway, 
since  they  only  stay  in  one  place 
for  from  one  to  three  days.  Ex- 
cept for  Paris.  A week  is  spent  in 
Gay  Paree. 

DANEGGER’S  groups  have  had 
an  audience  with  the  Pope  in 
Rome,  gambled  at  Monte  Carlo 
(never  losing  more  than  two  dol- 
lars, of  course),  climbed  the  Swiss 
Alps,  poled  Gondolas  through  the 
canals  of  Venice,  danced  in  the 
streets  of  Paris  on  Bastille  Day, 
and  swum  (one  of  the  best  ways 
to  keep  clean  on  a bike  trip)  in  al- 
most every  stream  or  body  of 
water  from  the  icy  North  Sea  to 
the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

The  groups  travel  together  at  all 
times,  unless  the  leader  gives  a few 
hostelers  permission  to  take  a side 
trip.  The  leader  is  in  complete 
charge  of  the  group,  serving  as 


chaperone,  treasurer,  guide;  he  is 
completely  responsible  for  the  wel- 
fare of  his  group.  He  carries  all 
the  money  in  travelers’  checks, 
and  makes  all  arrangements  for 
hotel  reservations  and  the  itiner- 
ary of  the  trip.  The  AYH  is  a 
non-profit  organization,  and  all  the 
money  sent  them  by  the  hostelers 
is  spent  solely  for  the  trip.  As 
far  as  chaperoning  goes,  Danegger 
says,  there  is  no  need  of  it.  The 
members  of  the  group  live  so  close 
together  they  become  as  brothers 
and  sisters.  “You  may  never  get 
as  well  acquainted  with  anyone  as 
you  get  with  the  members  of  your 
group  on  a trip,”  he  said. 

Hostelers  are  very  well  accepted 
by  the  Europeans ; in  fact,  it’s  very 
hard  to  tell  them  from  the  natives. 
Danegger  tells  of  a time  in  Nice 
when  he  was  pedaling  furiously 
down  a street,  trying  to  catch  up 
to  his  group  which  had  gone  on 
while  he  stopped  at  a shop.  He 
came  upon  a stop  sign  suddenly 
and  skidded  to  an  abrupt  halt.  A 
very  fat  and  very  pompous  “typi- 
cal” American  tourist  turned  and 
said  to  a companion,  “I’ll  never  be 
able  to  figure  out  how  these 


Danegger  and  his  bicycle — the  one  on 
which  he  pedaled  five  thousand  miles. 
The  locale  is  a canal  running  through 
Amsterdam,  Holland.  The  odd-looking 
machinery  in  the  background  is  used  for 
raising  and  lowering  one  of  the  hundred 
odd  drawbridges  crossing  the  canal. 


Frenchmen  can  make  those  bikes 
move  so  fast.”  Danegger  called, 
in  his  best  Brooklyn  accent,  “Ah, 
it  ain’t  so  tough,  buddy.”  As  he 
pedaled  off,  he  heard  the  fat  man 
say,  “My  word,  they  speak  Eng- 
lish better  than  we  do  ourselves!” 

THE  END 


As  the  regiment  was  leaving 
and  a crowd  cheering,  a recruit 
asked:  “Who  are  all  those  peo- 
ple and  why  are  they  cheering?” 
“They,”  replied  the  veteran, 
“are  the  people  who  are  not 
going.” 


Mom  and  Pop  welcome  you  to 


Hollywood  ton 

Fine  Foods  and  Beverages 

BALTIMORE  BOULEVARD 
2 Miles  North  of  Md.  U. 


OF  1760  K STREET,  NORTHWEST 

S^inowrirej 

the  Opening  of  its  Branch  Office 
at 


5620  BALTIMORE  AVENUE 
HYATTSVILLE,  MARYLAND 

Telephone:  WArfield  7-1880 


HOURS : 

MONDAY,  9 to  6 THURSDAY,  9 to  6;  7 to  9 

TUESDAY,  9 to  6;  7 to  9 FRIDAY,  9 to  6 

WESDNESDAY,  9 to  12  SATURDAY  10  to  4 
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THE  TRAIN  WAS  GOING  quite  fast,  Sarles  was 
* certain  of  that,  and  yet  it  was  only  by  watching 
the  bleak  countryside  slide  by  outside  the  window 
that  he  could  be  sure.  If  he  closed  his  eyes,  Sarles 
had  no  sensation  of  moving  at  all.  He  experimented 
again  by  leaning  his  head  back  against  the  high 
seat  and  closing  his  eyes;  yes,  he  was  right,  no 
movement,  no  speed,  only  the  steady  hum  of  the 
wheels  as  they  slid  over  the  smooth  rail.  The  al- 
most tangible  heat  of  the  car  piled  up  in  layers 
about  Sarles  and  he  shifted  slightly  as  though  pull- 
ing the  soft  blankets  of  air  snugly  around  him. 

Sarles  thought  of  the  time  back  at  the  terminal 
while  he  waited  for  the  train  to  start,  what  a pleas- 
ant suspension  that  had  been,  nothing  to  do  but 
wait  for  the  train  to  begin  moving.  He  had  crouched 
low  in  his  seat,  eyes  closed,  listening  as  the  car 
filled  up  with  people.  He  was  not  concerned,  how- 
ever, with  the  bustling  passengers,  he  could  only 
vaguely  hear  them  moving  about  him,  placing  bags 
on  the  overhead  racks,  getting  children  secured,  re- 
moving coats — he  half-smiled,  he  was  secure,  deep 
in  the  dark  bowels  of  the  cavernous  terminal.  That’s 
how  it  was  now,  sitting  here  with  his  eyes  closed. 
Sarles  thought  of  himself  not  as  speeding  through 
the  barren  flatlands  of  New  Jersey,  on  his  way  to 
Washington  and  another  semester  of  school.  No, 
he  was  not  to  do  that,  that  was  for  the  other  Mr. 
Sarles.  It  was  for  him  to  go  through  another  in- 
terminable five  months  of  forced  study,  activity, 
pretention — existence.  He  could  do  it.  The  other 
Mr.  Sarles  could  live  the  furious  pace  demanded  of 
a college  student,  the  talking  and  socializing.  Sarles 
thought  of  the  last  semester  and  of  the  many  times 
he  had  laid  on  his  bed  while  the  other  Mr.  Sarles 
was  out  on  the  campus,  nodding  and  smiling.  But 
even  then  Sarles  was  forced  to  be  there,  to  listen 
to  the  inane  conversations  that  drifted  down  the 
hall  of  the  dorm.  No  matter  how  much  of  the 
burden  he  pushed  on  the  other  Mr.  Sarles,  still  there 
was  so  much  he  was  exposed  to.  The  other  Mr. 
Sarles  was  always  telling  him  of  this  girl  or  that 
girl  or  of  the  happenings  at  some  fraternity  party. 
Of  course  he  knew  that  none  of  these  tales  were 
quite  as  glamorous  as  the  other  Mr.  Sarles  made 
them  out  to  be,  but  still  he  was  a convincing  talker 
and  sometimes  managed  to  annoy  Sarles.  One  night 
in  particular  Sarles  remembered,  he  was  almost 
tempted  to  find  out  for  himself.  The  other  Mr. 
Sarles  had  been  doing  quite  a bit  of  talking  as  he 
got  dressed  and  as  Sarles  watched  him  slip  into  his 
Shetland  gray  sports  jacket,  impeccably  cut  in  the 
latest  college  fashion,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that 
he,  instead  of  the  other  Mr.  Sarles,  would  go  to  the 
party.  Sarles  had  gotten  dressed,  wearing  his  best 
brown  suit  which,  although  it  was  some  years  old 


and  pretty  thin  in  spots,  still  looked  nice,  and  his 
new  brown  shoes,  but  somehow  he  did  not  look  like 
the  other  Mr.  Sa7'les.  Perhaps  it  was  wrinkled  collar 
of  his  shirt,  or  the  tie,  (it  was  a little  dirty),  no 
it  was  not  any  one  thing,  it  was  just  that  the  total 
effect  wasn’t  the  same.  Sarles  was  plainly  disap- 
pointed as  he  looked  in  the  mirror  and  he  thought 
to  himself  that  there  really  was  no  point  in  his 
going  to  the  party  anyway,  he  would  only  be  dis- 
illusioned, no  party  could  be  as  wonderful  as  the 
other  Mr.  Sarles  had  said  it  would  be.  Then  too,  he 
would  come  back  and  make  the  other  Mr.  Sarles 
sad  if  he  told  him  that  he  did  not  like  the  party. 
In  the  end  Sarles  had  taken  off  his  brown  suit  and 
changed  into  his  comfortable  khaki  pants  and  sweat- 
shirt and  stretched  out  on  the  bed.  The  other  Mr. 
Sarles  went  to  the  party  and  had  a grand  time. 
Delayed  because  of  the  argument  with  Sarles  as  to 
who  was  going  to  the  party,  his  appearance  there 
was  all  the  more  dramatic.  He  had  strolled  in, 
quietly  smoking  a cigarette,  just  as  that  noisy  fel- 
low across  the  hall  was  about  to  begin  his  imitation 
of  Sid  Ceasar.  Well  everybody  was  so  glad  to  see 
him  that  they  just  left  that  jerk  and  his  imitation 
and  clustered  around  the  other  Mr.  Sarles.  Of  course 
most  of  the  fellows  were  a little  unhappy  when 
they  saw  that  he  did  not  have  a date,  but  the  other 
Mr.  Sarles  put  them  at  their  ease  by  being  nice  to 
everybody  and  not  paying  attention  to  any  one  girl. 
He  just  walked  about,  being  called  from  one  little 
group  to  the  other;  introduced,  usually  along  with, 
“this  is  the  fellow  I was  telling  you  about,”  the  other 
Mr.  Sarles  would  then  look  depreciatively  at  the 
group  and  smile  his  easy  smile.  He  was  never  pa- 
tronizing with  these  eager  boys  when  they  showed 
him  off  to  their  girl  friends,  he  sometimes  even  tried 
to  look  a little  embarrassed,  but  it  was  hard  for 
him  to  do  as  he  was  always  so  completely  in  con- 
trol of  every  situation  he  faced.  Listening  to  his 
story,  Sarles  was  glad  he  had  not  gone.  How  strange, 
Sarles  thought,  as  he  watched  the  other  Mr.  Sarles 
excitedly  undress,  that  everyone  thinks  him  so 
smooth  and  sophisticated  and  yet  he’s  just  a big 
kid  at  heart. 

SITTING  THERE  ON  THE  train  with  his  eyes 
closed  Sarles  had  decided  that  this  time  he  would 
not  even  bother  going  to  school;  let  the  other  Mr. 
Sarles  do  that,  he  was  going  to  stay  right  here, 
deep  in  the  subterranean  levels  of  Penn  station. 

The  low  monotone  of  the  voices  in  the  speeding 
car  droned  on  like  the  noises  of  small  animals, 
steady  and  indistinguishable.  They  seemed  to  blend 
into  the  hum  of  the  wheels  and  the  whir  of  the 
blower  that  spun  warm  air  into  the  car.  Sarles, 
luxuriating  in  the  warmth,  shifted  again  slightly. 
Something  cold  cut  through  the  warmth  Sarles 


MOTHER 
MR  SARLES 

“/’m  Worse  Than  Dead - 
Tm  Alive , Running 
With  My  Heart  Cat  Out!" 

by  ed  walsh  


had  surrounded  himself  with.  He  opened  his  eyes 
and  saw  that  his  head  was  resting  against  the  win- 
dow and  the  cold  glass  had  touched  his  check.  How 
cold  and  bleak  it  looked  outside  the  window.  It  was 
growing  dark,  and  Sarles  saw  that  the  windows  of 
some  of  the  houses  that  dotted  the  lonely  country- 
side were  yellow  with  light.  In  the  half-light  of 
the  dusk  the  scene  that  sped  by  Sarles’  window 
looked  even  more  desolate  and  forlorn.  The  flat- 
lands  had  few  houses,  and  they  were  little  more 
than  wooden  shacks.  Mostly  it  was  frozen  brown 
ground  with  patches  of  dirty  snow,  a few  clumps  of 
sparse  bushes  standing  like  black,  shivering  skele- 
tons, and  perhaps  a billboard,  its  beautiful  face 
streaked  with  rain  and  torn  by  the  wind.  The  scene 
depressed  Sarles,  that  was  how  his  life  was,  cold 
and  bleak  and  drab.  The  other  Mr.  Sarles  could 
enjoy  life  in  all  its  gaiety,  fire  and  excitment.  But 
Sarles  was  too  cynical  for  its  excitment,  too  reticent 
for  its  gaiety,  and  too  cold  for  its  fire.  As  Sarles 
searched  the  lonely  landscape  he  noticed  the  rail- 
road tracks  as  they  curved  perhaps  a quarter  of  a 
mile  ahead.  He  remember  hearing  somewhere  some- 
one explaining  being  able  to  see  into  the  future  by 
comparing  it  to  the  curving  of  railroad  tracks.  How 
did  he  put?  “When  the  train  is  running  on  a straight 
course  one  is  able  to  see  only  that  immediate  scene 
outside  the  window,  but  when  there  is  a curve  ahead 

(, continued,  on  page  30) 
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The  Harder 
They  Fall 


by  ed  herbert  

• photos  by  don  uhrbrock 


Bob  Fischer,  157-pounder,  is  pictured  in  his  match  with  Jim  Pope  in 
the  NCS  match.  Bob  managed  to  pin  his  opponent  in  one  less  second 
than  his  brother  Ernie  did,  accomplishing  the  feat  in  1:44  of  the 
first  period. 


THE  GRUNT  AND  GROAN  BOYS  ARE  AT  IT  AGAIN 


WRESTLING  COACH  Sully 
Krouse  finds  himself  batting 
.500  this  season  even  before  each 
match  begins.  Four  of  his  eight 
wrestlers  are  defending  Southern 
Conference  champions. 

So  when  he  sits  down  to  figure 
out  his  starting  lineup,  he  auto- 
matically fills  in  the  names  of  Rod 
Norris,  the  Fischer  brothers,  Bob 
and  Ernie,  and  Jack  Shanahan.  An- 
other sure  starter  is  Heavyweight 
Carl  Everly. 

Coach  Krouse  takes  understand- 
able pride  in  his  squad.  The  boy 
that  stands  out  on  such  a strong 
squad  is  Ernie  Fischer,  the  bigger 
of  the  two  Fischers.  Ernie  was 
undefeated  in  86  consecutive  dual 
meets  going  into  the  North  Caro- 
lina State  match.  He  was  voted 
the  outstanding  grappler  in  the 
Southern  Conference  and  was  un- 
defeated in  seven  matches  in  the 


1951-52  season.  Ernie  came  in 
third  in  the  national  A.A.U. 
HUSHING  ERNIE  for  the  spot- 
* light,  however,  is  Red  Norris, 
137-pound  Conference  champion. 
He  also  had  a 7-0  record  last  year 
and  was  voted  the  outstanding 
member  of  the  squad.  Of  Norris, 
Coach  Krouse  said,  “If  he  can  make 
the  weight,  he’ll  probably  be  the 
best  137-pounder  in  the  country.” 

Bob  Fischer,  who  grapples  in  the 
157-pound  slot,  comes  right  behind 
these  boys  with  a 7-1  slate. 

Quiet  Jack  Shanahan,  although 
not  as  widely-publicized  as  some  of 
the  other  stars,  evidently  is  held 
in  high  esteem  by  his  teammates, 
since  he  is  this  year’s  captain.  He 
will  carry  Maryland’s  colors  in  the 
177-pound  class. 

Matt  Flynn,  last  year’s  130- 
pound  champ  is  in  school  this  year, 
but  he  is  not  able  to  devote  enough 


time  to  wrestling,  so  he  thought 
that  he  should  give  up  the  sport. 

FADING  THE  competition  for 
^ the  bantamweight  spot  is 
Rooney  Carroll.  He  is  being  pushed 
by  Francisco  Alfaro,  who  hails 
from  El  Salvador. 

The  130-pound  spot  is  wide  open 
since  Flynn’s  retirement,  but  per- 
haps Stevens  might  move  up  to 
that  weight  from  123. 

Then  the  next  weight  is  handled 
by  Norris.  The  147-pound  is  un- 
decided with  Charlie  Boxwell  and 
Jack  Little  leading  the  pack  for 
the  starting  berth.  Alex  Papa- 
vasiliou  and  Don  Hartnett  also 
cannot  be  counted  out  of  the  fight. 
Hartnett,  incidentally,  was  A.A.U. 
champion  of  the  Carolinas  before 
enrolling  in  Maryland. 

Other  wrestlers  on  the  squad 
showing  promise  are  Bob  Ander- 
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son,  Bob  Baker,  Frank  Airey,  Bob 
Dreier  and  Clyde  Drake. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the 
starting  lineup  is  chosen  for  each 
match.  All  the  wrestlers  in  one 
class  hold  elimination  tryouts  and 
the  winner  of  the  eliminations  is 
the  one  who  will  start  in  the  next 
match. 

BESIDES  COACHING  a South- 
ern Conference  championship 
team,  Sully  has  made  other  im- 
portant contributions  to  wrestling. 
Coach  Krouse,  incidentally,  iwas 
quiet  a heavyweight  wrestler  in 
his  day.  The  way  he  got  the  nick- 
name “Sully”  is  an  interesting 
story.  When  Coach  Krouse  was  in 
high  school,  the  comic  strip  char- 
acter Barney  Google  had  a gigantic 
wrestler  that  he  called  “Sully.” 
Coach  Krouse’s  schoolmates  tagged 
him  with  the  name  and  it  stuck. 

This  is  Coach  Krouse’s  sixth 
year  as  wrestling  mentor.  Last 
year  was  the  first  time  a Mary- 
land team  had  won  the  Southern 
Conference  team  title. 

Perhaps  Coach  Krouse’s  biggest 
contribution  towards  wrestling 
was  the  invention  of  a wrestling 
scoreboard.  It  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  of  its  kind. 

“I  noticed  that  many  kids  did 
not  come  to  watch  the  wrestling 
matches  because  it  is  very  difficult 
to  keep  track  of  the  scoring,”  he 


relates,  “So  I thought  maybe  a 
scoreboard  would  help.” 

ON  THE  board  there  are  the 
names  of  the  members  of  the 
two  competing  teams.  In  addition, 
at  the  top,  there  is  room  for  the 
names  of  the  two  wrestlers  who 
are  participating  in  the  present 
match.  As  one  grappler  scores  a 
point  a light  flashes  under  his 
name. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  scoreboard, 
Coach  Krouse  put  down  what 
things  such  as  fall,  near-fall  and 
reversal,  could  score  points  and 
how  many  they  counted.  There 
are  also  lights  to  designate  whose 
advantage  it  is  as  the  match  pro- 
gresses. 

Another  contribution  by  Coach 
Krouse  was  the  initiation  of  high 
school  wrestling  here  in  Prince 
Georges  County.  “I  found  that 
there  were  no  local  boys  coming 
up  from  the  high  schools  to 
strengthen  the  squad,  so  I decided 
that  the  thing  to  do  was  to  start 
interest  in  the  sport  in  high  school. 
Last  year  Northwestern  and  Suit- 
land  had  teams.  This  season  Blad- 
ensburg  and  Suitland  have  both 
come  up  with  teams,  and  now  they 
have  a four-team  league.” 

CAPTAIN  RUPP  of  the  Military 
Department  is  assisting  Coach 
Krouse  in  coaching  the  team. 
Speaking  of  coaches,  Joel  Adel- 


berg,  last  year’s  team  captain,  is 
now  coaching  a wrestling  team  at 
one  of  the  Washington  high 
schools. 

“It  certainly  makes  me  feel  like 
an  old  man,”  says  Krouse,  “but  a 
happy  one.” 

In  this  day  of  high-powered  re- 
cruiting by  colleges  for  football 
and  basketball  players,  Coach 
Krouse’s  method  of  interesting  a 
boy  in  the  team  may  seem  crazy, 
but  there  is  a method  in  his  mad- 
ness. 

“When  a boy  comes  to  see  me 
about  the  team,  I usually  talk  to 
him  for  a while.  If  he  seems  like 
a good  prospect,  I get  out  the 
scrapbook  that  I have  on  wrestling 
here  at  Maryland  and  show  it  to 
him.  Then  I get  up  and  leave  the 
room  to  let  him  look  at  it.  By  the 
time  I get  back  ,the  boy  has  gen- 
erally talked  himself  into  trying 
out  for  the  team.” 

Excelling  at  sports  is  nothing 
new  in  the  Krouse  household. 
Sully’s  younger  brother  Ray,  a 
tackle,  was  the  first  Maryland  foot- 
ball player  to  be  named  to  a major 
All-America  squad.  That  was  in 
1950.  He  has  since  gone  on  to  star 
for  the  New  York  football  Giants. 

The  Krouse  family  seems  to  have 
had  more  than  its  share  of  firsts, 
but  the  Maryland  wrestling  fans 
are  hoping  that  he  will  find  some 
more  to  claim. 

THE  END 


Trying  to  rest  after  an  ex- 
ceedingly hard  day,  poor  father 
was  being  bedeviled  by  an  end- 
less stream  of  questions  from 
little  Willie. 

“Whata  you  do  down  at  the 
office?”  the  youngster  finally 
asked. 

“Nothin  g,”  shouted  the 
father. 

It  looked  as  if  the  boy  had 
been  put  off  for  a while,  but  not 
for  long.  After  a thoughtful 
pause,  Willie  inquired,  “Pop,  how 
do  you  know  when  you’re 
through?” 


Old  Liner  Ernie  Fischer,  who  wrestles  at  167  pounds,  is  shown  pinning 
Tilden  Ingle  of  North  Carolina  State  in  1:45  of  the  first  period. 

The  Terps  won  this  match  in  grand  style,  humbling  the  Wolfpack  23-10. 
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JOE  COLLEGE 


SUMMERTIME 


EVERY  YEAR  MANY  college  students  are  ap- 
plying for  and  are  getting  summer  employ- 
ment in  the  Territory  of  Alaska.  College  men  with 
varying  degrees  of  skill  and  training  are  heading 
North  to  earn  money  to  pay  their  collegiate  ex- 
penses. The  Nation’s  last  frontier  offers  many  op- 
portunities for  the  man  who  wants  to  do  that  some- 
thing different  with  his  summer  vacation. 

Alaska  means  many  different  things  to  many  dif- 
ferent people,  and  to  Joe  College  it  may  mean  the 
chance  for  adventure,  a bit  of  the  rugged  life,  plus 
a fairly  good  monetary  return.  Working  in  Alaska 
is  not  any  gravy  train,  but  the  experience  of  tak- 
ing part  in  the  building  and  the  expanding  of  our 
country,  and  the  opportunity  to  make  some  wonder- 
ful friends,  in  some  of  the  most  beautiful  coun- 
tries in  the  world  is  reward  enough  for  the  extra 
effort. 

First  a few  words  about  the  Territory  itself  and 
the  people  who  live  there.  Alaska  is  about  586,400 
square  miles  in  area,  or  is  one-fifth  the  size  of  con- 
tinental United  States.  A preliminary  return  of 
the  1950  census  shows  the  population  to  be  128,643 
persons  including  the  native  Indians,  Eskimos  and 
Aleuts.  A quarter  of  the  territory  lies  within  the 
Arctic  Circle,  the  remainder  being  in  the  North 
Temperate  one.  Because  of  its  size  and  location, 
Alaska’s  climate  is  varied,  the  growing  season 
ranging  from  160  days  on  the  southeastern  coast 
to  80  days  in  the  upper  Yukon  Valley. 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  ALASKA  are  a friendly  and 
hardy  folk,  many  of  whom  migrated  from  the 
States  to  make  their  homes  or  to  seek  their  for- 
tunes in  this  pioneer  land  which  is  still  rich  in  op- 
portunity and  adventure.  Alaskans  take  a dim  view 
of  the  outsider  who  thinks  he  is  above  their  way  of 
life,  or  who  fails  to  conform  to  the  many  frontier 
conditions  and  customs  which  still  exist  in  the  Terri- 
tory. For  the  most  part,  the  inhabitants  live  well 


The  Lure  Of  The  Yukon 
Men  To  America's  Last 

by  bob  mcnally 

and  have  a standard  of  living  comparable  to  the 
people  on  the  outside  (in  the  States).  The  larger 
towns  have  shops,  churches,  banks,  schools,  trades, 
businesses,  medical  and  recreational  facilities. 

Autos,  trucks  and  airplanes  are  the  principle 
means  of  transportation  in  the  Territory  which 
boasts  3,500  miles  of  road,  hundreds  of  landing 
strips  and  thousands  of  lakes  suitable  for  the  land- 
ing of  ski  or  pontoon  equipped  planes.  Frequent 
ship  and  plane  connections  with  the  States  enables 
the  citizens  to  have  most  of  the  modern  conveni- 
ences enjoyed  by  their  Stateside  cousins. 

Alaska  has  a serious  shortage  of  men  and  women 
who  are  interested  in  remaining  there  long  enough 
to  become  today’s  empire-builders.  This  was  pointed 
out  to  the  author  by  an  old-timer  (and  Alaska  is 
full  of  them)  who  thought  the  Territory’s  riches 
should  remain  there  to  be  used  in  building  up  the 
country.  What  he  thought  about  college  punks  who 
spent  their  summers  working  there,  then  spending 
their  earnings  outside,  he  never  said,  but  he  did 
hope  many  would  return  after  graduation  to  help 
put  Alaska  on  a paying  basis.  Much  more  can  be 
said  about  this  vast  land  and  its  people,  but  the  pur- 
pose of  this  article  is  mainly  to  furnish  the  reader 
with  some  information  about  summer  jobs. 

THERE  ARE  MANY  FEDERAL  agencies  and 
many  private  concerns  which  hire  seasonal  and 
temporary  employees  for  the  working  season  of 
June,  July,  August  and  September.  Information  re- 
garding private  companies  can  be  obtained  by  writ- 
ing to  the  Alaska  Territorial  Employment  Service 
which  has  offices  in  Juneau,  Anchorage,  Fairbanks, 
Ketchikan  and  Wrangell.  Many  of  the  large  firms, 
having  Federal  contracts,  have  offices  in  Pacific 
Coast  cities. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  definite  advice  on  job  op- 
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SOURDOUGH 


Beckons  Campus 
Frontier 


• photos  by  bob  mcnally 

portunities  because  of  the  constantly  changing  sit- 
uation, and  because  much  of  the  work  is  of  a sea- 
sonal nature.  A bulletin  issued  by  the  Office  of  Ter- 
ritories (under  the  Department  of  Interior)  warns 
in  part:  “A  safe  rule  to  follow,  in  all  cases,  is  to 
make  a thorough  investigation  by  correspondence 
(air  mail)  or  in  person,  if  possible,  as  to  specific 
job  vacancies.”  This  is  not  as  discouraging  as  it 
sounds,  but  does  serve  to  stress  the  importance  of 
having  firm  arrangements  for  a job  before  leaving 
home. 

Several  agencies  under  the  Department  of  In- 
terior offer  summer  positions.  These  include: 

Region  Four 
National  Park  Service 
180  New  Montgomery  St. 

San  Francisco,  California 

Alaska  Railroad 
Anchorage,  Alaska 

Alaska  Road  Commission 
Juneau,  Alaska 

All  applicants  for  Federal  jobs  are  required  to  sub- 
mit an  Application  for  Federal  Employment  Stand- 
ard Form  57,  which  may  be  obtained  at  any  post 
office.  Early  February  is  advised  for  mailing  ap- 
plications, and  a firm  or  Federal  agency  can  be  ex- 
pected to  answer  in  30  to  60  days.  Acceptance  is 
based  on  actual  work  experience  or  training.  The 
Government  or  the  private  concerns  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  provide  transportation  for  seasonal  employees, 

Heavy  equipment  of  a construction  company  under  govern- 
ment contract  moves  gravel  near  Copper  Center,  Alaska  on 
the  Richardson  Highway.  The  government  and  many  con- 
struction firms  hire  college  students  for  the  short  Alaska 
summer.  I 


Dick  Manning  (with  Thermos)  and  the  author  stop  for 
water  on  the  Alaska  Highway  in  the  Yukon  Territory  on 
their  way  to  Alaska.  The  two  Maryland  men  worked  for 
the  Alaska  Road  Commission  during  the  summers  of  1950. 
and  1952. 


and  transportation  arrangements  are  up  to  the  per- 
son involved.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  the  net 
earning,  after  all  costs,  will  be  enough  to  make  the 
summer  worthwhile. 

This  writer  worked  for  the  Alaska  Road  Commis- 
sion in  the  summers  of  1950  and  1952.  Many  col- 
lege men  from  all  over  the  country  wrere  working 
in  surveying  teams,  road  gangs  and  bridge  crews. 
Many  others  drove  trucks,  operated  bull-dozers  or 
road  graders,  repaired  and  maintained  telephone 
lines  or  were  laborers,  clerks,  or  flunkies  (dish- 
washers). Working  for  this  particular  agency  was 
“good  duty,”  and  most  of  the  work  was  outdoors, 
involving  road  construction  and  maintenance  work. 
The  men  lived  in  ARC  camps  and  they  were  charged 
for  the  room  and  board  provided  by  the  commission. 
Living  conditions  in  the  camps  are  on  the  rugged 
side,  but  adequate.  The  food  served  ranges  from 
an  average  of  good  to  excellent. 

( continued  on  page  30) 
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The  Evolution  Of  The  Valentine 

MOTHER  FATHEk 


To  my  Mother 
who  is  so  sweet  and 
nice  and  who  talked 
Santa  into  giving 
me  a bike  for 
Christmas. 

I love  you, 

Junior 


Mom,  who  is  the 
only  one  who  truly 
understands  m e. 
She  knows  that 
when  I fight  or  get 
into  trouble,  it’s  be- 
cause I’m  in  that  in- 
between-stage. 

Your  son, 

John 


Mom,  you  always 
come  through  — a 
real  Valentine.  You 
even  kept  my  report 
card  from  Dad. 

John 


To  the  greatest 
mother  I”ve  ever 
known.  Don’t  wor- 
ry about  my  losing 
weight.  It’s  from  all 
this  walking.  A car 
would  really  help 
down  here. 

Your  loving  son, 
John 


To  my  Daddy  who 
tried  so  hard  to 
keep  his  New  Year’s 
resolution  not  to!* 
spank  me  even  when  /A 
I gave  the  dog  some 
of  that  medicine  he 
hides  in  the  closet. 
Why  does  the  label 
have  flowers  on  it? 

Junior 


To  my  Dad,  who 
listens  to  what 
Mother  says,  but 
can’t  quite  under- 
stand. I love  you 
anyway,  even  if 
Mother  does  think 
you’re  dumb. 

Junior 


Dad,  who  isn’t 
really  stingy;  just  a 
little  old  fashioned. 
All  your  shortcom- 
ings I’ll  try  to  avoid 
in  my  life.  Thanks 
for  your  example, 
Dad. 

Johnny 


i' 

f 


Dad,  all  your  ad- 
vice about  wild 
women  wasn’t  nec- 
essary. I haven’t 
found  one  yet  with 
rouged  knees  or  hip 
flasks. 

John 


K 


1 

I 
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by  mary  purcell  and  bunny  ogborn 


SWEETHEART  SISTER 


Suzie,  who  lives 
across  the  street 
and  always  crys 
when  I stick  her 
with  pins.  You  are 
nice  even  if  you  are 
a girl. 

Junior 


Peggy,  who  sits 
across  the  aisle 
from  me  at  school. 
Maybe  you  are  the 
ugliest  girl  I know, 
but  your  charming 
personality  during 
history  exams  is 
something  I can’t 
overlook. 

Johnny 


Betty,  the  most 
beautiful  and  won- 
derful girl  in  the 
world;  a person  to 
whom  I can  talk,  a 
person  who  under- 
stands me,  and 
whom  I shall  love 
always. 

Your  ardent  lover, 
John 


Sally,  a great  girl. 
I’ve  saved  up  for 
two  weeks,  and  Fri- 
day we’ll  go  to  a 
local  movie  some- 
where and  really 
splurge. 

Love, 

John 


To  Jane,  the  nic- 
est sister  I know.  I 
love  you  because 
Mother  says  I 
should. 

Your  nicest  and 
only  brother, 
Junior 


Janie,  the  pretti- 
est and  sweetest 
person  I know. 

Johnny 

P.S.  You  won’t 
tell  Dad  I broke  the 
window,  will  you? 


Janie,  who  is  real- 
ly a nice  kid,  and 
who,  jafter  she 
grows  up,  won’t  be 
so  obnoxious. 

Your  brother, 
John 


The  sweetest  sis- 
ter I have.  I carry 
that  picture  of  you 
and  your  friend  in 
my  wallet  all  the 
time. 

Love, 

John 

P.S.  When  I get 
home,  you’ll  have  to 
fix  me  up  with  her. 
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H*  T'CIcETS  ST  ONCE  ! 


I Froze  On  My  Trigger  . . . 

My  Whole  Body  Seemed  Paralyzed  ...  I Was  Helpless! 


THE  MOST  unforgettable  ex- 
perience of  my  life  took  place 
in  Korea  on  December  26,  1951, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  27th. 
It  had  been  snowing  since  Christ- 
mas Day,  and  now  a blanket  of 
snow  covered  valleys  and  moun- 
tainsides. Travel  by  vehicle  was 
practically  impossible. 

I had  just  been  relieved  from 
the  switchboard  in  the  Headquart- 
ers Platoon  of  Charlie  Company. 
As  I stepped  outside  the  communi- 
cations bunker  looking  forward  to 
a few  hours  of  rest,  I ran  into 
our  company  administrator  who 
told  me  to  get  the  fire  plan  and 
grid  coordinates  from  Fox  Com- 
pany. As  I cursed  this  example  of 
my  typical  luck,  I grabbed  my  M-l 
rifle — “Mitch-ko,”  my  name  for 
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by  frederick  wayne  dubose 


it — put  on  my  pile  cap  and  parka, 
and  began  the  chilling  seven  mile 
trudge  through  eight  inches  of 
snow  to  the  F Company. 

When  I arrived  at  my  destina- 
tion two  hours  later,  I met  the 
company  commander,  who  had  just 
returned  from  patrol,  and  told  him 
of  my  mission.  After  chow  I went 
to  the  commanding  officer’s  tent 
and  waited  until  the  two  of  us 
could  draw  an  overlay  of  his  fire 
plan  and  grid  coordinates.  By  the 
time  I was  ready  to  make  the  long 
trip  back  to  my  outfit,  it  was  after 
dark. 

LUCKILY,  I caught  a ride  on  a 
water  truck  as  far  as  the  first 
fork  in  the  road,  where  I had  to 
strike  out  on  my  own  toward  the 
heavy  mortar  positions  and  then 


on  to  our  Regimental  water  supply 
point.  When  I reached  the  water 
point  and  heard  the  burping  of  the 
81-mm  mortars  of  Company  H,  I 
decided  to  say  hello  to  a couple  of 
my  buddies  as  I passed  by.  When 
they  invited  me  to  spend  the  rest 
of  the  night  there,  I considered  my 
weariness  and  a p p e t i t e — and 
stayed. 

I awoke  at  4 a.m.,  dressed  quick- 
ly, and  resumed  my  lone  journey 
back  to  my  company.  Just  about 
200  yards  before  our  Regimental 
water  point,  I saw  seven  men  walk- 
ing toward  me.  Since  I could  not 
identify  the  figures  in  the  deep 
morning  haze,  I halted  them,  gave 
the  password,  and  waited  for  the 
countersign.  Instead  of  answer- 
ing, they  swiftly  shifted  into  a dia- 
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inond  formation  and  dove  for  the 
snow.  I fell  to  the  ground  too  on 
the  other  side  of  the  road  by  a 
large  rock.  Not  a word  or  sound 
was  made  by  any  of  us  for  what 
must  have  been  about  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes.  Maybe  it  was  less 
than  that.  It  seemed  like  years 
to  me.  I felt  that  my  life  was  run- 
ning out,  being  telescoped  on  me 
suddenly  into  a few  remaining  mo- 
ments. I thought  to  myself,  “Broth- 
er, your  aching  back  has  had  it 
now.”  So  I unlocked  rifle  and  took 
aim. 

Just  as  I began  to  curl  my  finger 
around  the  trigger,  one  of  the 
seven  fired  at  me  with  a bolt-action 
rifle.  His  bullet  grazed  my  helmet. 
He  was  a pretty  good  shot,  I 
thought.  I froze  on  my  trigger  for 
a few  minutes — or  maybe  it  was 
seconds — but  I couldn”t  squeeze 
the  round  off.  My  whole  body 
seemed  to  be  paralyzed ; I was  help- 
less. 

THEN  it  happened.  I began  to 
say  to  myself,  “Fire,  Wayne, 
fire,  or  you’re  a dead  duck.  It’s 
your  only  chance.  Fire,  boy,  your 
rifle  is  loaded.  Fire!”  This  ran 
over  and  over  in  my  mind  until 
somehow  I opened  fire  and  let  go 
seven  in  rapid  succession.  I don’t 
know  why;  I guess  it  was  stupid 
of  me,  but  that’s  what  I did.  I 


Old  Maid:  “I  hate  to  think  of 
my  youth.” 

McDougall:  “Why?  What  hap- 
pened ?” 

Old  Maid:  “Nothing.” 

* * * 

A tricky  gal  I’ll  tell  you 
Was  this  cute  Mary  Carters. 

A tempting  smile  upon  her 
lips 

But  mousetraps  on  her 
garters. 

* * * 

Then  there  was  the  absent- 
minded  college  professor  who 
forgot  to  write  a five-dollar  book 
to  sell  to  his  class. 


knew  I hit  one  in  the  leg  as  he 
helped  a wounded  buddy  while 
they  were  running  away.  Later 
when  these  men  were  captured,  I 
discovered  that  three  of  the  seven 
were  injured.  I should  have  pur- 
sued these  Chinese  infiltraters;  in- 
stead, I just  lay  there,  thankful 
they  were  leaving. 

I trembled  in  my  position  by 
the  rock  for  a few  minutes.  My 
helmet  had  been  knocked  off  my 
head  during  the  skirmish.  I don’t 
know  how  many  shots  they  fired. 
I picked  up  my  helmet  and  began 
to  pray,  and  I thanked  God  for 
being  with  me. 

When  I reached  my  CO’s  bunker 
and  gave  him  the  fire  plan  and 
grid  coordinates  of  Fox  Com- 
pany, he  didn’t  say  a thing  to  me. 
He  didn’t  even  commend  me  for 
carrying  out  the  mission.  I 
thought  he  could  have  said  thanks. 

I told  some  of  the  fellows  what 
had  happened;  they  just  laughed. 
Some  kidded  me  saying,  “Whew! 
What  a blood-curdling  war  story !”. 
But  to  me  it  was  the  greatest  ex- 
perience of  my  life,  for  after  that 
morning  in  Korea  I knew  that  mir- 
acles really  do  happen,  and  that 
there  is  truly  a God  above  watch- 
ing and  caring. 

THE  END 


Stern  father  (sarcastically) : 
“Say  young  man,  it’s  past  mid- 
night. Do  you  think  you  can 
stay  with  my  daughter  all 
night?” 

“Gosh,  I reckon  so,  sir,  but 
I’ll  have  to  telephone  Mother 
first.” 

* * * 

A perfume  and  soap  manu- 
facturing company  advertised  a 
contest  for  slogans.  One  of  the 
slogans  which  came  in  couldn’t 
be  used.  It  read:  “If  you  don’t 
use  our  soap,  for  heaven’s  sake, 
use  our  perfume.” 


STUDENTS 

• • The  convenient  location  of  our 
* new  store  in  the  College  Park 
Shopping  Center  offers  you  many 
of  your  school  needs,  popularly 
priced.  We  supply  everything  but 
the  talent. 
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Papa  Robin:  “How  did  that 
speckled  egg  get  in  our  nest?” 
Mama  Robin:  “I  did  it  for  a 
lark.” 


Navy  Vet:  While  I was  in  the 
South  Pacific,  I saw  the  strang- 


est bird.  It  lays  square  eggs  and 
talks. 

Frosh:  What  does  it  say? 
Vet:  Ouch! 
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Service 
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8320  Washington-Baltimore  Blvd. 
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College  Park  was  never  like  this 


THE  CROWD  hushed  as  the  white 
haired  gentleman  took  his  place 
behind  the  rostrum  to  speak  at 
the  fall  convocation  of  2052. 

“This  month  Maryland  will  be 
245  years  old.  We  have  come  a 
long  way  since  the  days  of  the 
horseless  carriage  and  the  gaso- 
line motorcar.  This  institution  has 
expanded  from  being  a university 
of  a thousand-odd  acres  to  being 
one  encompassing  both  Prince 
Georges  and  Montgomery  counties. 
A hundred  years  ago  our  exten- 
sion program  was  limited  to  a few 
scattered  outposts  in  what  used 
to  be  Germany.  Today  we  have 
branch  universities  and  colleges 
all  over  the  near  and  outer  worlds, 
and  our  programs  are  meeting 
with  marked  success  in  our  space 
colonies  on  Jupiter,  Mars,  Moon, 
and  the  Eastern  Shore. 


“Maryland  is  bigger  and  better 
than  ever.  On  the  College  Park 
campus  alone  we  house  and  edu- 
cate 100,000  students  from  all 
over  the  near  and  outer  worlds. 
True,  we  now  have  a slight  hous- 
ing shortage,  but  I am  happy  to 
announce  Dorm  Five  will  be  com- 
pleted soon.  It  is  also  safe  to  pre- 
dict that  the  Student  Union  will 
be  completed  in  2054.  Fraternity 
and  sorority  row  is  now  in 
the  advanced-advanced  planning 
stages. 

“Also  along  the  construction 
line,  a parking  lot  for  40,000  sur- 
facemobiles  and  a landing  strip 
accomodating  20,000  aircars  were 
completed  before  the  start  of  this 
term.  Last  May  the  university  re- 
ceived another  million  dollar  ap- 
propriation, and  we  now  have  an- 
other pile  of  bricks  located  west 
of  the  stadium  in  Takoma  Park. 

“These  figures  only  cover  the 
physical  plant.  On  the  educational 
side  of  the  ledger  this  great  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning  draws 
not  only  students  from  all  the  con- 
tinents of  earth,  but  has  commut- 
ing scholars  from  the  six  civilized 
planets  of  outerspace.  During 
freshman  orientation  month  these 
students  learn  our  language  and 


customs,  and  with  few  hitches  in 
the  program,  they  soon  become 
one  of  us.  Some  of  our  outer  world 
neighbors  often  complain  that 
they  cannot  get  into  our  fraterni- 
ties and  sororities  because  of 
the  restrictive  “animal,  vegetable, 
mineral”  clause,  but  it  is  hoped 
they  will  form  astro-letter  groups 
of  their  own  very  soon. 
JIQlNCE  TIME  immemorial 

0 Maryland  has  been  active  in 
all  phases  of  sports.  From  an  ath- 
letic department  supporting  one 
varsity  team  in  one  sport  during 
its  allotted  season  back  in  1952, 
we  now  have  five  teams  competing 
in  each  sport  on  a year  round 
basis.  As  I speak  this  minute,  our 
grid  eleven  are  playing  against 
Johannasburg.  This  afternoon  our 
freshmen  baseball  team  meets  the 
Washington  Senators  at  Griffith 
Stadium. 

“This  morning  I received  a space 
wire  from  the  dean  of  our  exten- 
sion college  at  Colony  No.  3 on 
Mars.  In  part  he  spoke  of  difficul- 
ties with  the  local  legislature  over 
appropriations.  From  the  small 
laughter  in  the  back  of  the  room, 
I gather  we  have  a few  old  alums 
with  us  today.  But  the  real  meat 
( continued  on  page  31) 
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Owcrtty-  Obir6  :psalm 
an  "Engineers  Sweetheart 

Verily  I say  unto  you,  marry  not  an  engineer, 
for  the  engineer  is  a strange  being  and  pos- 
sessed of  many  devils. 

Yea,  he  speaketh  eternally  in  parables  which  he 
calleth  formulae 

And  he  wieldeth  a big  stick  which  he  calleth  a slide 
rule  and  he  hath  but  one  Bible — a handbook. 

He  talketh  always  of  stresses  and  strains  and  with- 
out end  of  thermodynamics. 

He  showeth  always  a serious  aspect  and  seemeth 
not  to  know  how  to  smile. 

And  he  picketh  his  seat  in  the  car  by  the  springs 
thereof  and  not  by  the  damsel  beside  him. 

Neither  doth  he  know  a waterfall  except  by  its 
power,  nor  a damsel,  except  by  her  specific  heat. 

Always  he  carrieth  his  books  with  him  and  he 
entertaineth  his  maiden  with  steam  tables. 

Verily  though  she  expecteth  chocolates  when  he 
calleth,  she  opens  the  package  to  disclose 
samples  of  iron  ore. 

Yea,  though  he  holdeth  his  damsel’s  hand  but  only 
to  measure  the  friction,  and  he  kisses  only  to 
test  the  viscosity. 

For  in  his  eyes  shineth  a faraway  look  which  is 
neither  love  nor  longing,  but  a vain  attempt 
to  recall  a formula. 

There  is  but  one  key  dear  to  his  heart,  and  that 
is  a Tau  Beta  Pi  key,  and  one  love  letter  for 
which  he  yearneth,  a “C”, 

And  when  to  his  damsel  he  writeth  of  love  and 
signeth  with  x’s,  mistake  not  these  symbols 
for  kisses,  but  for  unknown  quantities. 

When  a boy  he  pulleth  a girl’s  hair  to  test  the 
elasticity,  but  as  a man  he  discovers  different 
devices, 

For  he  would  count  the  vibrations  of  her  heart 
beat  and  he  reckoneth  her  strength  of  ma- 
terials. 

For  he  seeketh  ever  to  pursue  the  scientific  investi- 
gation, even  his  heart  flutterings  he  counteth 
as  a vision  of  beauty  and  he  inscribeth  his 
passion  in  a formula. 

And  his  marriage  is  a simultaneous  equation,  in- 
volving two  unknowns  and  yielding  diverse 
answers. 

Available  in  your  city  at 

BEST  & CO. 
Washington.  1).  C. 


ELIZABETH  BROWNING 


on  Life  Savers: 


‘Takes  the  breath  of  men  away” 

from  Bianca  Among  The  Nightingales,  STANZA  12 
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NOTHING  NICER 
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ROMPAJAMA 

GIRLS:  Look  your  best  and  be 
comfortable  in  COLURA’s  rompajama 
while  sleeping,  while  at  gym  or  modem 
dance  class,  or  just  lounging 
Made  of  easy  care  Tricot 
of  DuPont  Nylon.  It's  opaque 
cr  Vjv  and  comes  in  White, 
Blue.  Rose,  and  Red. 

Sizes  32-36 

$795 
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by  Charles  Hinckley 


'Wild  Watel 

Fear  the  wild  water 
For  the  wild  water  can 
Pull  and  suck  you  under 
As  insanity  in  man 


*74e  Pledictiatt: 

£tan.+ruf,f  *7 hen  GleatU+uj, 

The  skies  are  cloudy,  roaring,  scouring 
The  earth  is  still  until 
The  heavens  in  their  opening  and  pouring 
Fill  the  earthly  till 

Brightness  and  clearing  are  in  the  skies 
Seen  shearing  white,  light,  and  cottony  clouds 
Which  billow  as  the  winds  in  kiss 
Are  foreground  to  a cloud  which  flies 
Marking  the  end  of  the  deep  black  shroud 
As  earthlings  look  into  the  new  heavenly  bliss. 


Stretch  your  sight  to  farsight, 
foresight 

Into  the  blue  but  darkening  sky 
Not  to  the  treetips  earthly  lumined 
But  into  the  night 
Dreams  fly. 


^elefiliane  Slave 

That  black  imbecile  noisily  ringeth ! 
I awaken.  What  news  can  it 
bringeth  ? 

How  can  a plastic  pygmy,  organ- 
ized as  I am  not 

Rule  my  life  with  instantaneous 
communication  ? 

The  telephone  should  be  shot. 

A Pltilala filter  Qnxiduat&L 
fyn,am  Sc/taal  in,  i953 

Seniors : Don’t  let  misdemeanors  get  you  on  the  rack 
For  Bloody  cause  apply  the  gauze,  if  influenced  you 
join  the  pack 

Be  objective!  Be  a Collossus  standing  over  all! 
Survey  the  plan;  study  it  again; 

Then  back  it  to  the  wall. 

Objectivity,  confidence,  and  impassivity  galore! 
Wade  in  aggressively  with  both  fists  flying! 

Let  no  one  bar  the  door ! 

It  is  a life  yet  to  be  lived ; 

Let’s  live  it  to  the  hilt 

Until  the  time,  the  inevitable  time, 

Until  the  time  we’re  kilt. 
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It  Takes  More  Than  Actors 


Unapplauded  Crews  Greatly  Determine 
A Play’s  Success 


by  porker  falrlamb 


AFTER  the  final  curtain  call  of 
a University  Theater  produc- 
tion, the  audience  walks  out  of  the 
theater  discussing  the  presenta- 
tion they  have  just  witnessed. 
Audiences  critically  discuss  wheth- 
er or  not  they  liked  the  play,  its 
plot,  characterizations,  and  over- 
all performance.  Few  would-be 
critics  discuss  a production’s  mer- 
its on  the  basis  of  direction,  its 
sets,  or  any  of  the  other  myriad 
aspects  which  go  into  making  any 
dramatic  work. 

When  one  goes  to  see  a motion 
picture,  he  is  confronted  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  picture  with  a long 
list  of  names  and  duties  pertain- 
ing to  the  film  which  is  called  the 
“screen  credits.”  If  the  movie- 
goer notices,  these  credits  carry  a 
list  of  more  people  attached  to  the 
production  than  there  are  actual 
actors  and  actresses. 

Thus  it  is  with  a UT  production. 
Behind  the  scenes  are  scores  of 
students  working  on  the  stage, 
prop,  sound,  light,  make-up,  and 
costume  crews.  Then  there  is  the 
director  who  pilots  the  production, 
and  the  technical  director  who  co- 
ordinates all  the  activities  dealing 
with  the  show.  Numerous  others 
work  on  the  house  and  publicity 
committees.  Oh,  yes,  the  actors; 
but  they  receive  second  billing  in 
this  article  in  order  to  give  some 
well-deserved  credit  to  the  pi’oduc- 
tion  crews.  In  the  last  UT  play, 


Romeo  and  Juliet,  seventy  persons 
were  connected  with  the  show. 
More  than  forty  were  in  the  vari- 
ous crews. 

Romeo  and  Juliet  is  typical  of  a 
campus  production.  After  the  play, 
its  director,  and  its  cast  were  se- 
lected, director  John  Coppinger 
and  Bernhard  Works,  technical  di- 
rector, held  several  conferences  to 
hash  out  details  on  building  the 
sets.  Sound  and  light  technicali- 
ties were  ironed  out  as  rehearsals 
progressed. 

MEMBERS  of  the  many  crews 
were  selected  from  lists  of 
volunteers  on  a sign-up  sheet 


which  was  posted  on  the  Speech 
Department  bulletin  board.  Im- 
mediately crew  members  went  to 
work  building  the  sets,  preparing 
costumes,  experimenting  with 
make-up,  and  preparing  and  pro- 
viding for  publicity.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  cast  rehearsed  their  parts 
and  all  the  snags  and  headaches 
which  occur  in  every  production 
were  looked  to  as  opening  night 
drew  nears.  The  prop  committee, 
meanwhile,  sought  out  all  the  nec- 
essary props:  the  swords,  daggers, 
and  other  paraphernalia  going  into 
the  Shakespearian  work. 

( continued  on  page  29) 
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THE  NIGHT  was  dark  and 
dreary.  Gathering  stormclouds 
blotted  out  the  stars,  and  thunder 
shook  the  sky.  This  was  no  night 
for  a human  to  be  out,  but  then 
was  it  human,  what  I saw? 

Being  a member  of  the  Satur- 
day Morning  Bird-Watchers  Club, 
I had  just  been  to  our  weekly  meet- 
ing on  Tuesday  night.  We  held 
our  meeting  on  Tuesday  because 
we  watched  birds  on  Saturday. 
Confusing,  isn’t  it? 

The  date  was  February  22,  1953 ; 
the  time  was  11:23  p.m.  (I  always 
remember  the  time  and  date — who 
knows,  a murder  might  be  com- 
mitted and  this  would  be  valuable 
information).  I was  stumbling 
along,  tripping  over  my  yo-yo. 

The  date  was  February  22,  1953; 
the  time  was  ll:26j/^  p.m.  (I  al- 
ways remember  the  time  and  date 
— who  knows,  a murder  might  be 
committed  and  this  would  be  val- 
uable information).  I was  gaily 
tripping  along,  taking  a shortcut 
through  the  Calaveras  Community 
Cemetery  which  was  about  a hun- 
dred miles  from  my  home.  This 
was  the  short  way  home?  As  I 


was  playing  leap-frog  over  the 
headstones,  what  to  my  bloodshot 
eyes  should  appear  but  two  men 
sitting  on  a tombstone  intently 
shooting  craps. 

BEING  a good  sport  and  al- 
ways ready  to  make  an  extra 
buck,  I tripped  up  with  my  loaded 
dice  rattling  in  my  grubby  little 
mitt.  That’s  when  I stopped  dead. 
These  men  were  not  for  real ! ! 
Me,  my  dice,  and  I quickly  re- 
treated to  a nearby  tombstone 
where  I could  survey  all. 

These  two  gone  guys  were  en- 
grossed in  their  conversation  and 
their  dice  game,  soooo,  being  the 
eavesdropper  I am,  I listened  to 
what  was  being  said.  After  all, 
a murder  might  be  committed  and 
this  would  be  valuable  informa- 
tion. The  time  was  11:29  p.m. 

One  of  the  spirits  was  very  tall 
and  gaunt.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
black  frock  coat  and  had  a black 
beard.  He  also  wore  a tall,  stove- 
pipe top  hat.  The  other  gentle 

wore  a satin  waistcoat  and  silk 
stockings,  no  less ! He  had  on  a 
powdered  wig  and  spoke  with  a 
slight  English  accent.  From  the 
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There  Sat  Two  Men  On  A Tombstone 


Intently  Shooting  Craps 


And  I Was  Sober,  Too! 

by  dorothea  swiss  


conversation  I gathered  that  their 
names  were  George  and  Abe,  old 
American  names. 

Then  it  dawned  on  me — tall, 
beard,  stovepipe  hat  and  frock 
coat,  the  name  “Abe” — Abraham 
Lincoln!  An  English  accent,  satin, 
silk,  and  a wig,  the  name  “George” 
— George  Washington ! 

“Now,  George,  that’s  no  way  to 
feel.  It  wasn’t  your  fault.” 

“Yes,  it  was,  Abe.  I’ll  never  live 
it  down.” 

“Now  how  can  you  act  like  this? 
Good  ghosts  don’t  go  around  with 
their  heads  down  in  their  shrouds. 
Come  on,  snap  out  of  it,  old  man.” 
“But,  Abe,  I’ll  never  get  over 
this.  I’m  doomed.” 

THIS  conversation  struck  me 
right  between  my  crossed  eyes. 
Two  ghosts  talking  about  doom 
and  never  living  it  down ! Well, 
who  was  I to  question  the  word  of 
two  such  honorable  and  revered 
souls,  but  I was  curious.  Soooo, 
again  I stretched  my  ears  to  hear 
this  confab. 

George  had  just  rolled  his  sev- 
enth straight  lucky  seven  and  Abe 
had  just  handed  over  his  last  gold 
piece.  So  they  put  away  their  dice 
and  settled  down  to  serious  con- 
versation. Their  voices  drifted  to 
my  ears. 


“If  someone  said  you  chopped 
down  a cherry  tree  when  you  were 
a boy,  he  was  only  trying  to  show 
how  honest  you  were,  for  he  added 
that  you  owned  up  to  it.” 

“That’s  just  it,  I never  in  my 
life  cut  down  a cherry  tree.  It’s 
not  good  for  the  cherries,  and  be- 
sides that  was  my  favorite  cherry 
tree.  Why  should  I want  to  cut  it 
down?  I used  to  make  a good  brew 
with  those  crushed  cherries  and 
then  some  wise  guy  cramped  my 
style.” 

“Oh  well,  they  said  I split  rails 
and  studied  by  firelight.  I’m  not 
sore.  It’s  all  a part  of  the  great 
American  Tradition.” 

By  this  time  I was  really  inter- 
ested, so  I crept  up  a little  closer. 
This  was  something  to  remember 
and  tell  my  great-great-grand- 
children. 

ttT^iVERY  YEAR  on  my  birth- 
t*  day,  Abe,  I come  to  this 
graveyard  and  mourn  over  my 
plight.  It  was  nice  of  you  to  keep 
me  company  this  year.” 

“Think  nothing  of  it,  George. 
Frankly,  though,  I don’t  like  ceme- 
teries after  dark ; they’re  too 
lonely.” 

“By  the  way,  I dropped  in  at 
the  White  House  this  evening. 
You’d  scarcely  know  the  place — 


all  those  new  drapes  and  the  new- 
fangled gadgets  in  the  kitchen. 
I’ll  bet  the  food  isn’t  as  good  as 
when  I was  there.  It  was  cooked 
over  a wood  fire  then.” 

“No,  these  moderns  don’t  know 
how  to  cook  like  we  did  in  the  good 
old  days.  But  Harry  had  a bright 
idea  when  he  had  that  new  bal- 
cony built.  And  Frank’s  swimming 
pool  is  certainly  better  than  the 
bathing  in  the  Potomac.  The  old 
river  was  rather  muddy  even  in 
my  day.” 

“George,  I have  often  wondered 
how  you  felt  about  these  modern 
Americans.” 

“You  know,  it’s  odd,  but  some- 
how they  look  undressed  without 
the  powered  wigs  I was  used  to 
seeing.” 

It  was  now  11:56.  I was  getting 
a kink  in  my  neck  and  a severe 
case  of  frostbite,  so  I stood  up  and 
stamped.  My  two  distinguished 
ghosts  must  have  heard  me,  for 
they  started  gliding  up  and  away, 
yelling  weirdly,  “Help!  Murder! 
The  mortals  are  after  us.”  Some- 
thing must  have  frightened  them. 

The  time  was  now  12:00  a.m.; 
the  date  was  February  23,  1953. 

THE  END 
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Scientific  Notes  Of  Assistant  Kebab 


Plant  Earth  And  Humanoids  Resume  Strange  Springtime  Behavior 


finOCTOR,  come  here!  Observe 
li  them ! Lately  they  have  been 
coming  from  their  hives  and  shed- 
ding their  outer  skins;  and  on 
stationary  skeletal  structures  pro- 
truding from  the  ground,  there 
has  appeared  a green  fungus-like 
growth  which  seems  to  spread 
with  phenomenal  rapidity !”  Ke- 
bab stepped  back  from  the  new 
electro-rhodomtic  telescope,  only 
recently  completed,  and  allowed 
Dr.  Shish  to  insert  his  antennae 
into  the  viewscreen  opening. 

“Aha!  Just  as  I thought!”  Shish 
projected  toward  his  assistant. 
“There  is  obviously  some  natural 
phenomenon  taking  place  which 
causes  the  humanoids  to  differ 
periodically  in  their  behavior. 
From  my  observations,  I conclude 
that  there  are  two  types  of  human- 


oids, distinguished  from  each  other 
by  their  garments,  who  are  con- 
tinually chasing  each  other.  Now 
the  fight  is  neck  and  neck.” 

“I  want  another  look,”  cried 
Kebab,  squeezing  in  one  antenna. 
“Change  the  location,  so  we  can 
see  what  else  is  taking  place.” 
“Better  still,”  suggested  Shish, 
“since  I shall  be  busy  with  other 
things,  you  observe  the  humanoids 
for  their  next  seven  light-and-dark 
periods,  and  write  a report  which 
we  shall  publish  in  the  Scientific 
Martian.” 

“Goody,  goody,”  radiated  Ke- 
bab, beating  his  antennae  together 
in  glee. 

AFTER  a week’s  hard  labor  ob- 
serving humanoids  through  the 
electro-rhodomatic  telescope,  Ke- 
bab produced  his  report: 


An  Observation  of  Peoplum 
Humanoidus 

Peoplum  Humanoidus,  the  high- 
est form  of  animal  life  on  Earth, 
may  be  divided  into  two  general 
types  which  we  have  named  Hees 
and  Hurs.  From  our  spectrographic 
studies,  we  have  found  the  only 
difference  between  these  types  to 
be  a molecule  of  hydrogen  and  a 
molecule  of  oxygen. 

The  rotation  of  the  planet  about 
the  sun  produces  two  primary 
seasons,  the  In-Hive  season  and 
the  Out-Hive  season.  We  think 
that  the  humanoids  must  rot  and 
stagnate  during  the  In-Hive  sea- 
son and  bloom  and  vegetate  in 
Out-Hive.  Most  of  them  go  through 
what  must  be  hive  rejuvenation 
at  this  time,  as  they  shake 
decayed  matter  from  objects 
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dragged  from  their  hives.  The 
Out-Hive  season  begins  during  the 
present  cycle  of  rotation,  and  we 
note  differences  in  the  behavior 
of  humanoids.  They  congregate 
outside  their  hives,  and  appear  to 
communicate  with  each  other  in 
some  manner.  The  mehod  of  com- 
munication has  not  yet  been  de- 
termined, but  as  they  have  no 
antennae,  it  must  be  very  rudi- 
mentary. 

Humanoids  have  quaint  social 
customs.  Thousands  of  them  will 
collect  about  what  appears  to  be 
a miniature  rocket  field,  but  in- 
stead of  rocket  races,  Hee  human- 
oids toss  about  small  spheroids, 
either  hitting  them  with  long  cy- 
lindrical objects,  or  frequently  try- 
ing to  hit  each  other  with  the 
spheroids.  Because  this  species  of 
humanoid  is  especially  adept  at 
dodging  spheroids,  we  have  named 
them  “Dodgeribus  Brooklynums,” 
or,  for  short,  “D.  B’ums.” 

THERE  ARE  many  large  hive- 
groups  in  which  million  of  hu- 
manoids dwell ; they  flitter  around 
like  an  insect-species,  our  Hedless 
Chikanus  in  particular.  These  Su- 
perhives, as  we  call  them,  have 
many  little  canals,  Superhiveways, 
leading  from  them  to  smaller  hive- 
groups.  One  species  of  humanoid 
digs  excavation  trenches  in  the 
ground  with  primitive  mechan- 
isms, while  another  similar  specie 
introduces  miniature  spheroids  in- 
to the  small  ditches.  We  assume 
these  are  methodically  searching 
for  the  spheroids  used  by  D.  B’ums. 

It  has  been  noted  that  the  Hur 
humanoids  take  great  pride  in 
their  multi-colored  plumage,  and 
in  flourishing  it  before  the  Hees. 
There  is  another  of  the  social  cus- 
toms which  occurs  ony  at  night. 
Many  hard-shelled  mechanisms, 
containing  Hees  and  Hurs,  collect 
in  a big  field  before  a large  view 
screen.  In  discussion  with  my  col- 
leagues, I conclude  that  Human- 
oids have  commercialized  radar, 
and  have  no  idea  of  its  technical 
potentialities. 

In  the  Out-Hive  season,  there 


is  much  building  of  new  hives, 
presumably  for  the  next  In-Hive 
season. 

Ur.  Shish  broke  off  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  report  and  looked  up 
from  the  scholarly  work  with  a 
pained,  hurt  expression  on  his 
antennae.  He  communicated;  “Ke- 
bab, let  us  not  waste  our  time  on 
such  obviously  backward,  malmu- 
tated  forms  of  life,  but  concen- 
trate intently  on  some  more  ad- 
vanced civilization,  say,  the  Anne- 
lida of  Jupiter.” 

THE  END 

Actors 

During  the  week  prior  to  open- 
ing, technical  rehearsals  got  un- 
derway. Sound  and  lights  were 
coordinated  with  the  actors’  move- 
ments. Meanwhile,  backstage,  cos- 
tumes were  being  repaired  and 
fitted.  Inevitably,  tailoring  is  nec- 
essary. Ill-fitting  costumes  can  be 
quickly  spotted  by  an  audience, 
especially  a student  audience 
watching  fellow-students  perform. 

Then  opening  night:  the  red  car- 
pet is  laid  out;  coed  ushers  are  on 
duty  and  the  box  office,  which 
opened  for  ticket  sales  the  previ- 
ous week,  is  crowded  with  last 
minute  ticket  buyers.  On  stage 
and  backstage  final  preparations 
are  being  made;  often  of  a frantic 
nature.  The  director  takes  his  seat 
in  the  back  of  the  theater  and  the 
overture  begins.  The  curtain  goes 
up,  and  the  play’s  the  thing! 

THE  END 


Patriotism  is  taking  your  hand 
from  around  your  girl  to  clap 

for  the  ROTC  as  it  marches  by. 
* * * 

There  was  a young  girl  from 
Peru, 

Who  decided  her  loves  were  too 
few, 

So  she  walked  from  her  door, 
With  a fig-leaf,  no  more; 

And  now  she’s  in  bed  with  the 
flu. 

* * * 

First  drunk:  Shay,  you  don’t 
open  the  door  with  that,  it’s  a 
cigar  butt. 

Second  drunk:  Good  Heavens! 
I’ve  smoked  my  key! 

* # # 

Female  driver:  “I  want  a glass 
of  water  in  my  radiator,  a thim- 
ble of  oil  for  my  motor,  and  a 
demitasse  of  gas.  I think  that 
will  be  all.” 

Attendant:  “Couldn’t  I cough 
in  your  tires?” 

% % 

Adam  and  Eve  were  the  first 
bookkeepers ; they  invented  the 
loose  leaf  system. 

* * * 

Then  there’s  the  Sultan  who 
kept  his  harem  three  miles  from 
where  he  lived.  Every  day  he 
sent  his  man  servant  to  get  him 
a girl.  The  Sultan  lived  to  be 
eighty-seven,  but  the  servant 
died  when  he  was  only  thirty. 

The  moral  of  the  story  is:  It’s 
not  the  women  that  kill  you,  but 
the  running  after  them. 


SUBURBAN  TRUST  CO. 

A STRONG,  FRIENDLY  BANK 
Member  F.D.I.C. 

Visit  our  new  bank  in  the  College  Park 
Shopping  Center.  Every  banking  facility. 

Night  depository  for  Fraternities  and  Sororities 
Personal  loans  and  savings  accounts 

OPEN: 

DAILY  8:30  a.m.  to  1 p.ra. 

FRIDAY  4:00  p.m.  to  6 p.m.  and  Saturday  morning 
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Joe  College 

THE  ARC  WAS  CREATED  by  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress in  1905,  and  was  at  that  time  under  the 
War  Department.  One  of  its  first  construction  jobs 
was  the  building  of  the  Richardson  Highway  from 
Valdez  on  the  south  coast  to  Fairbanks  in  the  in- 
terior. Up  until  the  early  Twenties,  Concord  stage- 
coaches carried  mail  and  passengers  over  this  road. 
The  road  commission  is  responsible  for  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  all  roads  in  the  Terri- 
tory except  those  in  the  national  park  areas. 

Because  most  jobs  are  likely  to  be  of  the  outdoor 
type,  you  can  leave  your  campus  wardrobe  at  home. 
A sleeping-bag  and  a good  set  of  rain-gear — suitable 
to  work  in — are  on  the  must  list.  Work  pants,  heavy 
socks  and  underwear,  dungaree  shirts  and  a warm 
sweater  will  be  needed,  plus  a heavy  jacket  of  the 
peacoat  or  lined  foul-weather  type.  For  footwear 
bring  rubber  soled  and  heeled  boots,  either  lace 
type  or  engineers,  and  a heavy  pair  of  work  shoes 
for  spare  wear.  Khaki  shirts  and  trousers  will  do 
for  dress.  Miscellaneous  gear  should  include  a flash- 
light, jackknife,  sun  glasses,  camera  and  film,  and 
a brim  hat.  Limit  luggage  to  one  sea  or  duffle  bag, 
and  carry  a spare  blanket  in  the  sleeping  bag. 

If  you  plan  to  travel  by  auto,  consult  the  local 
auto  club  for  information,  or  send  $1.30  to  the 
Alaska  Research  Company,  Box  2446,  Anchorage, 
Alaska  for  an  airmailed  copy  of  The  Mile  Post,  a 
guide  booklet  designed  especially  for  motor  travel 
on  the  Alaska  Highway  and  on  the  roads  in  the 
Territory.  Whether  travel  is  by  auto,  plane  or  ship, 
bulk  cash  should  be  converted  into  travelers  checks. 
Carry  sufficient  evidence  of  identity,  and  veterans 
must  carry  discharge  papers  in  order  to  claim  vet- 
erans preference  for  government  jobs. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  of  Interior’s  Office  of  Ter- 
ritories recently  published  two  booklets  on  Alas- 
ka: Alaska  and  the  Alaska  Road  Commission  and 
Alaska,  1951.  These  may  be  had  by  writing  to  the 
above-mentioned  agency,  Washington  25,  D.C.  When 
writing  to  this  department,  also  request  Bulletin 
FL/1  which  lists  several  employment  opportuni- 
ties in  the  Territory. 

With  a little  effort,  some  common  sense,  and  ad- 
mittedly, some  luck,  a college  student  should  be  able 
to  secure  a summer  job  in  Alaska.  Naturally,  there 
are  not  enough  opportunities  for  everyone,  but 
then,  too,  the  field  is  narrowed  down  to  persons 
sincerely  desiring  to  go,  and  who  actually  make 
the  necessary  preparations  to  secure  a position. 
For  an  unusual  working  vacation,  try  Alaska  next 
year.  Perhaps  like  Robert  W.  Service  in  his  “ Spell 
of  the  Yukon,”  you  will  want  to  go  back — and  you 
will. 


Sarles 

he  is  able  to  see  not  only  that  which  he  is  now 
passing,  but  also  that  which  he  will  pass.”  Sarles 
looked  again  quickly  at  the  curving  tracks  and  the 
scene  surrounding  them.  The  spot  had  now  become 
important,  for  it  was  no  part  of  his  future.  He 
strained  his  eyes  against  the  gloom  to  see  the  place 
more  clearly.  It  looked  like  all  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
tryside; barren,  desolate,  with  a lonely  group  of 
cadaverous  trees  and  some  meager  bushes.  Not 
much  of  a future,  reflected  Sarles;  was  this  what 
it  was  to  be,  cold  and  deserted?  Sarles’  vision  be- 
yond the  spot  was  obsecured  by  a large  billboard. 
Perhaps,  he  thought,  it’s  better  than  I cannot  see 
anymore.  As  Sarles  continued  to  stare  fixedly  at 
the  curve  of  the  tracks  he  suddenly  became  aware 
of  an  object  he  had  not  noticed  before.  What  was 
it?  Sarles  peered  through  the  fading  light,  it  was 
an  object  of  some  sort.  He  was  excited  now,  here 
was  something  in  his  future  other  than  the  raw, 
chilled  fixtures  of  the  scene,  what  could  it  be? 
Sarles’  mind  raced  over  a thousand  speculations  as 
the  train  continued  to  draw  him  closer  to  the  place. 
It  looked  first  like  a stain  of  blackened  snow,  or  per- 
haps a dead  branch.  Sarles  stared  hypnotically  at 
the  object.  An  almost  physical  force  held  his  eyes 
to  the  spot  and  he  felt  that  if  he  were  to  turn  his 
head  his  eyeballs  would  be  ripped  from  their  sockets. 
The  train  sped  on,  and  the  object  came  closer;  it 
was  now  only  some  two  hundred  feet  away.  It 
looked  now  like  a bundle  of  clothes — but  it  seemed 
to  have  a shape— it  was  not  just  a bundle  of  loose 
clothing — it  was  a body ! Tears  sprang  to  Sarles’ 
eyes  and  a chill  clamped  down  on  every  nerve  in 
his  body,  he  was  sure  now,  the  thing  out  there  was 
a man’s  body — laying  cold  and  stiff  in  the  midst 
of  that  stark  scene.  The  train  was  approaching  the 
spot  now,  the  body  seemed  to  move — was  it  a trick 
of  the  dusk  or  that  awful  wind  outside?  Sarles 
stared  from  the  window;  his  eyes,  filled  with  tears 
of  complete  terror,  saw  the  body  grow  blurred — it 
resembled  nothing  now.  Sarles  tried  to  wipe  his 
eyes  but  his  hand  would  not  move.  The  thing  was 
only  twenty  yards  off  now.  He  had  to  see  it — find 
out  what  it  was ! He  managed  to  force  his  hand  up 
to  his  eyes  to  clear  them ; he  was  close  to  it  now.  It 
was  laying  on  its  side,  stiff,  knees  drawn  up,  and 
arms  and  hands  folded  in  the  fashion  of  prayer. 
He  was  upon  it  now,  in  the  patch  of  yellow  light 
made  by  the  car  as  the  train  roared  by  he  could 
make  out  the  torn,  frozen  clothing,  the  gray  face — 
Sarles  stiffened  and  then  went  limp — it  was  himself! 

SARLES’  EYES  REMAINED  in  the  position  they 
had  held  for  the  past  fifteen  minutes,  but  they 
saw  nothing.  When  they  again  focused  they  saw 
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only  the  Hashing  roadbed  beneath  them  and  the 
telephone  poles  blackening  against  the  last  light  of 
the  day.  Sarles  did  not  look  back,  he  knew  that 
the  terrible  scene  was  by  now  far  behind  him.  He 
looked  instead  about  the  well-lighted  car,  trying 
to  discern  any  difference  in  the  passengers.  All 
about  him,  however,  was  only  low  conversation  and 
the  rustle  of  newspapers.  Hadn’t  anyone  else  seen 
it?  Had  no  one  noticed  it?  No,  the  young  soldier 
beside  him  was  still  reading  the  pocket  book,  the 
colored  man  was  passing  through  the  aisles  selling 
sandwiches  and  milk,  everything  was  the  same. 
Sarles  couldn’t  understand  it.  Had  he  imagined  it? 
No — he  had  looked  at  the  thing  too  long  for  that. 
The  face,  it  was  his ! Frozen  and  gray,  but  his ! But 
it  couldn’t  be;  he  was  here,  inside  the  warm,  bright 
car,  not  outside  in  that  cold,  windswept  field.  Sarles’ 
mind  seemed  to  pick  up  speed — like  a spinning  fan, 
it  spun  faster  and  faster.  Sarles  tried  to  jam  a co- 
herent thought  into  the  whirling  blades  but  each 
time  they  bounced  out.  His  mind  would  not  think. 
Oh  God,  what  was  happening? 

“Philadelphia,  Twelfth  Street  station,”  the  con- 
ductor’s raucous  voice  braked  Sarles’  whirling  mind 
and  he  was  suddenly  able  to  think  clearly  and  ra- 
tionally. He  would  get  off  here,  rent  a car,  and 
drive  to  that  place.  He  remembered  that  it  was  not 
too  far  out  of  the  city  limits  and  also  the  large 
single  billboard ; he  would  find  it — and  whatever  it 
was  that  was  there! 

Sarles  saw  the  billboard  first  and  instantly  he 
was  chilled  with  fear.  Its  grotesque  facade  loomed 
in  the  pale  illumination  of  the  bright  winter  moon. 
The  whole  field  was  bathed  in  milky  white  light. 
Sarles  shivered  as  he  stood  looking  across  the  field, 
the  cold  was  intense  and  the  wind  bitter  and  raw. 
It  was  somewhere  over  by  those  trees  thought 
Sarles  and  he  slowly  picked  his  way  through  the 
frozen  field.  The  shadows  formed  by  the  trees 
stretched  cold  black  fingers  across  the  luminous 
field  and  Sarles  saw  just  at  the  edge  of  the  shadows 
that  which  had  brought  him  to  this  forsaken  spot. 
It  lay  still,  even  as  the  wind  moaned  across  the 
field  snapping  a frozen  branch  from  a tree.  Sarles 


walked  rapidly  to  it;  he  was  past  all  fear  now.  He 
thought  it  looked  almost  warm  and  comfortable 
laying  there.  How  he  would  like  to  lay  down  along- 
side of  it,  take  its  hand  in  his  and  perhaps  warm  it 
back  to  life.  Sarles  stood  over  it  now,  in  the  moon- 
light the  face  looked  silvery  and  metallic.  Sarles 
kneeled  down  to  see  the  face  more  clearly.  His 
hands,  almost  frozen,  stiffly  struck  a match  and 
quickly  touched  it  to  the  others;  a flame  leaped  up 
burning  Sarles’  hand.  In  the  bright  light  he  saw  the 
face  distinctly.  Seen  in  the  natural  glow  of  the 
flame,  the  face  losts  its  unreal  look ; the  eyes  were 
open  and  staring,  and  the  lips  drawn  back  over 
the  teeth,  every  feature  stiff  and  rigid  in  the 
biting  wind.  The  image  of  the  ghastly  sight  cracked 
the  stupor  of  Sarles’  numb  brain  and  he  screamed 
and  ran  wildly  across  the  field.  He  knew  who  it 
was  now,  it  was  the  other  Mr.  Sarles ! His  friend, 
his  gay,  exciting  friend — dead  in  a frozen  field. 
Sarles  stumbled  blindly  into  the  thickets  that  lined 
the  field.  What  was  he  to  do,  what  could  he  do  with- 
out the  other  Mr.  Sarles?  What  would  be  lovely 
and  colorful  in  his  life?  Sarles’  foot  broke  through 
a layer  of  ice  and  plunged  into  the  chill  water  of 
a small  stream,  he  stumbled  and  ran  on.  What  was 
left  for  him — all  that  was  good,  and  fine,  and  beauti- 
ful, lay  cold  and  stiff  back  in  that  field.  Frozen 
branches  snapped  as  Sarles  crashed  past  them — 
I’m  not  alive — no,  I’m  worse  than  dead — I’m  alive, 
running  with  my  heart  cut  out!  Sarles  plunged  up 
the  steep  embankment  of  the  railoard  bed — saw 
for  a moment  of  awful  clarity  the  blinding  glare 
of  the  light  and  heard  the  roar  of  the  train — and 
then  nothing. 

“Philadelphia,  Twelfth  Street  station” — the  con- 
ductors raucous  voice  broke  the  silence.  Sarles 
looked  up,  his  body  was  cramped  and  strained,  every 
muscle  hard. 

“What’s  the  matter,  son?”  the  conductor  asked. 

“Nothing,  I’m  all  right,”  Sarles  choked  out. 

“You  getting  off  here?” 

“No,  I’m  going  on  through  to  Washington.” 

THE  END 


Campus 

of  his  note  concerned  an  unfor- 
tunate occurrence  in  connection 
with  last  week’s  game  when  we 
played  the  “Madmen”  of  Martian 
Monotechnic  Institute  at  the  Moon- 
crater  Bowl.  He  reports  that  sev- 
eral visiting  students  from  the 
main  university  rather  upset  the 
spectators  by  throwing  atom 
bombs  into  the  crowd.  These  an- 


tics must  stop,  or  the  young  fools 
will  blow  up  the  universe. 

“I  point  with  pride  to  the  broad- 
mindedness of  our  present  day 
students.  Back  in  1952,  our  present 
Homecoming  Queen  with  her 
translucent  green  skin  and  red 
hair  would  have  been  the  curiosity 
of  the  campus. 

“Now,  in  closing,  I want  to  ex- 
press my  hope  that  in  future  years 
Maryland  University  will  encom- 


pass not  only  the  world  of  the 
present,  but  the  world  of  the  here- 
after.” 

THE  END 

She  was  only  the  plumber’s 
daughter,  but  every  time  a boy 

whistled,  her  cheeks  flushed. 

❖ * * 

“Oh,  darling,  I’ve  missed  you,” 
she  cried,  and  fired  the  gun 
again. 
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Old  Line  Sweetheart 

0UT  YOUR  address  books  away,  men.  Like  most  of  the  Cover  Coeds 
* in  the  Old  Line,  Bettsy  Maria  Culbertson  is  pinned.  Only  consola- 
tion is,  he  goes  to  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Pinning  not- 
withstanding, pretty  Bettsy’s  curly  brunette  locks  and  her  brown  eyes, 
together  with  the  rest  of  her  5 feet,  three  inch,  117  pound  form,  qualify 
her  for  this  month’s  Cover  girl. 

Bettsy  was  born  in  Washington,  D.  C.  on  May  29,  1931,  and  this 
21  year  old  Miss  has  seen  a lot  of  places  since  then,  traveling  with  her 
father,  who  is  in  the  Foreign  Service.  She  lived  in  Bethesda  until  she 
was  eleven  years  old,  when  the  family  moved  to  Darnestowm,  Md.  From 
there,  Bettsy  traveled  to  Spain,  and  returned  to  attend  school  at  Ohio 
Wesleyan  in  1949. 

Majoring  in  Art,  she  came  to  Maryland  in  September,  1951,  and  plans 
to  graduate  in  June.  Culbertson  is  not  an  odd  name  around  here,  since 
Bettsy’s  brother  graduated  last  year,  and  her  sister  is  a sophomore. 

Bettsy  has  been  in  the  Mixed  Chorus  and  the  Women’s  Glee  Club,  and 
is  now  president  of  Margaret  Brent  dormitory,  and  secretary  of  the  Span- 
ish Club.  Her  hobbies  are  painting  and  picture-taking.  After  graduation, 
Bettsy  plans  to  work  “for  a while.” 


Culbertson 


• photos  by  jim  coyne 


I SET  HER. 
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Only  -time  will  -tell 

about  a new  ski  enthusiast! 
And  only  time  will  tell  about 
a cigarette  ! lake  y our  time . . . 


CAMEL  leads  all  other  brands  by  billions  of  cigarettes! 


EVERY  SMOKER  wants  a cigarette 
that  will  give  him  more  pleasure,  pack 
after  pack.  And  more  people  have  found 
more  pleasure  in  Camels  than  in  any 
other  cigarette!  Try  Camels  as  your 
steady  cigarette!  Smoke  them  for  30 
days  and  see  how  mild,  how  flavorful, 
how  thoroughly  enjoyable  Camels 
are,  week  after  week. 

There  must  be  a reason  why  . . . 


K.  .1.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co..  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

lest  CAMELS  for  30  days 

for  MILDNESS  and  FLAVOR ! 
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ere’s  a picture  of  Class  of  ’03,  all  decked  out  for  a smashing  time  with 
the  girls  of  Miss  Abernathy’s.  Just  get  a load  of  the  spats,  yet.  And  the 
new  close  fitting  trousers  and  jacket.  And  that  new  derby! 

Well,  at  least  the  girls  liked  it,  and  though  you  probably  wouldn’t  even 
wear  the  stuff  on  Halloween,  you’ve  got  to  admit  the  boy  was  concerned 
with  his  appearance. 


We’re  thinking  about  the  hat.  Back  in  ’03,  just  as  today,  a hat  was  as 
important  to  a well  dressed  man  as  any  other  part  of  his  attire.  A hat  is 
designed  to  make  you  look  better.  Our  Gay  Blade  here  knew  it,  and  smart 
college  men  of  today  know  it  ...  a person  without  a hat  simply  doesn’t 
look  well  dressed. 

And  that’s  not  all.  A hat  is  just  as  important  to  your  health  as  it  is  to 
your  appearance.  Your  head  is  the  first  place  you  should  think  of  when 
it  comes  to  protection  from  wind,  rain,  cold  and  even  heat.  And  the 
primary  function  of  a hat  is  protection. 

Take  a look  at  a new  hat  today.  They’re  made  better — and  styled 
better — than  ever  before. 


r 


L. 


"Wear  a Hat  — Its  as  Healthy  as  Its  Handsome!  * 
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Front  Cover 

Things  get  rushed  around  the  Old  Line 
office  when  deadline  is  coming  up,  and 
it’s  hard  to  get  away,  even  to  take  a 
shower.  That’s  why  assistant  editor  Jim 
Coyne  is  pictured  in  the  tub  in  the  office. 
“It’s  a little  cramped,  but  it’s  better  than 
B.O.”,  Coyne  said.  Track  man  Glip 
Goldstein,  stopping  by  the  office  between 
races,  is  telling  Coyne  to  get  out  and 
let  somebody  else  take  a bath. 

• photo  by  phil  geraci 
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Spring  has  sprung,  the  grass  has  riz, 
wonder  where  the  flowers  is. 
fear  the  little  things  is  dead 
From  people  romping  'on  their  bed. 


WO  QUOTE  THE  BARD,  SPRING  has  “snuck” 
* up  on  us  again.  Almost  without  knowing  it, 
everyone  begins  to  feel  that  old  urge  to  get  out  and 
commune  with  nature  and  things.  Students  who 
have  been  majoring  in  engineering,  history  and 
home  ec  think  seriously  of  changing  their  curriculae 
to  picnicking,  night  tennis,  and  the  romance  lan- 
guages. 

Spring  fever  affects  students  in  different  ways. 
Some  take  vitamin  pills  to  rejuvenate  themselves 
while  others  become  tennis  fiends,  brandishing  rac- 
quets and  spending  their  spare  moments  on  the 
courts.  The  girls  play  tennis  because  they  like  to 
wear  those  short  shorts  and  the  boys  play  tennis 
because  the  girls  like  to  wear  those  short  shorts. 
Other  girls  join  the  swimming  club,  walking  about 
the  the  vicinity  of  the  women’s  dorms  with  straight 
hair  and  that  waterlogged  look. 

Those  inclined  towards  track  take  long  walks, 
either  early  in  the  morning  (but  rarely)  or  very 
late  in  the  evening  (of  a certainty.)  This  is  usually 
done  in  pairs — couples,  in  other  words. 

Spring  is  also  the  time  when  campus  nonentities 
become  campus  entities  because  April  brings  the 
campus  elections.  In  fact  this  type  materializes  out 
of  every  building  and  onto  every  tree  and  bush.  Pic- 
tures of  people  you’ve  never  seen  before  suddenly 
appear  as  if  by  magic  on  the  election  posters.  The 
captions  loudly  proclaim  Joe  Shlunck  belongs  to  the 
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*7 he.  fJ(Uf,  ojf  9t  All! 


Or  Why  One's  Average  Drops  in  the  Second  Semester 


by  mary  stout 


map-making  club,  he  has  served  as  assistant  to  the 
secretary  of  the  social  chairman  of  his  fraternity, 
and  that  he  has  done  time  in  the  state  reform 
schools. 

UDDENLY  THE  WOULD-BE  politician  re- 
members he  took  History  6 with  you  back  in 
’48,  and  as  he  shakes  your  hand  he  presses  into  it 
a matchbook  adorned  with  a picture — HIS,  natch ! 
As  the  campaign  progresses,  the  neophyte  wheels 
get  that  run-down  haggard  look  which  comes  from 
giving  too  many  speeches  about  what  they  won’t  do 
if  they  are  elected  anyway. 

Even  the  more  sober-minded  student  feels  spring 
in  the  air.  A strong  breeze  from  the  east  reminds 
him  Zal’s  is  open — provided  he’s  over  21,  of  course. 
Under  21  he  can’t  smell.  Often  a young  blade  will 
grab  the  little  brunette  sitting  next  to  him,  whisper 
in  her  ear,  and  off  they  will  go  after  the  class  is 
over.  Leaving  this  tower  of  learning  they  will  ride 
out  to  Greenbelt  in  his  ’36  convert  where  they  will 
pick  flowers,  discuss  Freud’s  theories,  and  study 
wildlife.  Hayrides  and  weiner  roasts  are  the  order 
of  the  day,  and  coeds  don’t  have  to  rack  their  brains 
over  “What  can  I wear  tonight  which  he  hasn’t 
seen  yet?”  Blue  jeans  and  a shirt  are  the  answer 
and  they  take  such  hard  wear. 

Spring  brings  out  the  nature  lovers  from  hiber- 
nation, and  they  can  be  seen  making  their  observa- 
tions of  quail,  pigeons,  and  chicks.  Some  observa- 
tions are  made  at  night — close  at  hand,  it  is  said — 
and  there  are  many  who  are  addicted  to  star  gazing. 

This  is  also  the  time  of  the  year  when  fraternity 
pins  vanish  from  a man’s  shirt  only  to  reappear  on 
the  blouse  of  his  steady  girl  of  the  previous  two 
weeks.  And  speaking  of  blouses,  gone  are  the  cash- 
meres of  the  colder  seasons  as  lighter  garb  of  many 
hues  replaces  the  drab  blues,  browns  and  grays  of 
winter.  The  campus  men  all  go  native,  sporting  the 
latest  in  South  Sea  shirts,  as  well  as  those  fashion- 
able gray  T-shirts  stencilled  “Property  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland.” 

HE  SEASON  ALSO  BRINGS  forth  the  sun- 
worshippers  who  pay  homage  to  old  Sol  as  much 
as  decency  and  the  Dean  of  Women  will  permit.  The 
lawn  behind  the  Women’s  Field  House  becomes  a 


mecca  for  those  desiring  to  soak  up  the  mild  rays 
of  a spring  sun.  Coeds  armed  with  suntan  lotion, 
cigarettes,  and  blankets  make  the  daily  pilgrimage 
only  to  return  to  their  dorms  to  compare  the  shades 
of  progress  for  the  coveted  tan. 

Strolling  down  College  Avenue  you  pass  the  open 
door  of  Alpha  Sigma  Sigma  and  hear  the  strains 
of  “Alpha  Sigma  Sigma,  we  praise,  laud  and  honor 
thee.”  Yes,  practice  for  the  Interfraternity  Sing  is 
underway.  Last  year’s  winners  appear  grim  and 
smug  and  change  the  subject  when  you  quiz  them 
on  their  coming  entry.  You  can  count  on  it  that 
they  are  practicing  something  entirely  new  or  origi- 
nal based  on  the  “William  Tell  Overture,”  or  better 
still  another  version  of  last  year’s  ditty  which  was 
such  a hit. 

However,  as  the  coeds  stroll  dizzily  down  the  hill, 
they  suddenly  are  aware  of  the  one  sure  harbinger 
of  spring.  From  their  cocoons  of  brick  and  stone, 
the  male  of  the  species  has  withdrawn  only  to 
gather  in  droves  to  stare,  whistle  and  to  change 
their  fancy  to  what  the  sweet  young  things  have 
been  thinking  about  all  winter.  Ah  yes, 

Spring  has  sprung,  the  grass  is  up 
Nature  runs  over  at  the  iiup 
Spring  is  sprung  arid  the  flowers  have  bloomed 
She’s  got  his  pin  and  noiv  he’s  doomed — had 
it,  that  is! 
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For  A True  Picture  of  Campus  Politics, ■■ 


THIS  IS  HOW  IT 


rpHE  UNDERHANDED  deals, 
* wild  campaign  speeches,  rabid 
vote-getting  practices,  and  off- 
color politicking  generally  associ- 
ated with  the  national  elections 
are  not  copyrighted  by  the  Demo- 
crats and  the  Republicans;  matter 
of  fact,  they’re  used  in  good  stead 
by  the  campus  political  parties  at 
Maryland. 

Student  Government  Associa- 
tion elections  will  be  coming  up 
soon,  with  all  the  flamboyant  de- 
vices used  by  both  “Greek”  parties 
and  the  Independent  party.  For 
most  students,  the  campaign  won’t 
start  until  late  in  April,  but  for 
the  party  whips  and  the  hopeful 
candidates  the  campaign  began 
last  September  when  the  first  party 
meetings  were  held. 

Perhaps  an  “inside  story”  of 
how  a campus  electioneering  cam- 
paign is  conducted  will  give  the 
reader  an  understanding  of  just 
how  “big  time”  politics  run  on  the 
campus.  First,  there  are  three  par- 
ties: two  parties  made  up  of  fra- 
ternity and  sorority  members,  and 
the  party  supported  by  the  inde- 
pendent students.  Operating  pro- 
cedure by  all  three  groups  closely 
parallels  the  national  elections. 


LOOKS 


THE  PARTIES  are  relatively 
loosely  knit,  with  frequent 
changes,  as  one  member  group  or 
another  changes  allegiance,  de- 
pending on  how  bright  the  political 
outlook  is.  These  changes  often 
have  strategic  results,  as  in  the 
election  of  a few  years  ago,  when 
one  party  had  two  strong  candi- 
dates for  the  position  of  Student 
Government  president.  The  stu- 
dent who  lost  the  nomination 
made  a quick  deal  and  jumped, 
along  with  the  sixty-odd  votes  of 
his  fraternity,  to  the  other  Greek 
party.  When  the  votes  were  all 
counted,  the  jumper  had  won  the 
election  and  had  dragged  enough 
of  the  other  candiates  on  his  slate 
into  office  to  keep  the  politicking 
on  Student  Council  fairly  even. 

Electioneering  starts  early  in 
the  fall,  when  the  fraternities  and 
sororities  hold  their  party  meet- 
ings and  decide  who  is  to  run  for 
office  in  the  freshman  class  elec- 
tions. Supposedly,  any  freshman 
who  gets  fifty  names  on  a petition 
is  eligible  to  run  for  office,  but 
no  one  has  much  chance  of  win- 
ning without  a party  to  back  him. 
After  the  party  moguls  decide  who 
to  back  (candidates  are  always 
pledges  or  members  of  the  groups 
in  the  party,  of  course),  the  word 
goes  out  to  the  freshman  mem- 
bers of  the  twenty-odd  groups  in 
each  party,  with  instructions  as 


to  which  candidates  the  machines 
are  backing. 

There  is  no  fine  levied  by  the 
groups  to  force  their  members  to 
vote  a certain  way;  the  usual  pro- 
cedure is  to  point  out  that  “all  the 
other  groups  in  the  party  are  vot- 
ing for  the  candiates  from  our 
fraternity,  so  we  owe  it  to  them 
to  vote  for  their  candiates.”  And 
the  political  debts  are  usually  paid 
off. 

FRESHMAN  elections  are  very 
important  because  few  fresh- 
men not  in  politics  get  recognition 
enough  during  the  school  year  to 
win  a sophomore  office,  and  thence 
a junior  class  position,  and  finally 
a position  on  the  executive  council 
of  the  Student  Government  As- 
sociation. Occasionally,  a dark 
horse  prominent  in  social  affairs, 
athletics,  or  some  other  recogni- 
tion field  will  get  the  nod  for  a 
top  position,  but  service  to  the 
party  is  considered  heavily  by  the 
big  wigs  when  the  politicking  with- 
in the  parties  starts. 

Throughout  the  rest  of  the  first 
semester,  both  parties  hold  only 
a few  meetings,  and  these  only  for 
the  purposes  of  keeping  finances 
in  order,  or  keeping  the  spirit  up. 
Finances  are  a very  important  part 
of  politics,  since  the  parties  spent 
up  to  800  dollars  apiece  during  the 
campaign  last  spring.  Primary 
source  of  the  money  comes  from 
the  dues  paid  by  each  group,  or 
in  the  case  of  the  Independents, 
by  the  candidates  or  other  indi- 
viduals. In  addition  to  the  fees  paid 
by  each  group,  an  additional  sum 
is  paid  for  each  individual  in  a 
fraternity  or  sorority.  For  in- 
stance, if  a group  gets  its  candi- 
date nominated  for  SGA  president, 
it  must  pay  an  additional  ten  or 
fifteen  dollars,  and  the  costs  for 
(continued  on  page  20) 


Advertisement — If  the  person 
who  stole  the  alcohol  out  of 
the  glass  jar  in  my  cellar  will 
return  grandma’s  apendix, 
no  questions  will  be  asked. 
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He  No  Longer  Felt  Like  A Person, 
But  Like  Part  Of  The  Sun 


by  ed  walsh 


THE  LATE  AFTERNOON  SUN  shone  dully,  like 
old  gold,  outlining  the  black  filigree  formed  by 
the  limbs  of  the  barren  trees.  Overhead  the  sky  was 
clear  and  blue,  with  only  a few  traces  of  white 
clouds.  The  rays  of  the  sun  reflected  on  the  window 
making  it  glint  and  shine,  and  tinted  the  scene  out- 
side, the  blue  of  the  sky  and  black  trees,  with  a 
delicate  shade  of  yellow. 

As  Johnny  lay  by  his  window  and  stared  at  the 
sun  and  the  amethyst  sky,  he  could  not  remember 
when  he  had  felt  better.  It  was  not  the  light,  bodi- 
less feeling  he  got  by  drinking,  nor  the  exciting, 
tingling  sensations  of  making  love ; he  could  not  re- 
member ever  feeling  this  way  before.  It  was  a clean, 
hard  feeling.  Everything  outside  the  window  seemed 
cleansed  by  the  cold  wind,  and  the  cleanliness  seemed 
to  pervade  Johnny’s  whole  body  he  felt  solid  and 
strong.  He  thought  of  the  sun-bleached  stones  he 
used  to  pick  up  by  the  lake — that  was  how  he  felt. 
Johnny’s  mind,  too,  seemed  suddenly  washed  clean 
of  stale,  mouldy  thoughts. 

As  he  lay  by  the  window  the  light  of  the  sun 
seemed  to  fill  up  in  him,  and  he  no  longer  felt  like 
a person  but  like  a part  of  the  sun,  and  the  wind, 
and  the  sky.  He  was  out  there,  as  wide  as  the  sky, 
the  cold  wind  blowing  through  him.  Johnny  put 
his  hand  on  the  window  pane;  it  was  like  a sheet 
of  ice.  The  yellow  glow  of  the  sun  on  it  made  the 
glass  look  warm,  but  it  was  cold.  Johnny  remem- 
bered the  ten-dollar  gold  piece  his  Uncle  had  given 
him  as  he  had  stood  by  his  Uncle’s  bedside  crying; 
that’s  how  it  was,  yellow  and  cold.  Johnny  looked 
again  at  the  sun ; it  lay  now  against  a bank  of  white 
clouds,  like  the  gold  piece  in  his  Uncle’s  thin,  white 

( continued,  on  next  page) 
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Scardino 

hand.  He  felt  richer  now  than  he  had  then  possess- 
ing the  gold  piece,  for  now  Johnny  had  the  sun.  He 
had  the  sun,  and  the  sky,  and  the  wind,  and  the 
whole  beautiful  world  outside. 

THE  SUN  HAD  PASSED  through  the  shining  win- 
dow and  now  flooded  over  Johnny  as  he  lay  on 
his  bed.  He  wondered  at  how  he  could  have  missed 
all  this  beauty.  It  must  have  been  out  there  all  the 
time.  He  thought  of  the  days  that  had  gone  before ; 
of  spring,  and  summer,  and  autumn,  how  much 
beauty  they  must  have!  Johnny  remembered  times 
when  he  had  fleetingly  thought  of  what  a nice  day 
it  was.  But  he  had  never  really  appreciated  it.  It 
had  been  like  looking  at  a picture;  he  had  never 
felt  a part  of  it  as  he  did  now.  He  had  seen  these 
wonderful  things  outside  his  window  as  so  many 
others  had — like  the  wrappings  on  a present,  serv- 
ing only  to  enhance  something  more  important. 
“The  weather  was  nice,  but  the  picnic  or  the  foot- 
ball game  was  the  important  thing.”  How  different 
it  was  going  to  be  from  now  on.  What  difference 
did  it  make  now  what  happened.  The  sky  and  sun 
and  wind  would  always  be  there!  Johnny,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  felt  secure.  With  his  posses- 
sion of  the  world  around  him  came  a sense  of  be- 


longing. He  had  something  which  he  could  never 
lose  nor  could  anyone  ever  take  it  away  from  him. 
And  how  simple  it  was ! That  was  the  most  wonder- 
ous  part  about  it. 

Johnny  looked  at  his  room  and  the  familiar  ob- 
jects in  it.  They  seemed  different,  somehow.  In  the 
soft  gloom  of  the  twilight  that  now  shaded  his  room, 
the  faint  glow  of  Johnny’s  radio  made  it  look  like  a 
magic  lamp  which  filled  his  room  with  glorious 
music.  He  was  acutely  aware  of  everything;  the 
heavy  folds  of  his  blanket  touched  by  the  sun  re- 
sembled a rolling  desert ; here  tipped  with  gold,  slant- 
ing down  into  a blue,  then  purple,  then  black.  Johnny 
smoothed  his  hand  across  his  chest,  and,  like  the 
hand  of  God,  suddenly  there  was  a flat  plain  gleam- 
ing in  the  sun.  Johnny’s  fingers  moved,  making 
mountains  and  valleys.  The  palm  of  his  hand  made 
a basin  in  contours  of  the  blanket  and  the  sun 
poured  in  filling  it  with  golden  liquid.  It  lay  there 
shimmering  while  around  it  rose  blue-black  moun- 
tains. Johnny  lay  back  on  his  pillow  to  survey  his 
domain  from  a new  perspective.  It  spread  out  be- 
fore him  like  a barren  and  beautiful  wasteland. 

Changes  were  taking  place  in  every  part  of  his 
room.  The  brass  stand  of  the  lamp  on  Johnny’s 
desk  seemed  to  move  as  the  gold  slowly  gave  way 
to  purple  shadows  that  lapped  at  its  base  and  then 
spiralled  up  the  neck.  Everywhere  the  golden  sun 
was  surrendering  to  the  encroaching  shadows. 
Gilded  tints  blinked  and  disappeared  like  lights  on 
the  ocean.  Beads  of  sweat  glistened  on  Johnny’s 
forehead  and  he  moved  his  legs  restlessly,  chang- 
ing, with  violent  suddenness,  the  structure  of  the 
land  he  had  made  on  his  blanket.  It  was  happening 
too  fast!  He  did  not  want  to  lose  the  sun  yet! 
Johnny  twisted  on  his  bed  looking  about  wildly  for 
a remaining  spot  of  sunlight;  he  coughed  and  a 
bright  drop  of  red  blotted  the  white  pillow,  and  the 
sun  was  gone. 

THE  END 

* * * 

Passing  a cemetery  in  the  wee  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing, a drunk  noticed  a sign  which  read,  “Ring  the 
bell  for  the  caretaker.”  He  did  just  that,  and  a 
sleepy-eyed  man  came  to  the  door.  “What  do  you 
want?”  asked  the  man. 

“I  wanna  know  why  you  can’t  ring  the  dern  bell 
yourself.” 

(This  one’s  a scream.  The  drunk  thinks  that  the 
sign  means  to  ring  the  bell  for  the  caretaker  to 
help  him  out  when  actually  it  means  to  ring  the 
bell  if  the  caretaker  is  wanted.  See?  It’s  a kind 
of  pun  and  the  drunk  has  the  wrong  meaning  which 
is  pretty  stupid  and  also  too  bad  as  he  has  gotten 
the  caretaker  up  out  of  a sound  sleep  just  to  ask  a 
foolish  question  about  something  he  didn’t  want  to 
do  anyway.  Isn’t  it  a real  knee-slapper?) 
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Old  Line 
Head  Man 

{Jack  J4erbert 

THE  Old  Line  has  been  beseiged  by  letters  from 
I disgrunted  males  who  complain  that  men  on 
campus  do  not  get  enough  recognition.  Although 
this  magazine  usually  chooses  a cover  girl  each  is- 
sue, we  would  hate  to  go  through  the  year  without 
showing  that  we  think  the  men  are  cute,  too.  So  this 
time,  the  Old  Line  announces  the  beginning  of  a 
new  personality  on  campus — THE  HEAD  MAN  OF 
THE  MONTH. 

The  picture  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner  shows 
our  hero  in  his  natural  habitat,  the  head,  of  course. 
His  name  is  Jack  Herbert,  a junior  in  Sociology. 
The  catch  is  that  the  sociologists  are  studying  him. 
For  those  girls  who  might  be  interested  in  this 
suave  creature,  his  eyes  are  brown  (well,  at  least 
one  of  them  is).  He  is  5'  10"  tall  with  the  dearest 
curly  hair  on  his  legs.  As  can  be  seen  in  the  other 
picture,  he  is  not  a flashy  dresser,  but  he  is  an  avid 
reader  of  the  campus  periodical. 


• photos  by  jim  Hansen 
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f f li/f  A,  I wanna  to  live  at  da 
fraternity  house  this  se- 
mester,” I mumbled  looking  eager. 

“Go  live!”  mother  answered 
simply. 

That  then  is  the  simple  story  of 
how  I,  Harry  Hunger,  came  to  be 
walking  up  to  the  beloved  Alpha 
Phalpha  house,  where  standing  on 
the  steps,  undoubtably  appraising 
me,  was  my  roommate-to-be. 

“Snafu !”  I exclaimed,  “Snafu 
Ersatz!  Does  this  then  mean  that 
you  and  I shall  be  roommates  to- 
gether?” 

“You’re  right!”  he  answered, 
and  extended  five  nicotine-stained 
fingers.  “Let’s  shake  on  it.” 

I took  his  hand  and  he  cleanly 
threw  me  over  his  shoulder,  suit- 
case and  all.  As  I arose  from  the 
floor,  gun  in  hand,  a broad  smile 
crossed  his  weather-beaten  face. 

“Ain’t  that  a stinger,  Harry?  I 
lernt  that  in  my  Judo  2 class  yes- 
terday.” 

“You  and  I are  roommates,”  I 
interrupted. 

“Until  death  do  us  part,”  he 
answered,  and  an  odd  leer  came 
into  his  eyes.  “Come  on  down  and 
I’ll  show  you  the  room.” 

“Down?”  I began  to  tremble. 

“Yes,  my  son,”  he  answered, 
“but  it  ain’t  so  bad  once  you  learn 
to  adjust  your  eyes  to  the  light, 
and  there  ain’t  much  of  that  any- 
way.” Snafu  lit  two  candles,  gave 
me  one,  and  walked  toward  a cir- 
ular  hole  near  the  middle  of  the 
cellar  floor. 

“I’ll  go  first,”  he  said,  and  de- 
scended a tattered  rope  ladder 
which  led  down  into  the  dark, 
dank,  foul-smelling  pit  which  was 
our  (quote)  room  (unquote). 

I cautiously  followed  and,  drop- 
ping to  the  floor,  began  to  survey 
the  hole.  A large  sign  hung  on  one 
earthen  wall.  It  said,  “Alpha 
Phalfa,  your  home  away  from 
home.  May  the  light  of  Fraternal- 
ism  grace  this  room.”  A grim 
smile  crossed  my  grizzled  face  as 
I read  these  friendly  words.  “I’m 
stuck,”  I thought,  “stuck  with  a 
tomb  for  a room  and  a practical 


joker  for  a roommate.”  I gritted 
my  teeth,  clenched  my  fists,  and 
decided  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

T WAS  awfully  dark  in  that 
room.  “Snafu !”  I called ; 
“Where  are  you?”  Then  suddenly 
1 felt  a slippery,  slimy,  eel-like 
creature  winding  itself  around  my 
leg.  Terrified,  I screamed.  “Snafu ! 
Come  quick  and  bring  the  ax. 
Something’s  got  me  by  the  leg.” 

A match  burst  into  flame  in 
front  of  my  eyes,  and  there  was 
my  roommate  standing  beside  me. 

“Aw  . . . It’s  only  my  pet  eel, 
Ethyl.  Don’t  you  like  animals?” 


He  Plunged 
Headlong 
Into  The  Icy 

Bath 

With  Ethyl 

by  mike  potash  

“No!”  I replied,  pulling  a flask 
of  sulfuric  acid  from  my  hip  poc- 
ket. “As  a matter  of  fact,  I hate 
animals.”  I poured  the  acid  down 
the  beast’s  throat.  Ethyl  licked  her 
lips  gratefully. 

“It  can’t  be!”  I shouted.  “Look 
at  her!  She  likes  the  stuff!” 

“She’s  omnivorous,”  he  said 
proudly.  “She’ll  eat  anything — ro- 
dents, insects,  worms,  moles,  aark- 
varks  . . .” 

“Let’s  go  to  bed,”  I said  shak- 
ily. “I’ve  got  an  eight  o’clock  class 
tomorrow.” 

“Good  idea,”  he  agreed,  for  he 
had  removed  the  mattress  from  my 
bed,  wired  the  spring,  sprinkled 


salt,  ground  glass  and  gravel  on 
my  sheets,  frenched  the  sheets, 
placed  a firecracker  (between  two 
bricks)  in  my  pillow,  and  short- 
circuited  my  electric  blanket.  As  I 
was  about  to  step  into  bed,  he 
called  across  the  room  to  me, 
“Sweet  dreams,  Harry  . . .”  Thus 
began  the  strange  communion 
which  led  to  one  of  the  most  tragic 
interludes  in  my  still  young  life. 
One  practical  joke  after  another 
kept  me  in  a constant  state  of 
wariness  and  fear. 

N HOUR  later,  I returned, 
climbed  onto  the  above  men- 
tioned ladder  which  promptly 
broke,  plunging  me  headlong  into 
a large  cauldron  of  cold  water.  My 
thoughtful  roommate  had  placed 
it  directly  below  the  hole  so  that 
Ethyl  could  swim  around,  glance 
up  toward  the  beautiful  blue  sky, 
and  think  fine  thoughts  occasionT 
ally. 

Wringing  wet,  I emerged  from 
the  tub. 

“You’re  not  mad,  are  you, 
Roomie?”  he  questioned. 

For  a long  while  I had  feared  a^ 
personality  clash  might  develop 
between  us.  Now  I decided  to  tact- 
fully clear  the  air.  “No,  my  boy, 
not  at  all,”  I muttered,  as  I tried 
to  decapitate  him  with  one  swift 
stroke  of  my  bowie  knife. 

“Away  from  me  and  mine,”  he 
shouted  as  he  pulled  down  an  old 
rapier  hanging  on  the  wall.  I dove 
across  the  bed  after  him,  slashing 
his  Esquire  calendar  with  the 
stainless  steel  blade.  I spied  the 
butcher  knife.  It  flashed  through 
the  air  with  a sharp  zing.  Too  late. 
He  plunged  headlong  into  the  icy 
water  bath  with  Ethyl.  His  first 
bath  since  we  had  lived  together. 
At  least  the  day  had  not  been  a 
total  loss.  I went  to  bed. 

It  got  worse.  He  soon  discov- 
ered that  I was  pinned  to  a girl, 
Erna  Living.  The  next  night  he 
went  to  her  dorm  and  told  her  that 
I wanted  my  frat  pin  back.  Tear- 
fully, Erna  asked  why  I had  sud- 
denly wanted  to  break  off,  and  he 
replied  that  I only  wanted  the  pin 
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long  enough  to  have  two  or  three 
made  like  it  for  special  friends. 

After  he  had  obtained  my  pin 
from  Erna,  he  ran  a regular  ser- 
ies of  articles  in  daily  papers  con- 
cerning my  romantic  escapades, 
until  finally  I read  one  day  in  the 
campus  newspaper  that  I was  be- 
trothed to  the  Dean  of  Women. 

HAT  SPRING  I decided  to 
run  for  an  office  in  my  class, 
and  after  getting  the  nomination 
from  my  political  party,  I ran 
down  to  the  local  doughnut  bar  to 
celebrate.  After  I was  rather  well 
doughed,  Snafu  walked  in.  He  con- 
gratulated me  and  then  made  a 
tearful  plea  for  the  appointment 
as  my  campaign  manager.  In  a 
moment  of  foolish  fancy,  I as- 
sented. 

When  I walked  out  on  campus 
the  next  day,  I saw  IT.  A large 
poster,  with  my  picture  on  it  and 
the  following  slogan  underneath : 
Don’t  Starve ; This  Is  From  Hung- 
er! And  below  this  was  my  plat- 
form : 

1.  Abolish  all  student  govern- 
ment organizations. 

2.  Inaugurate  a university  lot- 
tery, using  numbers  found 
on  parking  tickets. 

3.  Recognize  and  sponsor  pub- 
lic lynchings  (on  the  mall) 
for  all  professors  giving  un- 
announced quizzes. 

4.  End  discrimination  as  to 
which  dorms  are  boys  and 
which  are  girls,  by  making 
them  mixed. 

“Ding  bing  it,  I’ll  get  that  rat !” 
I swore  under  my  breath.  “I  won- 
der how  many  of  these  darn  things 
he’s  distributed?” 

My  question  was  soon  answered, 
for  just  then  I heard  a drone  in 
the  sky.  A helicopter  swooped 
down,  and  when  it  was  directly 
above  the  campus,  dropped  thou- 
sands of  papers.  I eagerly  grabbed 
one  as  it  came  floating  gently 
down.  Just  like  the  posters. 

HEN  MY  roommate  re- 
turned to  “the  place”  that 
evening,  Ethyl  had  given  up  the 
ghost.  As  Snafu  climbed  down  the 


ladder  a band  of  volunteer  rats 
passed  him,  carrying  out  the  re- 
mains to  some  isolated,  well  aired 
location.  I thrilled  to  hear  the 
strains  of  “Volga  Boatmen”  from 
two  dozen  upraised  second  alto 
voices  as  they  tugged  at  the  car- 
cass. 

I think  Snafu  went  too  far  when 
he  accused  me  of  poisoning  her, 
even  if  the  water  was  purple  and 
the  insides  of  the  tub  were  slow- 
ly crumbling  away. 

“Just  a darn  minute,”  I snapped, 
shocked  by  his  suspicions.  But 
when  I stopped.  Snafu  was  crying 
like  a squeezed  sponge.  Was  it 
something  I had  said? 

The  tub  split,  and  the  water  on 
the  floor  of  the  room  began  to 
foam  and  bubble  as  if  Vesuvius 
were  erupting  again,  this  time  in 


slow  motion;  or  as  if  some  sadist 
were  dissolving  a huge  Bromo  with 
our  room  for  his  glass. 

Then  I chuckled  evily.  This  was 
MY  doing.  I had  been  a monster 
all  the  time,  and  no  one  even 
guessed.  Now  I was  killing  the  ob- 
ject of  my  hostile  feelings  with  poi- 
sonous fumes.  But  the  dickens  of  it 
all  was  that  he  refused  to  die. 

“You  doll  you,  for  distracting 
me  in  my  grief.  Dig  those  crazy 
soapsuds !”  he  squeeked  as  he  flung 
himself  across  the  bed  and  popped 
the  bubbles  with  a pin. 

Mental  cruelty — that’s  what  it 
was — mental  cruelty!  I packed  my 
suitcase,  ascended  the  ladder  as 
the  rope  turned  green  and  fell 
apart  below,  and  went  home  to 
mother. 

THE  END 
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Coach  Shipley  Marks  His  Third  Decade  On  The  Terp  Diamond 


by  ed  Herbert 


THIRTY  years  in  one  job  is  usual- 
ly considered  a long  time,  but 
Baseball  Coach  Burton  Shipley 
says  he  is  going  to  keep  on  going 
as  long  as  he  can,  and  has  no  in- 
tention of  quitting. 

When  the  team  opens  its  sea- 
son against  Delaware  the  30th  of 
this  month,  it  will  mark  the  third 
decade  that  the  squad  has  taken  to 
the  field  under  the  guiding  reins  of 
Coach  Shipley. 

On  top  of  this,  during  25  of 
those  years,  “Ship”  doubled  as  bas- 
ketball coach.  In  1931  he  took  the 
team  to  the  Southern  Conference 
to  playoffs  and  came  back  with  the 
title.  Incidentally,  the  scores  of 
those  games  might  be  interesting 
in  this  day  of  gigantic  basketball 
scores. 

The  Southern  Conference  num- 
bered 21  teams,  including  the 
members  of  the  present  Southeast- 
ern and  Southwestern  Confer- 
ences. The  scores  were : Maryland 
37,  Louisiana  State  33;  Maryland 
19,  North  Carolina  17;  Maryland 
26,  Georgia  25 ; and  Maryland  29, 
Kentucky  27.  Shipley’s  assistant 


was  John  Faber,  now  head  coach 
of  the  lacrosse  team  and  head  of 
the  bacteriology  department. 

THIS  YEAR  looks  like  one  of  the 
best  in  his  long  history.  He  has 
eleven  veterans  to  form  a strong 
nucleus  for  this  year’s  squad.  The 
baseball  team  posted  a poor  sea- 
son last  year  with  an  11-9  mark, 
the  worst  in  Shipley’s  history.  For 
the  first  time  in  four  years  Mary- 
land was  not  represented  in  the 
Southern  Conference  playoffs  be- 
cause the  team  dropped  six  out  of 
ten  conference  games  to  be  one  of 
the  also-rans  in  the  league. 

Shipley  takes  a philosophical 
view  of  the  situation,  however,  as 
he  says,  “It  was  just  a case  of 
some  of  the  veterans  I was  de- 
pending upon  not  coming  through, 
and  the  rest  of  the  team  too  green, 
to  take  up  the  slack.” 

He  feels  it  will  be  different  this 
year.  “The  boys  that  were  green 
last  year,”  he  adds  logically,  “have 
a year  of  college  ball  under  their 
belts.  Besides  almost  all  of  them 
played  last  summer  in  high-pow- 
ered amateur  leagues.” 


THE  FIRST  day  of  practice  Coach 
Shipley  received  some  good  news 
and  then  some  bad  news.  Early  in 
the  morning  Johnny  Hutton,  short- 
stop and  third  baseman  on  the 
1951  Terp  baseball  team,  dropped 
by  to  say  that  he  had  moved  up 
to  class  A A ball  in  the  Yankee 
baseball  chain.  “That  made  me 
feel  good,”  Shipley  said. 

Then  in  the  afternoon  the  crush- 
er was  applied.  Shipley  learned 
that  two  of  his  veterans,  Chester 
Hanulak  and  Bernie  Faloney, 
probably  would  not  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  spring  sport  this 
season.  Both  these  men  were  .300 
plus  hitters  and  leading  players 
last  year. 

“It  hurts  very  much  to  lose  two 
good  men  like  that  at  one  time,” 
Shipley  stated.  “I  never  had  to 
worry  about  their  play  on  the  field 
or  their  conduct  off  the  field.  They 
both  are  good  players  as  well  as 
students.” 

Faloney,  a shortstop,  collected 
quite  a few  votes  in  the  balloting 
for  the  Southern  Conference  all- 
star  team  although  only  a sopho- 
more. Hanulak  utilized  tremen- 
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dous  speed  in  covering  left  field) 
and  in  leading  the  team  in  stolen 
bases. 

The  two  may  be  able  to  play 
because  Football  Coach  Jim  Tatum 
feels  it  will  be  necessary  for  both 
to  take  part  in  spring  football 
drills  so  they  will  be  ready  for  the 
season  next  fall  when  the  “one- 
platoon”  football  comes  back  in 
style.  At  best,  they  will  be  able 
to  play  the  second  half  of  the 
season. 

OTHERWISE  the  outlook  is  very 
bright.  Heading  the  mound 
staff  will  be  pitchers  Connie  Hemp- 
hill and  Ray  DeSibio.  Although 
only  a sophomore  last  year,  Hemp- 
hill turned  out  to  be  the  workhorse 
of  the  staff  as  he  posted  the  best 
record  with  an  8-2  slate.  He  also 
figured  in  relief  in  several  other 
games.  DeSibio  was  in  Shipley’s 
words,  “slow  in  getting  into  form 
last  year,”  but  he  was  able  to  win 
five  while  losing  only  two  in  a fast 
league  up  in  New  York  last  sum- 
mer. 

Working  at  the  other  end  of  the 
battery  will  be  two  more  experi- 
enced performers,  Sparky  Bara- 
nick  and  Gene  Guisseppe.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  two,  Charles  Dinges, 
up  from  the  frosh  squad,  has 
shown  a lot  of  potential. 

First  base  will  be  another  place 
where  there  is  a surplus  of  talent. 
Ike  Love  and  Ernie  Berliner,  both 
of  whom  saw  a lot  of  action  last 
season,  are  back,  but  may  spend 
the  season  sitting  on  the  bench  or 
playing  another  position.  The  rea- 
son is  Dave  Zatz,  a regular  two 
years  ago,  who  spent  last  season 
in  the  service.  “It  will  be  a real 
scramble  now  for  the  position,” 
Shipley  says  with  a contented  grin. 

THE  SAME  “problem”  seems  to 
be  cropping  up  in  the  keystone 
sack.  Dick  Blake  turned  in  a lot 
of  time  at  the  position  and  will  be 
back  this  year,  but  Dick  Koffen- 
berger,  who  sat  out  last  year,  will 
be  out  for  second  base  also.  “Dick 
was  too  tuckered  out  from  basket- 
ball last  season  to  play,  so  we 
thought  it  better  that  he  save  a 


year  of  eligibility  rather  than  ride 
the  bench  all  season.”  Koffenberg- 
er  has  used  up  his  basketball  eligi- 
bility, but  still  has  a season  of 
baseball  left. 

With  the  unfortunate  exit  of 
Faloney,  Coach  Shipley  said,  when 
this  article  was  written,  that  the 
position  was  still  “wide  open.” 

Little  Eddie  Miller  will  be  back 
at  the  “hot  corner”  this  year.  Al- 
though small  in  size,  Eddie  swings 
a dangerous  bat  and  covers  the 
third  base  territory  like  a tent. 
Bill  Gladmon,  a frosh  ex-service- 
man, has  also  showed  a lot  of 
promise.  In  early  practice  the  big 
(200  pounds)  third  sacker  has 
shown  a great  potential  at  the 
plate. 

Tony  Visconte,  a freshman  last 
year,  and  Tom  Baden  are  the  only 
veterans  who  seem  sure  to  land 
berths  in  the  outfield.  Neverthe- 
less, with  the  rest  of  the  experi- 
enced squad,  it  doesn’t  look  as  if 


Coach  Shipley  will  need  any  “an- 
gels in  the  outfield”  to  have  an- 
other one  of  his  good  seasons  this 

year.  THE  EM) 

* * * 

A westerner  entered  the  sa- 
loon with  his  wife  and  six-year- 
old  boy  and  ordered  two  whis- 
keys. 

“Ain’t  ma  drinking?”  asked 
the  kid. 


STUDENTS 

0 • The  convenient  location  of  our 
* new  store  in  the  College  Park 
Shopping  Center  offers  you  many 
of  your  school  needs,  popularly 
priced.  We  supply  everything  but 
the  talent. 

ARTISTS'  PAINTERS' 

DRAFTSMEN'S  & ENGINEERS' 
SUPPLIES 

NY.AVE.PI  w I ill  1th 

7334  Balto.  Ave.  College  Park,  Md. 


Plan  now  to  take  a university- sponsored  tour  via  TWA  next 
summer  and  earn  full  college  credit  while  you  travel 

Again  in  1953,  TWA — world  leader  in  educational  air  tours — will 
participate  in  the  travel-study  programs  that  have  proved  so 
enjoyable  to  thousands  in  the  past  four  years.  Itineraries  will  include 
Europe,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Middle  East  and  a tour  around 
the  world.  Two  to  six  weeks  of  resident  study  can  be  arranged  in 
foreign  universities.  Other  study  tours  will  deal  with  special  fields 
such  as  music,  art,  languages,  political  science,  etc. 

Whichever  tour  you  choose,  you’ll  discover  just  how  near  you 
are  to  the  rest  of  the  world  only  when  you  fly.  For  300-mile-an-hour 
TWA  Constellations  will  whisk  you  to  Europe  overnight.  And  when 
you  travel  by  TWA  Sky  Tourist,  you  save  time  and  money.  So  start 
planning  now  for  that  thrilling,  profitable  vacation  next  summer. 
Mail  the  coupon  below  today. 


TWA 

ACROSS  THE  U.S.  AND  OVERSEAS...  FLY  a i 

TRANS  WORLD  A!  RUM  IS 


I am  interested  in: 
University  credits  □ 
Resident  study  at  a 
foreign  university  □ 
Special  countries 
or  areas  □ 

(Specify)  _____ 


John  H.  Furbay,  Ph.  D.,  Director  Air  World  Tours,  CM 

80  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  information  on  the  Trans  World  Airlines  Educational 
Tours  to  be  offered  in  1953. 

Name 

Position 

Address 


City Zone- 

State Phone  No 
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POP  QUIZ  : 


JIM  COYNE  and  Bob  McNally 
recently  turned  the  tables  on 
three  popular  profs  by  giving  them 
a pop  quiz.  The  trio,  consisting  of 
Doctors  Allan  G.  Gruchy,  econom- 
ics; Irving  I.  Raines,  business  ad- 
ministration ; and  Gordon  W. 
Prange,  history;  gathered  'around 
a tape-recorder  in  a cold,  very 
cold  WMUC  studio.  John  Copping- 
er  of  the  Speech  department  who 
was  to  make  a fourth  on  the  panel 
was  not  present  due  to  the  arrival 
of  his  third  son  the  night  before. 

The  grilling  by  the  would-be  in- 
quisitors went  hot  and  heavy  de- 
spite the  fact  everyone,  including 
station  engineer  Charlie  Brailer, 
was  bundled  in  coats,  mufflers  and 
gloves.  Although  dean  slips  were 


handed  out  long  ago,  we’ll  leave 
the  grading  of  this  exam  up  to  the 
readers.  Bear  in  mind  these  boys 
have  been  out  of  school  for  a long 
time. 

MODERATOR:  We’re  ready  to 
start,  gentlemen.  Everybody 
set? 

DR.  GRUCHY : This  won’t  go  over 
the  air,  will  it? 

DR.  PRANGE:  Do  we  have  to 
answer  all  the  questions? 

DR.  RAINES:  You’re  just  going 
to  use  this  recording  for  note- 
taking, aren’t  you? 
MODERATOR:  Gentlemen,  gentle- 
men. Today  you  are  answering 
the  questions,  not  asking  them. 
Let’s  get  to  the  first  question. 
Do  you  believe  there  is  a “Red” 


influence  on  the  Maryland 
campus? 

GRUCHY:  (snorts)  As  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  observe,  there 
is  no  Communist  “movement” 
on  the  campus,  nor  have  I seen 
any  student  or  faculty  member 
who  has  expressed  any  prefer- 
ence for  Communism.  The  facul- 
ty expresses  all  shades  of  opin- 
ion from  liberalism  to  conserva- 
tism. I think  that  liberal  views 
along  with  all  other  views  are 
the  type  students  should  be  ex- 
posed to. 

PRANGE:  I was  out  of  the  coun- 
try for  five  years  and  I thought 
from  newspaper  accounts  I had 
read  overseas  I would  surely 
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' There  are  too  many  people  in  college  who  should  not  be  there." 


run  into  some  “Reds”  at  the 
University  of  Maryland.  I cer- 
tainly haven’t  come  across  any 
“Red”  students  or  faculty  mem- 
bers. I believe  the  “RED  MEN- 
ACE” is  exaggerated  by  those 
who  have  a political  axe  to 
grind  and  . . . 

MOD:  You  mean  McCarthy  ism? 

PRANG:  ...  If  we  are  not  care- 
ful, we’ll  go  the  road  to  Fascism. 

RAINES:  During  this  last  gener- 
ation, there  have  been  very 
strong  forces  which  have  af- 
fected all  of  our  lives  and  at  a 
university  these  forces  cannot 
be  overlooked.  They  must  be 
discussed,  examined,  and  under- 
stood, so  that  we  may  know 


their  nature.  Courses  which  ex- 
amine Communism,  Fascism  and 
any  other  “ism”  are  often  con- 
strued to  be  subversive,  but  such 
courses  and  their  instructors  on 
this  campus  do  not  advocate 
those  “isms.” 

MOI):  What’s  your  pet  peeve  or 
gripe  about  college  education  as 
it  is  today? 

RAINES:  The  one  thing  that 
bothers  me  the  most  is  the  vol- 
untary communications  block 
which  seems  to  spring  up  be- 
tween students  and  faculty. 

GRUCHY : The  main  trouble  with 
the  students  is  they  don’t  work 
hard  enough. 


MOD:  How  much  time  do  you  be- 
lieve the  students  should  spend 
studying? 

GRUCHY : Well,  the  rule  says  two 
hours  of  study  for  each  hour 
of  lecture  AND  that  is  a very 
basic  minimum. 

PRANGE:  One  aspect  I sometimes 
find  discouraging  and  regret- 
table is  students  do  not  let  the 
instructor  help  them  as  he 
should.  The  average  student 
doesn’t  get  the  best  from  him- 
self or  from  his  instructor. 

MOD:  Do  you  think  students 

should  go  to  see  the  instructors 
more  often  for  help  and  advice? 

(continued  on  next  page ) 


"I  personally  like  to  have  young  ladies  in  my  classes.  . !' 
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GRUCHY:  That’s  a very  good 
point. 

PRANGE:  Definitely.  You  have  to 
know  the  student  in  order  to 
bring  the  best  out  of  him. 

MOI):  With  our  classes  as  large 
as  they  are,  how  can  you  give 
so  much  individual  attention  to 
each  student? 

RAINES:  Now  you  are  getting  in- 
to the  subject  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  our  entire  educational 
system  . . . 

MOD:  As  long  as  we  are  on  the 
subject  of  reorganization,  do  you 
think  the  college  program  should 
be  extended  to  five  years  of 
schooling? 

GRUCHY : I don’t  think  five  years 
would  be  feasible  because,  after 
all,  four  years  is  a big  bite  out 
of  a man’s  career. 

PRANGE:  If  people  would  get  to 
work  during  their  four  years 
here,  it  would  amaze  them  how 
much  they  could  achieve.  As  far 
as  large  classes  go,  no  instruc- 
tor should  teach  more  than  25 
students  at  a time,  so  he  can 
give  sufficient  attention  to  each 
one. 

MOD:  What  do  you  think  of  the 
grading  system  at  this  Univer- 
sity? Which  one  do  you  think  is 
best? 

GRUCHY : There  is  only  one  sys- 
tem, the  A-B-C-D-F  system. 
However,  there  are  variations 
of  the  system,  and  the  varia- 
tion used  is  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  instructor.  For  in- 
stance, in  a large  class,  you  can 
expect  some  sort  of  distribution, 
but  in  a class  of  fifteen,  a curve 
would  be  meaningless.  Grades 
are  an  age-old  problem  which 
is  insoluble.  However,  we  must 
have  some  way  to  distinguish 
the  sheep  from  the  goats. 

PRANGE : I never  graded  on  a 
curve,  and  I think  I never  shall. 
There  are  certain  standards  I 
think  the  student  should  meet. 
If  they  all  deserve  A’s,  I’d  give 
them  all  A’s.  If  any  dean  or  any- 


one would  say,  “Look  how  many 
A’s  you’ve  given,”  I’d  say,  “So 
what ! ?”  I think  the  average  pro- 
fessor hates  to  grade  . . . 

GRUCHY : (Interrupting)  H e 

hates  to  grade  papers,  yes  . . . 
(Laughter) 

MOD:  Are  we  agreed  then,  the 
curve  system  should  be  used  in 
the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years,  but  a straight  numerical 
system  should  be  used  in  the 


last  two  years,  after  all  the 
“goats”  have  been  weeded  out? 

ALL:  Yes. 

MOD:  Do  you  think  a student 
should  reflect  in  his  exams  and 
classroom  discussions  your  views 
and/or  the  views  of  the  text, 
or  do  you  think  a student  should 
be  allowed  his  own  expressions? 

RAINES:  Their  own  opinion  is 
always  welcome  as  long  as  it 
pertains  to  the  subject,  but  it  is 
usually  based  on  inadequate 
knowledge  gleaned  from  casual 
reading  of  the  book. 

PRANGE:  I agree  with  Dr.  Raines 
entirely.  I don’t  care  if  the  stu- 
dent gives  his  opinion  from  now 
until  the  cows  come  home,  just 
so  he  answers  the  question. 


GRUCHY : Students  expect  to  get 
credit  for  their  own  opinions, 
but  most  instructors  do  not  ask 
them  for  their  opinions;  there- 
fore their  opinions  are  gratui- 
tous. 

MOD:  What  do  you  think  of  an 
instructor  who  thinks  his  course 
is  the  most  important  one  his 
students  are  taking  and  over- 
loads them  with  homework  ac- 
cordingly? 

PRANGE:  Frankly,  I do  not  have 
any  patience  with  any  profes- 
sor who  thinks  his  course  is  the 
only  one  offered  on  campus.  Any 
instructor  who  is  well  integrated 
will  not  do  this. 

RAINES:  The  amount  of  assigned 
work  should  be  in  proportion  to 
to  the  unit  hours  of  credit.  The 
amount  of  study  should  be  up 
to  the  needs  of  the  individual 
student. 

MOD:  How  about  commenting  on 
the  morals  of  today’s  college 
students.  Are  they  any  worse 
now  than  they  were  in  your  col- 
lege days? 

PRANGE:  I don’t  know  anything 
about  the  morals  of  modern  col- 
lege students.  However,  I am 
sure  they  are  no  worse  than 
they  were  when  I went  to  school. 
Judging  from  the  students  in 
my  classes,  I don’t  think  they’re 
bad  at  all. 

GRUCHY : Hmm.  I’d  have  to  see 
the  files  in  the  Dean  of  Women’s 
and  the  Dean  of  Men’s  offices  be- 
fore I answered  that  one.  I have 
a feeling  that,  human  nature 
being  what  it  is,  nothing  much 
has  changed,  so  if  they  were  bad 
25  years  ago,  they’re  still  bad, 
and  if  they  were  good,  they’re 
still  good. 

MOD:  That’s  the  neatest  “no  com- 
ment” I ever  heard! 

RAINES:  I just  want  to  say  that 
most  immorality  takes  place  in- 
doors, and  as  an  undergraduate, 
I was  the  outdoors  type.  Serious- 
ly, though,  morals  of  college  stu- 
dents are  no  worse  now  than 
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. . because  biologically,  men  and  women  are  different." 


they  were  when  I was  in  school. 

MOI):  Do  you  think  final  exams 
should  be  abolished? 

GRUCHY : Unequivocally,  NO. 

PRANGE:  Unequivocally,  NO. 

RAINES:  Ditto.  If  the  student’s 
education  is  going  to  last  him 
through  life,  it  ought  to  stay 
with  him  four  months  while  he 
completes  a course  and  takes  a 
final  exam. 

MOD:  Are  coed  classes  a good 
idea? 

PRANGE:  I think  they’re  most 
desirable.  I personally  like  to 
have  the  young  ladies  in  my 
classes,  and  I’m  sure  the  boys 
do.  What’s  more,  I belive  in  co- 
educational classes  and  institu- 
tions because  life  is  coeduca- 
tional. 

RAINES:  I read  a study  not  so 
long  ago  that  showed  higher 
grades  in  coed  groups  than  in 
non-coed  groups.  The  boys  and 
girls  seem  to  inspire  one  an- 
other. 

GRUCHY : My  observation  is  that 
most  women  in  classrooms  tend 
to  be  rather  sedate,  quiet,  and 
how  would  you  put  it,  mouse- 
like, overwhelmed  by  the  male 
environment.  I think  they  have 
a leveling  effect  on  the  classes. 

RAINES:  I’d  like  to  point  out  that 
women  for  the  most  part  are 
much  more  conscientious  about 
doing  their  assignments,  and 
often  embarrass  the  men  when 
they  know  the  answers  and  the 
men  can’t  respond. 

MOD:  Why  do  women  instructors 
often  emphasize  details  which 
male  instructors  do  not  feel  are 
important? 

RAINES:  No  comment.  I’ll  let  Dr. 
Gruchy  speak  for  me. 

PRANGE:  He  can  speak  for  me, 
too. 

MOD:  (chuckling)  The  ball  is  all 
yours,  Dr.  Gruchy. 

GRUCHY : The  appoach  of  a 

woman  instructor  is  different 
from  the  male  professor  because, 
biologically,  men  and  women  are 
different. 

ALL:  No!  Explain. 


GRUCHY:  What  1 mean  is,  the 
male  is  catabolic  and  the  female 
is  anabolic  . . . 

MOD:  Huh? 

GRUCHY : . . . Consequently,  the 
man  is  inclined  to  emphasize  the 
less  regular  aspects  of  things, 
while  the  female  is  inclined  to 
emphasize  the  regular.  So  in  the 
classroom  of  the  female,  you’d 
find  less  emphasis  on  the  broad- 
er generalizations  or  the  more 
undeveloped  parts  of  the  sub- 
ject. She  would  be  more  inter- 
ested in  the  established,  basic 
core  of  the  material. 

MOD:  How  do  you  think  Maryland 
students  compare  academically 
with  students  at  other  state  or 
private  institutions? 

GRUCHY : I have  been  acquainted 
with  a number  of  state  univer- 
sities, California,  Minnesota, 
Ohio,  Ohio  State,  Idaho,  and  I 
would  say  Maryland  students 
are  on  a par  with,  or  above,  stu- 
dents at  other  state  universi- 
ties. 

MOD:  What  about  students  at 
private  institutions? 

GRUCHY : My  suspicions  would  be 
that  the  academic  levels  at  those 
schools  are  not  any  higher  than 
they  are  here. 

PRANGE:  I think  the  best  stu- 
dents at  Maryland  could  com- 
pete with  the  best  students  any- 
where else  and  come  out  even, 
and  likewise  the  poorer  students 
here  are  no  poorer  than  they 
are  anywhere  else. 

RAINES:  Because  of  the  more  in- 
tensive screening  private  insti- 
tutions give  their  prospective 
students,  they  might  have  a 
slightly  higher  academic  level, 
but  as  far  as  the  attainments 
go,  1 think  the  students  we  turn 
out  are  just  as  capable,  because 
we  have  a broader  intellectual 
base  to  begin  with,  which  the 
private  institution  does  not  have. 

MOD:  Louis  Bromfield,  in  the 
March  issue  of  Esquire,  stated 
that  there  are  too  many  people 
in  college  who  should  not  be 


there.  Would  you  please  com- 
ment on  this. 

GRUCHY:  According  to  a recent 
estimate,  two  million  students 
are  enrolled  in  American  col 
leges.  If  in  a population  of  155 
million,  there  aren’t  two  million 
capable  of  absorbing  a univer- 
sity education,  there  is  really 
something  wrong.  Those  who  get 
to  college  today  are  high  school 
graduates  who  are  in  the  top 
level  of  their  classes,  intellec- 
tually capable  of  being  in  college. 
However,  those  who  flunk  out, 
for  the  most  part,  usually  do  be- 
cause they  do  not  apply  them- 
selves. 

RAINES:  In  a democracy  such  as 
ours,  we  need  an  informed  elec- 
torate. If  only  a few  are  edu- 
cated, we  will  have  a situation 
where  there  are  only  a few  lead- 
ers and  many  followers.  What  is 
desireable  is  a population  in 
which  each  individual  stands  on 
his  own  two  feet.  College  is 
where  you  learn  how.  So  the 
more  people  we  have  in  college, 
the  better. 

PRANGE:  Everyone  who  is  intel- 
lectually capable  has  the  demo- 
cratic right  to  go  to  college.  And 
not  matter  how  little  each  stu- 
dent learns,  the  college  environ- 
ment does  him  some  good.  Let 
everyone  who  wants  to,  go  to 
college. 

THE  END 

* * * 

Mr.  Binks  was  busily  engaged 
with  a spade  in  the  mud  beside 
his  car  when  a stranger  hailed 
him. 

“Stuck  in  the  mud?”  he  asked. 
“Oh,  no!”  said  Mr.  Binks, 
“my  engine  died  and  I'm  digging 
a grave  for  it.” 

•I*  4*  H* 

“How  are  the  children  getting 
along,  Mary?” 

“Oh  fine.  Tom  wants  to  be  a 
racketeer  and  Sally  wants  to 
be  a chorus  girl.” 

“What  happened  to  Johnny?” 
“Oh,  we  had  to  shoot  him.  He 
wanted  to  go  to  school.” 
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HIT! 


'Ten  ... 

Arnold  Cadets,  Co-Sponsors  of  the  Military  Ball,  Hope 
To  Bring  Area  One  Headquarters  to  Maryland 


— by  cadet  maj.  james  keefer — 


OULD  you  rather  be  a 
w w a colonel  with  an  eagle 
on  your  shoulder,  or  a private  with 
a chicken  on  your  knee?”  the  old 
song  lyric  asks.  Makes  no  differ- 
ence, really.  Colonels  and  privates, 
with  their  eagles  and  chickens  on 
their  arms,  not  to  mention  3,200 
Maryland  ROTC  cadets,  will  be 
out  in  formal  military  dress  come 
Friday,  April  17,  their  wallets 
three  dollars  lighter.  Also  among 
the  blue  and  brass  military  throng 
dancing  in  the  armory  to  the  music 
of  Claude  Thornhill  and  Jack  Mor- 
ton will  be  members  of  other  Arn- 
old Air  Society  units  in  the  same 
area  as  Maryland,  Georgetown, 
Howard,  Gettysburg,  Miami,  Penn- 
sylvania, Pittsburg,  West  Virginia, 
Catholic,  Virginia,  and  Lehigh 
universities,  V.P.I.,  and  Penn 
State. 

Since  the  Arnold  Air  Society  is 
one  of  the  two  groups  sponsoring 
the  Military  Ball  (the  coed  ROTC 
sponsors  being  the  other),  and 
since  the  society  is  a growing  na- 
tional military  honorary,  a few 
words  seem  appropriate  at  this 
point.  Strange  as  it  seems,  the 
Arnold  Air  Society  rushes  as 
Greek  fraternities  do,  the  pledges 
having  to  go  through  a training 
period,  undertake  a pledge  project, 


and  write  examinations.  Junior 
and  senior  men  with  a 2.2  overall 
academic  average  and  a 2.5  mili- 
tary average  are  eligible  for  mem- 
bership. Each  week  for  four  weeks 
the  pledges  meet  to  be  tested  on 
military  courtesy,  drill,  and  other 
military  subjects,  and  must  main- 
tain a consistent  80  mark  from 
exam  to  exam.  At  the  end  of 
pledge  training,  an  outstanding 
pledge  is  chosen  and  sent  to  the 
Arnold  Air  Society  Conclave, 
which  will  be  held  this  year  in 
Omaha.  Maryland  University,  in- 
cidentally, is  one  of  the  schools  in 
Area  One,  an  area  whose  head- 
quarters is  yet  to  be  designated  by 
the  Society.  Will  the  headquarters 
be  here?  Possibly. 

During  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1947  the  Arnold  Air  Society  was 
conceived  at  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati. At  first  the  group  was 
called  the  Arnold  Society  of  Air 
Cadets,  with  authorization  of  the 
name  being  given  by  General  H.  H. 
Arnold  in  December,  1947.  Then 
on  April  6,  1948,  General  C.  B. 
Stone  formally  presented  the  Arn- 
old Society  of  Air  Cadets,  and  it 
officially  became  part  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force. 

Shortly  afterward,  the  Arnold 
Society  of  Air  Cadets  found  itself 


a project  of  the  Air  Defense  Com- 
mand which  planned  to  nationalize 
the  group.  Copies  of  the  constitu- 
tion went  out  to  all  universities 
and  colleges  that  maintained  an 
AF-ROTC  unit.  A few  minor 
changes  later,  the  Arnold  Society 
of  Air  Cadets  became  a national 
honorary. 

With  1949  came  the  addition  of 
twenty  new  squadrons,  and  the 
first  printing  of  the  National  News- 
letter, a publication  later  to  de- 
velop into  a large  educational 
pamphlet.  When  General  H.  H. 
Arnold  died  the  following  year, 
General  James  Doolittle  was  unan- 
imously nominated  to  serve  as  Na- 
tional Honorary  Commander.  His 
approval  made  his  succession  to 
the  new  title  official.  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Arnold  became  the  National  Hon- 
orary Sponsor,  a post  she  heartily 
accepted. 

THESE  new  shifts  were  made 
at  the  First  National  Conclave 
held  in  Cincinnati,  March  1950 ; 
and  by  the  time  the  Second  An- 
nual Conclave  came  in  Saint 
Louis,  the  Society  had  increased  to 
52  active  squadrons.  At  this  con- 
clave the  name  of  the  organization 
changed  from  Arnold  Society  of 
Air  Cadets  to  the  present  name  of 
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The  Military  Ball  committee  meets  to 
discuss  plans  for  the  upcoming  affair. 
From  left  to  right  Ithey  are  Liz  Mc- 
Daniel, Fred  Hudson,  Nancy  Richard- 
son, and  Joy  Mayea. 


• photo  by  jerry  lane 

Arnold  Air  Society.  Also,  the 
squadrons  elected  to  affiliate  with 
the  Air  Force  Association  since 
the  two  groups  seemed  to  have  so 
much  in  common.  Here,  too,  the 
Arnold  Memorial  Scholarship  had 
its  beginning,  a scholarship  to  be 
rotated  among  the  six  areas  of  the 
A AS  in  the  United  States,  and  to  go 
to  the  outstanding  junior  member 
of  the  various  squadrons  in  the  se- 
lected area. 

By  March  1951  the  Society  em- 
braced a total  of  1500  cadets  and 
85  squadrons,  by  February  1952 
the  number  had  increased  to  116 
colleges  and  universities  with  ac- 
tive squadrons  in  the  AAS,  and  at 
the  Fourth  Annual  Conclave,  the 


J^eaveA  'Ghat  .Never  Qather 

The  fallen  leaves  have  blown 
away. 

The  father’s  son  has  gone 
astray. 

Fallen  leaves  that  seem  to 
scatter 

Are  the  leaves  that  never 
gather. 

Find  the  corner,  find  the  wall, 

Catch  the  leaves  and  gather 
all. 

Dick  Manning 


largest  representation  yet  reached 
came,  with  147  schools  attending. 
Since  the  Fourth  Annual  Conclave, 
the  number  of  areas  in  the  United 
States  has  changed  from  six  to 
eleven  to  enable  increased  efficien- 
cy. The  division  into  six  areas  had 
outgrown  its  practicability  as  the 
Society  increased  with  such  amaz- 
ing rapidity. 

Giving  due  credit  to  the  Persh- 
ing Rifle  Drill  Team  which  will 
perform  during  intermission  at 
the  Military  Ball,  and  the  Scab- 
bard and  Blade  which  will  tap  this 
same  evening,  the  Maryland  unil^ 
of  the  the  Arnold  Air  Society 
seems  to  have  quite  a bit  to  speak 
for  it,  too.  From  the  first  basic 


The  author  of  a famous  book 
on  economics  received  a phone 
call  one  night.  The  voice  said: 
“I  question  your  statistics  on  the 
high  cost  of  living  today.  My 
wife  and  I eat  everything  our 
hearts  desire  and  we  get  it  for 
exactly  68  cents  a week.” 

“Did  you  say  68  cents  a 
week?”  echoed  the  economist. 
“Could  you  speak  a little  loud- 
er?” 

“Yes,”  said  the  voice.  “I  did 
say  68  cents  a week,  but  I can’t 
speak  any  louder.  I’m  a gold- 
fish.” 


ideas  of  an  air  society  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati  have  sprung 
the  numerous  AAS  squadrons 
throughout  the  country.  Strong 
both  in  number  and  in  ideal,  they 
represent  the  AF-ROTC  in  its 
highest  degree,  and  work  continu- 
ally to  aid  other  units  in  the  or- 
ganization of  new  squadrons. 
Since  its  origin,  the  AAS  has  be- 
come the  largest  organization  open 
to  ROTC  and  AF-ROTC  cadets  in 
America,  and  is  the  largest  hon- 
orary military  organization  in  the 
world,  an  organization  which  may 
soon  claim  the  University  of  Mary- 
land as  headquarters  of  Area  One 
— we  hope! 


THE  END 
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The  new  Assistant  Dean  of 
Women  was  becoming  quite  a 
tyrant  until  one  Monday  morn- 
ing she  found  the  following  note 
pinned  to  her  office  door: 

“Tomorrow  is  Tuesday,  if  it’s 
all  right  with  you. 

(Signed)  God” 

Politics 

minor  offices  are  scaled  accord- 
ingly. 

As  the  second  semester  starts, 
publicity,  financial,  steering,  and 
other  committees  are  formed.  In 
the  fraternity  and  sorority  houses 
and  in  the  dormitories,  prominent 
big  wheels  are  approached  by  the 
various  party  mahoffs  with  ques- 
tions of  “Will  you  run  for  . . 
or  “How  about  letting  Smith  run 
for  the  office  you  want,  and  you 
try  for  . . .”  Later  on,  when  the 
nominating  convention  draws  near, 
the  tone  of  the  proposals  changes. 
“If  you  vote  for  our  candidate, 
I can  promise  you  the  votes  of  nine 
groups  for  your  candidate  . . 
And  so  it  goes. 

JN  APRIL,  the  nominating  con- 

ventions  are  held.  Each  frater- 
nity or  sorority  in  the  party  sends 
its  president  and  a political  rep- 
resentative to  the  convention. 
Speeches,  made  by  both  the  can- 
didates and  their  managers,  are 
carefully  calculated  to  give  the 
candidate  the  best  appeal  to  the 
members.  Most  votes  are  by  roll 
call,  each  group’s  representative 
calling  out  the  names  of  the  can- 
didate for  whom  the  vote  is  cast, 
or  throwing  in  a cryptic  “Abstain” 
now  and  then. 

Sooner  or  later  a representative 
of  a sorority  complains  not  enough 
women  are  being  nominated  for 
positions,  or  a fraternity  repre- 
sentative protests  the  fact  too 
many  women  are  being  nominated 
for  positions  which  should  go  to 
men.  And  so  it  goes.  The  atmos- 
phere swims  with  smoke,  the  air 
gets  stale,  the  room  grows  murky, 
the  delegates  get  tired  and  cranky, 
and  the  glib  oratory  and  political 


finagling  go  on  and  on.  Finally,  a 
slate  is  adopted  and  the  Conven- 
tion closes  with  a unanimous  vote 
of  confidence  for  each  candidate 
and  the  party. 

Now  the  machines  go  into  ac- 
tion. Publicity  floods  the  campus, 
in  the  form  of  posters,  throw- 
aways, book  inserts,  campaign  but- 
tons, radio  announcements,  Dia- 
mondback  advertisements,  person- 
al appearances  by  candidates,  and 
the  election  fever  hits  the  campus 
in  full  force.  Qualifications  blare 
forth  from  loudspeakers  (sound 
trucks  are  not  allowed  on  campus) 
located  just  off  the  hill,  stories 
good  and  bad  are  circulated  about 
and  by  the  candidates,  insults  are 
made,  various  people  stand  on  the 
record  (or  wipe  their  feet  on  it) 
and  all  sides  promise  the  student 
“the  best  in  a good,  honest,  Stu- 
dent Government  Association.” 
The  party  in  power  points  proudly 
to  what  it  has  accomplished,  the 
parties  not  in  power  point  to  what 
has  not  been  accomplished,  and 
each  is  accused  of  dirty  dealing 
by  the  other. 

AS  ELECTION  DAY,  early  in 
May,  nears,  candidates  ap- 
pear at  all  public  functions,  mak- 
ing speeches  at  all  the  fraternity 
and  sorority  houses  possible,  put- 
ting themselves  before  the  public 
eye  in  all  ways,  including  going  to 


church.  One  candidate  a few  years 
back  attended  services  for  three 
different  denominations  on  the 
same  Sunday  morning. 

Primaries  come,  and  the  fever 
turns  to  white  heat.  Candidates 
for  major  office  may  make  as 
many  as  25  speeches  in  two  days, 
and  many  more  in  the  week  be- 
tween the  primary  and  the  final 
election.  For  those  who  make  it 
through  the  primaries,  the  cam- 
paign really  gets  tough.  All  the 
resources  of  the  parties  are  thrown 
behind  the  remaining  candidates, 
and  grades,  exams,  averages, 
everything  is  forgotten  by  the  poli- 
ticians except  the  mad  scramble 
for  the  student  vote. 

Finally,  election  day  arrives, 
and  hordes  of  party  workers  are 
stationed  outside  the  polls  hand- 
ing out  literature,  making  free 
speeches,  importuning  passing  stu- 
dents to  “do  your  duty  and  vote. 
Now,  the  names  on  this  slate  are 
the  best  . . .”  Lookouts  holding 
positions  on  the  Elections  Commit- 
tee and  thereby  being  in  a position 
to  watch  how  the  trends  are  going 
as  the  votes  go  into  the  ballot 
boxes,  report  to  the  politicians  at 
frequent  intervals. 

As  the  day  wears  on,  more  cars 
are  added  to  the  car  pools,  the 
fraternity  and  sorority  houses  are 

( continued,  on  page  24) 
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The  “traveling  team”  of  the  troupe 
poses  in  the  pyramid  (hey  will  use  at 
the  close  of  the  seventh  annual  home 
show  on  April  15  and  16  in  (he  Coliseum. 
Dr.  Field,  director  of  the  Gymkana 
troupe,  stands  at  the  left. 


Maryland’s  Athletic  Ambassadors 


nr  HE  beam  of  the  spotlight 
moves  back  and  forth,  follow- 
ing the  figure  swinging  high  above 
on  the  rope  suspended  from  the 
rafters  in  the  Coliseum.  The  up- 
turned faces  of  the  spectators, 
who  are  packed  into  the  stands, 
move  as  if  they  are  watching  a 
tennis  match  as  the  figure  swings 
back  and  forth  in  ever-lengthening 
arcs.  Far  up  in  one  corner,  near 
the  ceiling,  is  suspended  a trapeze, 
and  the  boy  on  the  rope  is  trying 
to  get  enough  momentum  to  swing 
up  to  the  trapeze  and  transfer  to 
it.  If  he  misses,  the  fall  of  over 
forty  feet  to  the  floor  will  surely 
kill  him.  The  crowd  knows  it  as 
they  wait  in  utter  silence  watching 
the  figure  swing  to  and  fro,  to  and 
fro.  And  the  boy  on  the  rope 
knows  it,  the  knowledge  evidenced 
in  the  tautness  of  his  muscles,  the 
set  of  his  chin,  and  the  look  in  his 
eyes. 


Now  he  is  swinging  in  long, 
long  arcs,  the  sound  of  the  drums 
rolling  louder  and  then  softer, 
louder  and  then  softer,  as  he  moves 
back  and  forth  high  over  the  hard, 
polished  boards  of  the  Coliseum 
floor.  One  last  long  swoop,  and  he 
decides  to  try  for  the  trapeze.  As 
the  last  arc  starts,  the  crowd  in- 
stinctively knows  “this  is  it,”  and 
nobody  breathes.  The  drums  roll 
louder,  he  hits  the  end  of  the 
swing,  and  he  is  in  mid-air,  his 
arms  stretched  far  out,  his  fingers 
waiting  to  seize  the  trapeze  bar. 
It  looks  as  if  he  is  going  to  fall 
short  ...  In  the  stands,  a girl 
screams  “He  missed!”  the  dumb- 
founded spectators  jump  to  their 
feet  to  watch  the  plummeting 
body  .... 

Has  the  first  act  of  the  Mary- 
land Gymkana  home  show  on  April 
15  and  16  ended  in  tragedy?  No 
one  knows,  of  course,  and  no  one 


will  know,  including  that  boy  on 
the  rope,  until  opening  night  in  the 
Coliseum  arrives.  The  trapeze  act, 
however,  is  scheduled  first  on  the 
program  in  this  year’s  home  show, 
the  seventh  annual  one  presented 
by  Gymkana,  the  theme  of  which 
is  “The  Biggest  Show  on  Campus.” 
/^YMKANA  is  the  name  given 
the  coed  troupe  made  up  of 
acrobats,  tumblers,  jugglers,  com- 
ics, “muscle  men,”  balancers,  and 
all  the  practitioners  of  the  other 
arts  associated  with  gymnastics. 
Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  David 
Field  of  the  college  of  Physical 
Education,  the  Gymkana  troupe  is 
in  its  seventh  year  and  its  home 
show  in  the  Coliseum  has  become 
an  annual  part  of  the  social  calen- 
dar. There  are  about  35  regular 
members  of  the  troupe  and  usually 
about  29  take  part  in  off  campus 
shows.  A complete  show  consists 
( continued  on  next  page) 
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Bermuda  bound.  Maryland’s  ambassadors  of  good  will,  the  Gymkana  troupe  pre- 
pare to  take  off  for  Bermuda  during  the  (between-semjesters  break.  The  members  of 
group  spent  of  their  time  sightseeing  on  the  island,  and  some  went  swimming. 


A Slogan  of  These 
Tumblers,  Acrobats, 
Jugglers,  and  Comics  is 
"Join  Gymkana  and 
See  the  World" 


of  approximately  15  acts,  each  of 
which  takes  about  twTo  years  to  de- 
velop to  perfection,  according  to 
Field.  Ideas  for  the  acts  come 
from  the  students  themselves  or 
from  Field,  and  may  be  original 
or  based  on  an  act  seen  on  tele- 
vision, in  the  movies,  or  on  the 
stage. 

High  spots  of  the  Gymkana  sea- 
son are  the  trips  taken  by  the 
troupe  to  put  on  shows.  Maryland 
is  represented  by  Gymkana  each 
year  in  Pennsylvania,  District  of 
Columbia,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  New  York, 
with  a few  variations  now  and 
then  consisting  of  dropping  or 
adding  a state  for  a particular 
year.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
tours,  the  troupe  recently  took 
some  longer  trips  which  have  led 
members  to  adopt  the  slogan 
“Join  Gymkana  and  See  the 
World.” 

The  first  of  the  long  trips  came 
off  last  Spring  when  a representa- 
tive of  the  Military  Air  Transport 
Service  approached  Field  and 
asked  if  the  troupe  would  pre- 
sent a few  showys  to  Air  Force 
personnel  stationed  at  Great  Falls, 
Montana,  and  Mountain  Home, 
Idaho.  Field,  of  course,  said  yes, 
and  the  group  was  flown  to  Idaho 


by  Air  Force  C-54.  The  trip  took 
five  days,  but  since  it  took  place 
over  the  Easfer  vacation,  no  school 
was  missed  by  any  of  the  students. 
The  entire  trip  was  at  the  expense 
of  the  Air  Force.  Needless  to  say, 
members  of  the  troupe  enjoyed  it 
thoroughly.  Only  drawback,  in 
fact,  was  that  almost  two-thirds 
of  the  members  of  the  troupe  got 
airsick,  including  Field,  who  was 
a transport  pilot  in  the  service.  In 
all,  five  shows  were  presented  to 
the  personnel  at  the  two  locations. 

NOTHER  trip  taken  by  Gym- 
kana came  off  over  the 
Thanksgiving  holidays,  when  the 
troupe,  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Armed  Forces  Professional 
Entertainment  branch,  made  a 
tour  of  nearby  military  installa- 
tions. On  the  five  day  trip,  the 
troupe  presented  eleven  shows  at 
various  campus  and  bases,  includ- 
ing Camp  Pickett,  Fort  Lee,  Fort 


Marion  Copping  and  George  Kramer, 
outstanding  graduating  members  of  the 
Gymkana  troupe,  demonstrate  the  poise, 
strength,  and  ability  developed  through 
participation  in  the  troupe  presentations. 


Eustis,  and  Fort  Belvoir,  all  in 
Virginia,  and  Patuxent  Naval  Air 
Station,  Maryland.  Several  of  the 
shows  were  in  hospitals. 

However,  the  best  trip  so  far, 
according  to  Field,  was  the  one  to 
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Bermuda  during  the  between-se- 
mesters  break  this  year.  This  trip 
was  sponsored  by  Military  Air 
Transport  Service,  and  the  troupe 
was  flown  by  C-127  to  Bermuda  in 
five  hours.  Members  of  the  troupe 
liked  this  trip  best  because  all 
shows  were  presented  at  night, 
and  they  had  every  day  for  sight- 
seeing and  souvenir  hunting.  Sev- 
eral of  the  troupesters  went  swim- 
ming, even  though  the  air  and 
water  were  too  cool  to  stay  in  long. 
The  rest  of  the  members  were  con- 
tent with  sightseeing,  however.  Bi- 
cycles were  rented  by  all,  and  stu- 
dents visited  the  spots  of  inter- 
est, including  a restaurant  (food 
was  supplied  gratis  by  the  Air 
Force  if  they  ate  at  one  of  the 
bases),  a perfume  factory,  and  an 
aquarium.  At  the  rate  of  one  show 
per  evening,  the  troupe  presented 
six. 

The  next  trip  out  of  the  country 
will  take  place  in  a few  days,  start- 
ing April  1,  when  the  troupe  leaves 
for  a seven  or  eight  day  tour  of 
military  installations  in  Iceland. 

There  are  several  outstanding 
members  of  the  troupe,  some  of 
whom  are  graduating.  Among  the 
graduates  are  Marion  Copping  and 
George  Kramer.  Miss  Copping, 
rated  the  most  accomplished  of 
the  coed  performers,  is  the  only 
woman  to  train  four  years  with  the 
troupe.  She  received  the  Out-) 
standing  Trouper  award  in  her 
sophomore  year.  In  addition,  she 
has  the  highest  overall  academic 
average  of  any  woman  graduating 
senior  in  the  college  of  Physical 
Education. 

OUTSTANDING  male  graduate 
is  George  Kramer,  who  won 
the  best  trouper  award  in  his  jun- 
ior year,  and  was  president  of  the 
group  last  year.  He  has  the  high- 
est academic  average  of  any  male 
graduate  in  Physical  Education 
and  is  president  of  the  men’s  Phys- 
ical Education  honorary. 

His  chief  talent  lies  in  hand- 
balancing in  which  he  is  “out- 
standing,” according  to  Field. 

Although  it  would  seem  that  the 
rigors  of  tumbling,  balancing,  and 


the  other  arts  in  which  members 
of  the  Gymkana  troupe  participate 
would  limit  its  membership  to 
Physical  Education  majors,  this  is 
not  the  case.  A glance  at  the  ros- 
ter of  the  troupe  reveals  that  its 
members  are  from  Engineering, 
Speech,  Biology,  Practical  Art,  and 
other  departments,  as  well  as  P.E. 
Overall  average  for  the  troupe. 
Field  revealed  with  understand- 
able pride,  is  2.6,  with  seven  or 
eight  members  maintaining  a 3.0 
or  over. 

Anyone  may  try  out  for  the 
troupe,  Field  stated.  Practice 
starts  in  September  with  the  open- 
ing of  school,  and  usually  100  or 
more  hopefuls  turn  out.  By  the 
time  the  shows  start  in  the  mid- 
dle of  November,  the  number  has 
dropped  to  35.  “They  lose  inter- 
est,” Field  explained,  “because 
they  don’t  get  put  in  the  shows 
right  away.”  But  he  went  on  to 
explain  that  new  talent  is  always 
being  sought  because  an  act  will 
get  “stale”  after  two  years,  and 
new  ones  must  be  added.  “If  they 
have  the  interest,”  he  said,  “that’s 
enough.  The  courage  and  the 
‘guts’  come  with  experience.” 

And  while  watching  some  of  the 
acts,  it  occurs  to  one  that  some  of 
those  troupers  must  have  a tre- 
mendous supply  of  “experience.” 

THE  END 

* * * 

Said  Adam  to  Eve,  “You’ve  gone 
and  put  my  dress  suit  in  the 
salad  again.” 


filum — Whatya  do  to  your  nails, 
locus — 7-year  bugs, 
bona — something  you  pull, 
opus — Here  kitty ! 
vestis — East  is  east  and  . . . etc. 
magnum — Picks  up  nails, 
rara — Sis-boom-bah. 
inferus — They  got  it  inferus. 
primus — A song — “O  primus 
me.” 

prior — Peeping  Tom. 
summum  bonum — Add  ’em  up, 
bonehead. 

nomen — Ladies’  room,  “no- 
men’s” land. 

litera — My  dog  had  a litera  pup- 
pies. 

urbs — Bitter. 

tempus — A lot  of  people  have 
bad  ones. 

scalprum — What  Indians  do  to 
captives. 

brevis — A type  of  underwear, 
audire — Children’s  Song — 
“Audire  what  can  the  matter 
be?” 

caedere — English  exclamation — 
“I  caedere” 

maptus — Put  paper  around  this, 
tortus — Turtle, 
junctus — Throw  this  out. 
opinare — Drive-In  movie, 
sistere — And  brother, 
fluere — Chimney  smoke, 
tangere — Sometimes  like  an 
orange. 

navigatus — We  tried  to  get  into 
the  army,  but  the  . . . 

Regimen — Big  group  of  soldiers, 
digitalis — No,  I forgot, 
modus — Because. 


SUBURBAN  TRUST  UO, 

A STRONG,  FRIENDLY  BANK 
Member  F.D.I.C. 

Visit  our  new  bank  in  the  College  Park 
Shopping  Center.  Every  banking  facility. 

Night  depository  for  Fraternities  and  Sororities 
Personal  loans  and  savings  accounts 


OPEN: 


DAILY  8:30  a.m.  to  1 p.m. 

FRIDAY  4:00  p.m.  to  6 p.m.  and  Saturday  morning 
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I took  her  out  to  dinner, 
Thinking  she  was  on  a diet, 

She  wasn’t. 

I took  her  to  a movie 
Hoping  she’s  be  sweet  and  quiet. 
She  wasn’t. 

I took  her  to  a night  club 
In  a mood  to  cut  some  jive 
She  wasn’t. 

I thought  that  she  was  sober 
When  I took  her  home  at  five. 
She  wasn’t. 

We  arrived  at  her  apartment 
My  senses  all  a tingle. 

She  wasnt. 

Now,  I thought,  the  fun  begins, 
The  joy  of  being  single. 

She  wrasn’t. 


NORMAN 


• Sales 


Service  • 


We  appreciate  ipur  IfuAieieAA. 

8320  Washington-Baltimore  Blvd. 
College  Park,  Maryland 
TOWER  5100 


There  was  a young  man  from 
Carew 

Who  found  a dead  mouse  in  his 
stew 

Said  the  waiter,  “Don’t  shout, 
Or  wave  it  about, 

Or  the  rest  will  be  wanting  one, 
too” 

* * * 

They  sat  on  the  porch  at  mid- 
night 

And  their  lips  were  tightly 
pressed 

The  old  man  gave  the  signal 
And  the  bull-dog  did  the  rest. 

* * * 

“How  would  you  punctuate 
this  sentence : Mary  went  swim- 
ming and  lost  her  bathing  suit?” 
“I’d  make  a dash  after  Mary.” 
* * * 

“Shall  I take  this  little  rug 
out  and  beat  it?” 

“That’s  not  a rug;  that’s  my 
roommate’s  towel.” 

* * * 

“How  did  you  like  the  bridge 
party  last  night?” 

“Fine,  until  the  cops  looked 

under  the  bridge.” 

* * * 

The  main  trouble  with  the 
straight  and  narrow  is  that 
there  is  no  place  to  park. 


PARKWOOD  OPTICIANS 

OF  1760  K STREET,  NORTHWEST 

e Announces 

the  Opening  of  its  Branch  Office 
at 

5620  BALTIMORE  AVENUE 
HYATTSVILLE,  MARYLAND 

Telephone:  WArfield  7-1880 
HOURS: 

MONDAY,  9 to  6 THURSDAY,  9 to  6;  7 to  9 

TUESDAY,  9 to  6;  7 to  9 FRIDAY,  9 to  6 

WESDNESDAY,  9 to  12  SATURDAY  10  to  4 


Politics 

combed  for  every  possible  voter, 
and  every  door  in  the  dorms  is 
knocked  upon  in  the  chance  thafi 
there  might  be  SOMEBODY  who 
slept  through  the  first  part  of  the 
voting. 

rpHE  most  important  poll  is  in 
the  Arts  and  Sciences  building, 
since  it  is  used  by  more  voters. 
Other  polls  are  in  the  Education 
building,  the  Agriculture  building, 
and  the  Engineering  building. 
Counting  of  the  votes  (if  machines 
are  not  used,  and  they  never  have 
been,  so  far)  begins  right  after 
the  polls  close  at  five  p.m. 

Anxious  candidates  and  party 
workers  stand  outside  the  counting 
rooms  and  await  the  returns  to  be 
posted  on  the  big  board  in  Room 
A-12.  Returns  come  in  slowly,  on 
a few  offices  at  a time,  and  are 
changed  again  and  again.  WMUC, 
the  campus  radio  station,  reports 
the  returns  to  students  in  the 
dorms. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  final 
returns  come  in  and  everybody 
goes  home  to  bed.  The  next  night, 
parties  and  celebrations  take  place 
for  the  winners.  And  the  losers 
smile  and  say,  “Wait  till  next 
year !” 

One  thing  the  elections  always 
show.  The  number  of  voters  tal- 
lies pretty  well  with  the  number 
of  sorority  and  fraternity  mem- 
bers on  campus.  That’s  about  one- 
third  the  undergraduate  popula- 
tion, and  shows  the  pattern  fol- 
lowed by  voters  later  in  life.  The 
Independents,  with  the  potential 
for  winning  easily,  haven’t  pulled 
a candidate  through  the  primaries 
since  1948. 

After  it’s  all  over,  there  are  a 
lot  of  people  ’way  behind  in  their 
sleep,  their  social  activities,  and 
their  studies.  But  it’s  a valuable 
lesson  in  the  democratic  way  of 
life. 

THE  END 

* * * 

“Who  made  her  dress?” 

“I’m  not  sure,  but  I think  it 
was  the  police.” 
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IBut  only  Time  will  Tell . 


* 0 


AT  LAST  WE'VE  GOT  A ‘ 
: REAL  LEADING  MAN 


IF  HOLLYWOOD 
doesn't  GRAB 
7 him  first!  : 


LOOKA  HIM! 
LOOKA  THE 

profile! 


HOW  CAN 
THEY  TELL 
SO  SOON  ? 
I LIKE  MY 
HAM  ON 

white! 


CAMEL  leads  all  other  brands  by  billions  of  cigarettes! 


THE  REAL  PROOF  of  cigarette 
mildness  is  steady  smoking.  Do  what 
millions  of  other  smokers  have  done  — 
try  Camels  for  30  days.  By  enjoying 
Camels  regularly  — on  a pack  after  pack, 
week  after  week  basis  — you'll  see  how 
mild,  how  flavorful,  how  thoroughly 
enjoyable  Camels  are. 

There  must  be  a reason  why  . . . 


\ 


f Only  time  Mill  tell 

M ||  about  3 young  tbespian. 

||  And  only  time  will  tell about 
a cigarette  ! Take  your  time . . 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C. 


lest  CAMELS  ‘for  30  days 

for  MILDNESS  and  FLAVOR ! 


WAY  19  && 
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IMPORTANT  FACTS 
ABOUT  A TOUCHY  SUBJECT 


Real  touchy.  Touchier  than  what  may  have 
occurred  to  you,  even.  It’s  the  problem  of  How 
To  Get  A Job,  and  it’s  touchy  because  nobody 
in  the  history  of  employment  has  ever  figured 
out  a solid,  cut  and  dried  formula  that  anyone 
else  would  agree  on.  The  truth  is  that  often 
there  isn’t  any  formula,  because  you  can’t 
measure  many  important  qualities  by  a slide 
rule,  and  even  experienced  employers  admit 
they  have  to  rely  on  their  own  impressions  to 
guide  them. 

And  mister,  whatever  you  do,  don’t  under- 
estimate the  power  of  your  appearance  when 
it  comes  to  making  a first  impression.  The  way 


you  take  care  of  your  appearance  indicates 
how  you’ll  take  care  of  other  things.  We  sell 
hats.  We  know  hats  make  you  look  better.  We 
know,  because  we’ve  taken  the  trouble  to  find 
out,  that  bosses  want  their  junior  executives  to 
wear  hats.  And  while  your  hat  is  only  one  part 
of  your  appearance,  it’s  as  important  as 
anything  else  you  wear.  So  when  you  hit  the 
road  for  your  first  job,  dress  to  make  that  good 
first  impression. 

Incidentally,  even  if  you  never  get  a job, 
that  hat  will  be  a good  friend.  It  protects 
your  head,  and  that  means  protection  for  your 
hair  and  your  health. 


"Wear  a Hat -It's  as  Healthy  as  Its  Handsome!^ 


CAVANAGH  • BERG  • BYRON 


DUNLAP  • KNOX 


Divisions  of  Hat  Corporation  of  America — Makers  of  Fine  Hats  for  Men  and  Women 
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This  issue 


With  this  issue,  this  year’s  Old  Line 
staff  brings  to  a close  its  work  on  the 
magazine  and  looks  forward  to  the  wel- 
come summer.  Naturally,  we’ll  all  be 
visiting  the  drive-ins,  but,  as  the  title 
of  an  article  asks,  So  Who  Watches 
the  Screen?  For  the  complications  of  a 
June  wedding,  see  Post  Mortem.  Then 
there’s  Marilyn  Monroe's  Adam’s  Apple , 
a milestone  for  anthropologists,  and 
Once  in  a Lifetime — Thank  Heaven,  a 
glance  toward  graduation  day. 


Published  six  times  during  the  college 
year  by  the  students  of  the  University  of 
Maryland,  Student  Publications  Wing, 
Building  GG,  University  of  Maryland,  Col- 
lege Park,  Md.  Printed  by  the  Dangary 
Publishing  Company,  2807  W.  Belvedere 
Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md.  Twenty  cents  per 
copy.  Subscription  rate:  one  dollar  per 
year. 
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So  Who 


/N  A RECENT  sneak  preview  of  movies  to  play 
the  local  passion  pits  during  the  humid,  sticky, 
summer  nights  when  the  heart  of  the  youth  answers 
to  the  blink  of  lighting  bugs  and  the  low  drone  of 
the  mosquitoes  coos  through  the  evening  air,  the 
Old  Line  official  reviewing  committee  found  itself 
almost  out  of  its  seats  as  it  soaked  up  the  intricate 
plots  and  the  mast  erf  id  portrayals.  Noiv,  ivith  cit- 
ronella  in  one  hand  and  a greasy  bag  of  popcorn  in 
the  other,  we  are  beside  ourselves  ivith  glee  to  list 
these  movie  “musts." 


Never  T rust  A Pixie 

A LGERNON,  A SMALL  BOY  of  3%,  precocious, 
clever  and  very  adult  for  his  age,  becomes  in- 
volved in  a series  of  misadventures  with  a group 
of  kindergarten  culprits  called  the  “Pixies,”  all  local 
lads  from  juvenile  court.  Algernon’s  mother  is 
Nellie,  18,  who  was  a child  bride  from  Mississippi, 
a very  pretty  blonde  who  leans  on  Algernon  for 
advice  and  comfort.  In  this  adventure  Algernon 
and  his  pals  decide  to  arrange  a romance  between 
Nellie  and  Shotgun  Sabatini,  long-time  idol  of  the 
Pixies,  object,  marriage,  so  that  Shotgun  will  be- 
come a U.S.  citizen  and  be  allowed  to  reenter  the 
country  from  which  he  was  deported  several  months 
ago.  The  conflict  arises  when  Nellie,  who  knows  no 
Italian,  and  Shotgun,  who  knows  no  English,  find  it 
difficult  to  converse.  The  conflict  is  resolved  when 
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Watches  the  Screen? 

Exclusive  Review  To  End  All  Reviews  For  Those  Who 
Go  To  The  Movies  With  Their  Mothers 

by  elin  lake  


Algernon  masters  a Neopolitan  dialect  and  acts  as 
interpreter  for  the  two.  Another  conflict  arises 
when  Nellie  and  Shotgun  find  their  romance  im- 
peded by  the  constant  presence  of  Algernon,  their 
interpreter.  The  third  conflict  arises  when  the  FBI 
discovers  Shotgun  has  illegally  reentered  the  coun- 
try. There  is  a thrilling  chase  which  results  in 
Shotgun  getting  killed  by  a handsome  FBI  investi- 
gator who  falls  in  love  with  Nellie  and  marries 
her.  Algernon  and  the  Pixies  get  deported. 


The  Life  of  A Jawbreaker 

TZ  AYO  KOWALSKI,  pugilist  extraordinaire,  a 
handsome  debonair  prizefighter  of  the  old 
school,  is  working  his  way  through  graduate  school 
by  engaging  in  fisticuffs.  Well  on  his  way  to  a 
Ph.D.  in  botany,  he  is  also  leading  contender  for 
the  world’s  bantamweight  crown.  His  main  trouble 


seems  to  be  keeping  his  boxing  career  unnoticed  by 
the  college  dean  who  would  expel  him  if  he  found 
out.  Fifi  LaVerne,  Kayo’s  girlfriend,  is  also  a student 
at  Holivar  U.,  but  in  order  to  support  her  family  and 
herself  she  finds  it  expedient  to  work  on  the  side 
as  Muscles  Malloy,  girl  wrestler.  She  must  keep  it 
a secret  from  the  dean. 

Conflict  arises  when,  in  order  to  raise  money  for 
charity,  press  agents  arrange  an  exhibition  match 
between  Kayo  and  Fifi,  little  knowing  they  are 
sweethearts.  Since  it  is  for  charity  Kayo  and  Fifi 
cannot  refuse.  Since  it  is  for  charity  the  dean  has 
been  requested  to  attend.  Since  it  is  for  charity  the 
NCAA  has  allowed  it  to  be  televised,  and  Kayo’s 
mother,  who  thinks  her  son  is  driving  a bread  truck 
in  Hoboken,  will  see  it  and  will  probably  go  back 
on  the  bottle,  a nasty  habit  for  which  the  old  lady 
has  long  since  been  put  away.  Conflict  is  resolved 
when,  at  the  last  minute,  Kayo  breaks  a leg  and 

(continued  on  page  8) 
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reetings,  tout  ellows, 

ORRY  I haven’t  rogered  for 
your  last  message  till  now,  old 
man,  but  you  know  now  busy  we 
second  lieutenants  are.  It  seems 
that  we’re  constantly  on  the  go. 
Why,  do  you  realize  that  it’s  been 
three  weeks  since  I last  had  my 
hair  done?  It’s  simply  terrible. 
Just  this  afternoon,  as  I was  hav- 
ing tea  at  the  officer’s  club  with  a 
fellow  ROTC  grad  from  Ithica 
Music  College,  I ran  across  a simi- 
lar situation.  And  get  this,  Mer- 
rie,  he  had  to  labor  fourteen  hours 
last  week ! Behind  a desk.  Think  of 
it.  A desk!  Sometimes  I think  the 
only  thing  that  helps  retain  my 
dignity  as  an  officer  and  a gentle- 
man, is  my  ability  to  operate  that 
massive,  powerful,  wonderful, 
“Bravo  two-five.”  Ah,  I know 
you’re  a jet  jockey,  boy,  but  then 
I never  was  too  fast,  you  know. 

Last  week  I had  a rather  thrill- 
ing experience  . . . quite!  I was 
sitting  in  the  ready  room,  reading 


by  schloss 


last  month’s  edition  of  “ The  Old 
Line,”  when  I heard  my  name  be- 
ing paged  over  the  intercom.  Mer- 
rie,  it  was  Colonel  Elrod  P.  Thwark. 
The  Colonel  Thwark  who  led  the 
daring  daylight  raids  on  the  one- 
armed  bandits  of  Biloxi.  He  wanted 
me  to  lead  that  night’s  mission. 
Words  failed  me,  and  nostalgia 
overwhelmed  my  being.  But  the 
tears  of  joy  which  I wept,  un- 
ashamedly, gave  vent  to  my  feeling 
of  deep  gratitude  and  old  college 
spirit.  My  thoughts  flashed  quick- 
ly back  to  the  old  campus,  with  its 
ivy  covered  cows,  and  again  the 
time  honored  words  of  my  old  Ce- 
lestial Navigation  prof  rang  in  my 
ears.  This  was  it  . . . the  big 
show,  and  I,  Ambrose  Wilfred 
(Wingy)  Hollingsworth  III  was  to 
be  ringmaster.  In  the  short  time 
that  it  takes  to  step  back,  salute, 
do  an  about  face  and  walk  out,  time 
for  me  was  oblivious. 

The  next  thing  I remember  was 
that  I was  standing  outside  the 
CO’s  door,  wringing  my  new,  PX 
bought,  gabardine  hat,  with  the 


untarnishable  silver  braid,  and  a 
size  “huge”  gold  bar,  in  my  hand. 
My  dream  had  become  a reality. 
Here  was  fame,  here  was  glory, 
here  was  the  final  reward  for  my 
4.0  in  Organic  back  at  the  old  uni- 
versity. 

HAT  evening  the  S.O.S.  seemed 
tasteless,  but  what  was  food 
to  me  now?  Just  fuel  to  keep  the 
old  Air  Force  frame  in  operation. 
After  dinner,  (if  you’ll  pardon  the 
expression),  I went  back  to  the 
BOQ,  where  in  my  room  I spent  the 
following  five  hours  reading  se- 
lected passages  from  the  “Air 
Officer’s  Guide.”  I must  have  dozed 
off,  because  when  I next  gazed  at 
my  converted  sundial,  it  read  . . . 
0025 ; seven  hours  had  elapsed,  and 
kickoff  time  was  only  73  minutes 
away.  In  the  space  of  four  min- 
utes, I had  shined,  shaved,  show- 
ered, taken  my  nose  drops,  and  a 
shot  of  Hadacol.  I was  ready,  Mer- 
rieweather;  ready  for  destiny! 

Dense  fog  shrouded  home  base  as 
I approached  the  flight  line.  Vague- 
ly I could  see  my  plane,  “Testudo,” 
silhouetted  against  a backdrop  of 
charcoal  sky.  Even  the  moon  dared 
not  shine  that  night.  When  my 
eyes  became  accustomed  to  the 
red  glow  of  the  railroad  flares,  I 
could  see  my  trusty  crew  chief 
carrying  buckets  of  re-issued  prop 
wash  into  the  rear  compartment. 
Then  ...  all  was  in  readiness. 
Wheels  up  at  0147,  tail  down,  pres- 
sure down,  flaps  up,  nose  high, 
mercury  high  . , . then  we  found 
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^Nose  High,  Mercury  High  . . . Then 
We  Found  Out  Our  Radio 
Operator  Was  High,  Too 


out  our  radio  operator  was  high, 
too.  What  a blast!  But  then  he 
wasn’t  an  officer,  Merrie,  he  was 
an  “enlisted  man!” 

Dawn  broke  (in  three  pieces) 
and  at  last  we  could  open  our 
sealed  orders.  There  it  was!  We 
were  flying  a mission  for  the  Sykes- 
ville  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
with  a bomb  bay  full  of  nickels 
we  were  scanning  the  horizon  for 
a coke  machine. 

T WAS  then  that  it  came ! Twen- 
ty millimeter  cannon  fire  tore 
at  the  fuselage ; 50  calibre  machine 
gun  bullets  tore  at  the  empennage. 
I turned  to  my  co-pilot  and  faithful 
friend,  Rodney  Dangerfield,  who 
was  busy  pulling  the  wings  off  a 
dead  fly,  and  said,  “Rodney,  I be- 
lieve we’re  under  attack.”  The  sit- 
uation was  desperate,  Merrie.  Mak- 
ing my  way  to  the  mid-section  of 
the  ship,  I saw  through  the  astra- 
dome,  not  one,  not  two  . . . but 
three  APC-13’s ! They  peeled  off 
and  dove  at  us  out  of  the  sun.  I 
made  a frantic  grab  for  the  “quad 
fifties,”  but  they  were  frozen  solid 
from  the  intense  cold.  Then  I 
looked  to  my  right  side  where 
hung  my  trusty  .45  calibre  service 
automatic,  the  one  I bought  at  the 
hockshop  in  College  Park.  Remem- 
ber, Merrie?  Hastily  checking  the 
clip,  I found  only  three  rounds  re- 
maining. So — forcing  my  way  out 
of  the  camera  well  and  getting  a 
firm  grip  on  the  I.F.F.  antenna,  I 
leveled  my  weapon  skyward  and 
fired.  Not  one,  not  two  . . . but 
three  APC-13’s  bit  the  dust.  (Of 
course,  I missed  with  the  first  two 
shots.) 

By  this  time  my  flying  fatigues 
were  well  soaked  from  the  slip- 
stream so  I made  my  way  up 
through  the  camera  well  back  into 
the  plane.  With  the  right  wing 
gone  and  two-thirds  of  the  tail 
section  shot  away,  I didn’t  know 
how  long  she’d  hold  together.  I 
seated  myself  behind  our  ultra- 
sexy,  ultra-fine,  ultra-modern,  ul- 
tra-high frequency  radio  set  and 
began  grinding  out  the  distress 
call.  Mayday — mayday — mayday 


— mayday — mayday — mayday  — I 
called. 

I was  just  about  to  reach  the 
beginning  of  June,  when  our  crip- 
pled bird  disintegrated.  The  next 
thing  I knew,  there  I was!  40,000 
feet,  no  oxygen,  hanging  by  my 
throat  mike  and  211,650  pounds 
of  salvaged  aircraft  strapped  to 
my  tail.  Merrie,  for  one  time  in  my 
life  I didn’t  know  what  to  do.  For- 
tunately, that  worry  was  short- 
lived because  in  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  report  for  pay,  many  gal- 
lons of  Atlantic  Ocean  rushed  up 
and  decided  for  me. 

Q WAS  ALONE,  Merrie.  Alone 
in  that  vast  expanse  of  flot- 
sam and  jetsam.  (Nice  chap,  that 
Jetsam.)  As  an  occasional  spar  of 
timber  floated  by,  I thought  of 
Rodney.  Good  old  Rodney.  What 
had  been  his  lot?  Then  something 


“He  says  if  it  works  we  get  a new 
ROTC  instructor — ” 


caught  my  eye.  On  a ruptured  can 
of  K rations,  floating  not  ten  feet 
away,  hung  a wisp  of  something 
blue.  As  it  came  nearer  I could 
see  it  was  a flight  jacket. 

A flight  jacket  on  which  was  sten- 
cilled— R.  A.  Dangerfield — choke. 
“Rodney,  my  boy,”  I sobbed, 
“what  have  I done  to  you?  My 
buddy,  my  pal,  my  friend,  my 
gosh — how  am  I gonna  get  out  of 
this?” 

Luckily  for  me,  the  U.  S.  Border 
Patrol  happened  along  a few  hours 
later.  I had  quite  a time  convincing 
them  that  I wasn’t  a wetback.  But 
after  showing  them  my  A.G.O. 
card,  my  identification  bracelet 
and  my  membership  badge  in  the 
“Captain  Midnight  Space  Rang- 
ers,” they  allowed  me  to  come 
aboard,  providing  I stayed  below 
decks  for  the  remainder  of  the  voy- 
age. 

Yes,  I’m  back  in  the  states  nowr, 
old  boy,  as  you  can  see  by  the  post- 
mark. Quite  an  experience  that, 
but  actually  another  page  in  the 
glorious  history  of  the  ROTC 
“wonder  boys”  who  made  good. 
The  CO  says  that  if  I’m  a good 
boy,  I may  be  able  to  make  First 
Lieutenant  in  two  or  three  years. 
Oh  rapture,  oh  bliss,  oh  joy,  joy 
unbounded.  I really  must  go  now, 
Merrie.  Have  to  give  a lecture  on 
temperance  at  the  practice  house 
over  at  the  university.  Write  soon 
and  give  my  love  to  all  your  fel- 
low officers.  (And  airmen,  too.) 

Cheerio — 

Wingy 
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MARILYN 


MONROES 

ADAMS 


I Dashed  For  The  Boat, 


CHOOL ! I could  stop  worry- 
ing  about  it  for  three  entire 
months!  Now  I could  exchange 
blue  books  and  stiffling  class- 
rooms for  the  stars,  the  moon,  and 
clean,  fresh  air.  And  what  could 
be  more  comforting  at  a time  like 
that  than  a cool  restful  cruise  down 
the  Chesapeake  with  Marilyn  Mon- 
roe in  one  arm  and  a bottle  of 
vodka  in  the  other. 

The  moon  seemed  to  be  in  com- 
plete agreement  that  evening  as 
we  slowly  sauntered  along  the 
docks.  One  year  ago  along  these 
same  wharves  I first  met  her  as 
she  sat  cleaning  butterfish  with 
her  toes  while  she  braided  deli- 
cate crowns  of  seaweed  for  the 
fishermen.  Her  simple  girlish 
charms  and  the  aroma  of  the  to- 
bacco she  smoked  impressed  me 
immediately. 


Bumping  Her  Behind 


by  chuck  keffer 


But  my  mind  went  on  to  larger 
things.  How  beautiful  and  sleek 
she  looked ! How  well  stacked ! The 
crew  had  worked  tirelessly  to  whip 
her  into  shape  for  this  occasion. 
The  S.S.  Bay  Belle,  bedecked  in 
her  utra-conservative  pink  and 
chartreuse  trimmings,  was  the 
most  beautiful  hulk  in  Baltimore 
harbor — next  to  Marilyn.  In  fact, 
tonight  Marilyn  in  her  black  and 
yellow  checkered  slacks,  offered 
the  S.S.B.B.  real  competition. 

A SHRILL  BLAST  of  the  whis- 
tle warned  us  young  lovers 
that  we  must  hurry  if  we  were 
going  on  the  excursion.  As  we 
started  to  run,  Marilyn  lost  her 
balance  and  fell  flat  on  her  face 
into  a trough  of  dead  fish.  She 
looked  so  comfortable  there,  I 
hated  to  pull  her  out,  but  I had 
already  bought  two  tickets  for  the 


APPLE 


boat  ride,  and  it  would  take  a lot 
of  empty  coke  bottles  to  pay  for 
another  ride  later.  So,  grabbing 
her  frizzy  hair  cave-man  fashion, 
I dashed  for  the  boat,  bumping  her 
behind. 

“The  Belle — she  is  getting  im- 
patient,” I warned.  No  response. 
Quickly  I gathered  her  up,  threw 
her  over  my  shoulder,  and  ran. 
On  board,  I carefully  slipped  the 
deck  rope  under  her  pearl  choker, 
tossed  her  overboard,  and  yo-yoed 
her  up  and  down  in  the  cool  waters 
to  revive  her.  I wanted  a dance 
partner,  you  see,  because  the  Sex- 
less Sextet  had  just  struck  up  its 
irresistable  theme  song,  “You 
Stole  My  Wife,  You  Horse-Thief”. 

As  the  Belle  slowly  chugged  her 
way  out  into  the  harbor,  Marilyn 
suggested  that  we  exploit  the 
boat.  I didn’t  mind  her  skipping 
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barefooted  around  the  railing  on 
the  top  deck  because  she  seemed 
to  get  such  a kick  out  of  throw- 
ing handfuls  of  popcorn  at  those 
she  passed,  but  when  she  swung 
over  the  side  of  a life  boat  and 
trailed  her  toes  in  the  water,  I 
thought  that  was  carrying  laughs 
too  far.  We  spent  the  next  two 
hours  playing  pidittle  with  the 
passing  tugs. 

|T  WAS  THEN  that  Marilyn 
first  complained  of  heart-burn. 
She  had  a peculiar  lump  around 
her  Adam’s  apple  that  protruded 
a good  ten  inches  beyond  the  tip 
of  her  chin.  The  curious  thing 
about  it  was  the  way  it  flipped 
from  side  to  side  with  the  roll  of 
the  boat.  I had  wanted  to  remark 
about  it  before,  but  I was  afraid 
it  might  make  her  self-conscious 
if  I did.  The  seriousness  of  the 
situation  was  noticed  when  she 
couldn’t  swallow  her  hot  dog. 
Something  had  to  be  done  because 
I had  paid  for  the  hot  dog  for 
Marilyn,  and  that  was  like  pour- 
ing money  down  a sewer.  To  quell 
her  panic  she  drank  glassful  af- 
ter glassful  of  carbonated  water 


that  were  able  to  trickle  past  the 
lump. 

Finally,  she  burped.  At  her  feet 
lay  a bubble-belching  Chesapeake 
Bay  hardhead.  A mad  scream,  the 
sound  of  gnashing  teeth,  and  an 
old  gentleman  who  had  been  tell- 
ing dirty  stories  to  a group  of  two 
year  olds  burst  through  the  crowd, 
fell  on  his  knees,  crawled  to  where 
Marilyn  was  standing,  and  hugged 
the  fish  close  to  his  heart.  Emo- 
tion had  him  in  her  clutches;  he 
struggled  to  speak.  “This — this  is 
one  of  our  ancestors!”  he  sobbed 
to  those  around  him.  “He  is  the 
missing  link  in  anthropology.  This 
proves  man  is  related,  by  marriage 
of  course,  to  MUSHROOMS!”  We 
were  astonished. 

A mighty  cheer  went  up  from 
the  people  as  they  rushed  forth, 
raising  Marilyn  to  their  shoulders. 
What  a moment!  My  girl  might 
someday  have  her  head  on  the 
flip  side  of  a fifty-cent  piece.  The 
thought  thrilled  me.  As  the  sextet 
played  “Onward,  Christian  Sol- 
diers!” we  steamed  into  the  har- 
bor wiser  in  the  knowledge  of  life, 
thanks  to  a moonlight  cruise,  Mar- 
ilyn, and  her  adam’s  apple. 

THE  END 


Breathe  on 
this  space 
for  one  minute. 
If  it  turns  brown, 
brush  your  teeth. 


TWA  ANNOUNCES 
TRAVEL-STUDY  TOURS 

More  than  25  combination 
travel  and  study  tours  for  stu- 
dents and  teachers  have  been 
announced  for  this  summer  by 
Dr.  John  H.  Furbay,  manager 
of  Air  World  Education  of 
Trans  World  Airlines.  The  tours 
have  been  organized  in  coopera- 
tion with  leading  education  trav- 
el agencies,  and  cover  nearly 
every  free  nation  in  Europe. 
Some  include  the  Middle  East. 

All  tours  have  the  services  of 
a qualified  conductor.  Certain 
tours  also  include  a choice  of 
four-week  seminars  at  leading 
European  universities. 

The  Winona  Lake  School  of 
Theology  again  is  sponsoring  a 
“flying  seminar”  tour  of  Bible 
lands  in  five  weeks  and  includ- 
ing European  cities,  with  ten 
hours  of  credit  for  qualified  stu- 
dents. 

Details  of  all  tours  may  be 
obtained  from  any  travel  agent 
or  any  TWA  office  in  more  than 
GO  United  States  cities. 
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LONGFELLOW 


Life  Savers: 


ccFeel  the  fresh  breathing  . . 

from  “Tomorrow,”  line  8 


59 


Reviews 

is  unable  to  appear.  The  dean  is  put  in  as  a sub- 
stitute and  finds  that  he  likes  wrestling  so  much 
he  takes  it  up  professionally.  The  old  lady  is  made 
head  of  Holivar  U,  Fifi  runs  away  with  a feather- 
weight, and  Kayo  goes  back  to  his  botany. 

A Dirtyfoot  Girl  Makes  Good 

ETA  WAY  GUS,  masked  cowboy,  his  pal,  Percy, 
unmasked  Indian,  and  two  horses,  which  shall 
be  nameless.  The  twist  to  this  is  that  Gus  is  really 
a girl,  Princess  Quimosabe,  of  the  lost  Dirtyfeet 
tribe,  but  as  long  as  she  keeps  her  mask  on  no  one 
can  possibly  tell  she  is  a girl  and  she  is  able  to  keep 


law  and  order  in  the  wild  west  territory  with  the 
aid  of  Percy,  the  near-sighted  Cherokee.  In  this 
episode,  a Hollywood  film  company  encamps  in  Red 
Eye,  Montana,  where  they  terrorize  the  towns- 
people and  destroy  all  the  old  western  homes  so  they 
can  construct  Hollywood  authentic  style  scenery. 
The  villain  is  Cecil  Q.  Hardtop,  the  cruel  producer, 
who  victimizes  the  defenseless  citizens  and  forces 
them  to  appear  in  all  the  mob  scenes  in  the  movie. 
He  even  scalps  a few  to  make  the  film  more  realistic, 
and  has  the  Mayor  burned  at  the  stake  in  the  third 
reel.  Gus  and  Percy  come  to  the  rescue  by  abduct- 
ing the  cameraman,  throwing  everything  into  con- 
fusion and  immobilizing  production.  They  bargain 
with  Hardtop  who  gets  a bit  violent  and  attacks  Gus 
with  a tomohawk.  During  the  fight  Gus’s  mask  is 
ripped  off  and  it  is  very  apparent  that  she  is  a 
girl.  Hardtop  realizes  he  has  made  the  discovery  of 
the  year  and  signs  Gus  to  a 99  year  contract  as  the 
star  of  his  films.  Percy  marries  Gus  and  becomes 
her  leading  man.  The  happy  couple,  together  with 
Hardtop,  form  a supercolossal  triumvirate  and  learn 
to  victimize  the  citizens  of  Red  Eye  happily  ever 
after. 

This  Is  America? 

/TMHS  IS  A FAMILY  SHOW ; everybody  gets  in 
the  act.  Grandpa,  who  is  102,  is  a used  car  sales- 
man and  is  always  getting  in  trouble  with  his  boss 
for  souping  up  the  motors  in  old  Maxwells.  Grand- 
ma is  Grandpa’s  fourth  spouse.  She  is  23,  a former 
stripper  but  now  an  active  member  of  the  West- 
vill  Ladies  Knitting,  Crocheting  and  General  Amuse- 
ment Club.  Father  hasn’t  been  heard  of  since  he 
left  the  house  40  years  ago,  so  there’s  not  much  seen 
of  him.  Mother  has  been  in  mourning  ever  since 
but  is  constantly  trying  to  forget  her  sorrow  by 
throwing  drunken  brawls  in  the  basement.  There 
are  fourteen  children,  seven  aunts,  nine  uncles, 
twenty-two  first  cousins,  eleven  relatives  and  perm- 
anent guests  of  varying  relationship,  six  cats  (in- 
cluding the  one  Father  never  DID  put  out),  four 
dogs,  a chimpanzee,  two  parrots,  and  a talking  horse 
called  Minerva. 

THE  END 
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Seth  yttouJer 


THIS  MONTH’S  Old  Line  cover  coed  is  Beth 
Mouser,  winsome  little  brownette  from  Kappa 
Kappa  Gamma  territory.  Beth  is  a sophomore  in 
Arts  and  Science  studying  American  Civilization. 
Hailing  from  Natchitoches,  Louisiana,  brown-eyed 
Beth  moved  to  Washington,  D.  C.  two  years  ago, 
just  in  time  to  attend  Maryland.  She  is  a cheer- 
leader and  also  finds  time  to  work  on  the  Terrapin. 
Sports  are  her  favorite  pastime,  with  football  head- 
ing the  list.  Unlike  most  girls,  however,  she  gets 
the  most  enjoyment  by  playing  football  instead  of 
watching.  She  did  a good  job  as  halfback  on  the 
Kappa  team  last  winter  in  the  Powder  Puff  Bowl. 
Beth  also  has  a more  than  average  interest  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  Terp  basketball  squad.  At  closer 
inspection  this  is  understood  because  she  is  pinned 
to  Guard  Frank  Fellows  of  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon. 
For  the  statisticians  in  the  audience,  she  is  5 feet 
four  and  one-half  inches  tall  and  tips  the  scales  at 
a ferocious  108  pounds. 


• photos  by  phil  geraci 
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Old  Line 
Cover  Coed 


Maryland  Students  Struggle  With  The  Third  Degree 


OP  HE  LOW  black  roadster  pulls 
-*•  up  in  front  of  the  library.  A 
shadow-like  figure,  clad  in  a dark 
serge  suit  emerges.  His  lithe  body 
is  partially  concealed  by  a long, 
black  cape,  and  a broad-brimmed 
hat,  pulled  low,  obscures  his  face. 

He  glances  furtively  in  all  di- 
rections, then  begins  easing  his 
way  towards  the  A&S  building. 
As  he  passes  the  “Wall,”  students 
exchange  knowing  glances,  but  he 
merely  ignores  them  and  slips 
quietly  into  the  building. 

This  cloak  and  dagger  stuff  may 
sound  like  the  first  paragraph  of  a 
Mickey  Spillane  novel,  but  in  real- 
ity it’s  merely  the  everyday  ritual 
followed  by  one  of  Maryland’s 
most  interesting  faculty  personali- 
ties, Dr.  Simon  Degree,  professor 
of  Espionage  and  Foreign  Intrigue. 

Convict,  escapee,  procurer,  boot- 
legger and  missionary  are  just  a 
few  of  the  exciting  and  varied 


facets  of  life  which  Dr.  Degree 
has  chiseled  during  his  amazing  ca- 
reer. 

E WAS  born,  prematurely,  in 
a rather  obscure  section  of 
Tannou  Tuva,  but  his  parents  soon 
became  fast  friends.  The  year  was 
1900  and  the  young  boy’s  life  was 
full  of  excitement.  His  father  was 
a professional  fugitive,  and  his 
mother  was  self  employed  also,  so 
the  small  family  did  quite  a bit  of 
traveling,  that  is,  until  the  year 
1909,  when  they  found  it  neces- 
sary to  leave  the  country  rather 
suddenly.  They  decided  to  seek 
their  fortunes  in  America. 

“That  was  probably  the  most 
memorable  and  nostalgic  day  in 
my  life,”  muses  Dr.  Degree.  “Tears 
filled  my  eyes  as  our  boat  pulled 
away  from  the  shore  and  I waved 
goodbye  to  the  snow  covered  moun- 
tains in  the  distance,  to  our  small 
snow-covered  thatched  roof  cot- 


That 


Dagger! 


by  mike  potash 


tage  near  the  sea,  and  to  my  many 
snow-covered  friends  who  had 
come  to  say  goodbye.  Then  the 
police  arrived  and  bullets  began 
whistling  through  the  air,  but  they 
were  just  a little  too  late,  and  we 
were  on  our  way  to  the  New 
World !” 

“Land  was  cheap  in  the  United 
States  in  1910,”  continued  Dr.  De- 
gree, “and  my  father  soon  acquired 
a prosperous  tea  farm.  He  grew 
poppy  plants  and  marijuana,  even 
though  there  were  no  government 
price  supports  on  these  staples 
at  that  time.” 

When  Degree  was  eighteen  years 
old,  he  began  working  with  a large 
New  York  newspaper.  Soon  he  had 
a column  of  his  own  and,  writing 
under  the  name  of  Inky  Smear,  he 
authored  such  articles  as  “The 
Shame  of  Our  Magazines,”  and 
“All’s  Velde  that  Ends  Velde.” 
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N APRIL  OF  1936,  he  was  sing- 
ularly honored  for  his  contri- 
butions to  journalism  with  a life- 
time membership  on  the  Commit- 
tee for  the  Protection  of  Obscene 
and  Pornographic  Works. 

But  successful  young  Simon  De- 
gree wasn’t  happy.  There  was  a 
wild,  restless  something  within 
him,  surging  and  urging  for  ex- 
pression. In  his  own  words,  “I  had 
ants  in  my  pants.” 

So,  in  April  of  1930,  he  enrolled 
in  the  University  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia (ULC).  Three  years,  four 
colleges,  and  three  thousand  miles 
later,  he  received  a degree  from  a 
small  monastic  institution  in  Rhode 
Island. 

Degree’s  undergraduate  career 
was  brilliant.  In  addition  to  his 
studies,  he  managed  to  play  foot- 
ball, basketball,  baseball,  and 
chess  for  various  universities 
which  he  attended.  In  addition,  he 
was  president  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Club  (SAC)  at  ULC. 

For  further  study,  Simon  went 
to  France,  in  April  of  1935.  After 
a year  at  Toullouse  University  he 
received  his  Master’s  Degree,  and 
two  years  later  at  Lautrec  Uni- 
versity, Simon  Degree  became  Si- 
mon Degree,  Doctor  of  Espionage 
and  Foreign  Intrigue. 


He  was  back  in  the  United 
States  when  the  Second  World  War 
broke  out,  and  he  heard  the  call 
to  arms.  Taking  advantage  of  his 
knowledge  of  European  politics,  he 
engaged  actively  in  espionage,  al- 
though there  was  some  doubt  at 
times  as  to  which  side  he  was  fight- 
ing on. 

r N 1945  T)R.  SIMON  Degree  came 
to  the  University  of  Maryland, 
at  the  request  of  someone  who  pre- 
fers to  remain  anonymous.  He  has 
proved  a valuable  and  popular 
addition  to  the  faculty. 

Concerning  modern  methods  of 
teaching,  “Old  Third  Degree,”  as 
his  students  affectionately  call 
him,  has  this  to  say;  “Early  in  my 
career  I adopted  a simple  set  of 
rules  which  I have  followed  faith- 
fully to  this  day.  First,  I always 
try  to  appear  casual  and  relaxed 
to  my  students.  (Professor  Degree 
has  been  known  to  lecture  “au  nat- 
ural” on  warm  days.)  Secondly,  I 
try  to  modulate  the  tone  of  my 
voice  so  as  not  to  lull  my  class  to 
sleep.  (He  studied  extensively  un- 
der the  famous  five  octave  song- 
stress, Yma  Sumac).  “You’d  be 
surprised  at  the  startled  look  on 
their  faces  when  my  deep  bass 
voice  suddenly  jumps  to  a high 
soprano.” 


“Thirdly,  I make  it  a policy  to 
keep  my  classes  at  least  fifteen 
minutes  after  the  period  is  over. 
I’ve  found  that  my  students  ap- 
preciate material  much  more  when 
I’m  lecturing  on  their  time.” 

In  his  own  field,  the  professor  is 
admittedly  of  the  old  school.  “Don’t 
you  think  that  the  trench  coat  is 
replacing  the  cloak  as  the  trade- 
mark of  international  intrigue?” 
I asked  causally. 

“Never,”  he  responded  vigor- 
ously. 

His  literary  efforts  have  pro- 
duced some  works  of  international 
significance,  and  gained  him  much 
acclaim.  In  1949  he  wrote  “Russia 
and  the  United  States.”  In  1950, 
came  “The  United  States  and  Rus- 
sia.” In  1951  he  authored  “Com- 
munism versus  Democracy,”  and 
“Communism.”  In  1952  he  wrote 
“Simplified  Techniques  for  Over- 
throw of  Governments.”  His  lat- 
est book  is  called  “Prisoners  Are 
People.” 

“Can  I quote  you  on  that?”  I 
asked,  reminding  him  that  this 
would  go  into  print. 

“You  can  print  anything  you 
want  about  me,”  he  smiled  mis- 
chievously, “as  long  as  it’s  risque.” 

THE  END 
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Once  In  A Lifetime  — 

cJieauen 


by  ned  france 


Graduation  day  dawned 

clear  and  sunny  over  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mudville  campus.  Birds 
twittered  happily  in  the  leafy  tree- 
tops  and  the  early  morning 
sounds  of  the  college  campus  be- 
gan. Here  and  there  an  alarm 
clock  rang  out  in  the  still  of  the 
day,  along  with  the  clank  of  pans, 
the  running  of  an  early  shower, 
and  then  it  went  off. 

It  being  an  ancient  and  honor- 
able Big  Ben  alarm  belonging  to 
graduating  senior  Cyrus  Chippen- 
dale of  the  Gamma  Upsilon  Iota 
fraternity.  Cyrus  was  a real  “Guy,” 
as  his  fraters  were  called. 

“Dern,”  he  muttered  groggily 
as  he  reached  to  the  desk  to  flip 
the  buzzer. 

Crash!  Tinkle!  Boing! 

“Oh,  ye  Gads!,”  Cy  yipped  as 
he  saw  the  remains  of  the  faithful 
get-upper  he  had  used  all  through 
his  days  at  Mudville  strewn  across 
the  floor.  “Graduation  Day  sure 
has  started  off  with  a bang,  if  I do 
say  so  myself.” 

T HE  LATTER  was  snarled  as  Cy 
• loosely  pulled  himself  from  un- 
der the  damp  sheet,  for  it  was  al- 
ready a warm,  warm  June  day. 

Cy’s  roommate,  Hannibal  Wedge- 
wood  tossed,  moaned,  and  opened 
one  eye  to  peer  at  his  disgruntled 
brother  who,  at  the  moment,  was 
jack-knifed  between  the  desk  and 
the  one  good  chair  in  the  room 
picking  up  the  pieces  of  Big  Ben. 
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Hannibal,  too,  was  graduating,  so 
without  ado  he  leaped  out  of  the 
sack  to  beat  Cy  to  the  new  pack 
of  razor  blades. 

From  his  somewhat  awkward 
position,  Cy  yelped,  “Hannibal, 
you’re  taking  an  unfair  advantage 
of  me,  it’s  not  fair  to  do  it.” 

“Ah  yes,”  quoth  roomie,  “all’s 
fair  in  love,  war,  and  graduation. 
Hope  you  trip  over  your  gown.” 
Cy  groaned  as  he  wondered  how  he 
had  ever  put  up  with  one  Han- 
nibal Wedgewood  the  Fourth  for 
four  years. 

Breakfast  passed  without  inci- 
dent in  the  Guy  House.  It  was  the 
big  morning  of  the  year  at  which 
time  all  the  underclassmen  be- 
stowed homage  upon  their  luckier 
graduating  brothers  by  serving  the 
entire  meal  to  them — white  jac- 
kets, napkins,  and  all. 

WITH  A GOOD  solid  meal 
parked  in  his  quaking  stom- 
ach Cy  felt  pretty  good,  or  at 
least  thought  so  until  he  began 
to  think  back  over  the  years  he 
would  be  leaving  today.  “Ah  me,” 
he  mused,  “there  were  the  happiest 
days  of  my  life — gone,  ye  gads, 
gone.”  A delSarte-ish  sweep  of  his 
brow  marked  his  emotion. 

“There  was  that  time  we  took 
that  pickled  cat  from  Zoo  lab  and 
put  it  in  Hannibal’s  bed  . . . thought 
he’d  never  get  over  the  shock  . . . 
and  then  when  the  Guy  pledges 
beat  the  daylights  out  of  the  Beta 


. 


For  Years  He  Served  Here, 


Now  At  Last  He  Was  Being  Sprung 


Beta  pledges  for  saying  the  Guys 
were  no  good  . . . and  that  Home- 
coming dance  Moon  Vaughnroe 
played  . . . oh,  and  then  that  night 
Hannibal  and  I got  loaded  on  bino 
at  the  French  Cafe  Society  party 
and  couldn’t  drive  our  dates  home 
. . . man,  what  a night!  . . . and, 
oh  crimeny,  I’ll  never  forget  the 
time  we  stole  Army’s  bulldog  and 
some  of  the  cadets  caught  us  and 
shaved  an  “A”  on  our  heads.  Those 
are  real  memories !” 

Poor  Cy  dropped  his  head  into 
his  hands  and  wept  for  the  lost 
days. 

Just  then  an  unmistakable  voice 
bellowed  down  the  steps,  “Hey, 
Chippendale,  we  only  got  a half 
hour  before  we  have  to  line  up  at 
the  Gym.”  Yes,  it  was  Hannibal, 
Hannibal  who  never  worried  or 
thought  deep  thoughts  like  leaving 
good  old  Mudville,  who  was  con- 
cerned with  being  someplace  on 
time. 

/l  S CY  GOT  his  cap  and  gown 
something  else  went  wrong — 
his  tassel  was  missing  from  the 
cap!  “Dammit  all  anyway,  every- 
thing’s gone  wrong.  Maybe  I’m 
not  living  right.” 

Hannibal  roared  at  his  room- 
mate’s situation  and  reluctantly 
produced  the  tassel  from  his  poc- 
ket after  a half-hearted  mock 
search  around  the  room.  Cy  was 
fit  to  be  tied  and  stormed  out  a 
volley  of  well  chosen,  specific 
words. 


Immensely  enjoying  it  all,  Han- 
nibal only  laughed  as  he  pushed  the 
storming  Cy  out  of  the  house. 

With  great  haste  the  two  fra- 
ternity brothers  made  their  way 
up  the  hill  to  the  Gym. 

“The  Fates  are  with  us,”  Cy 
yelled  aloud  to  Hannibal,  as  they 
got  there,”  They  just  started  to 
march  onto  the  quadrangle.” 

Quickly  they  found  their  places 
in  the  line  and  were  soon  seated  in 
the  place  of  honor  reserved  for  the 
graduates.  The  University  band 
played  the  national  anthem,  and 
a local  clergyman  blessed  the  gath- 
ering before  the  Honorable  Win- 
fred Snortwell,  the  U.  S.  Senator 
stood  to  speak  to  them. 

THROUGH  THE  long,  long  fine 
■ and  inspiring  address  the  grad- 
uates sat  and  melted  as  the  sun 
pelted  down  on  them.  At  last 
Snortwell  hemmed  and  hawed  his 
speech  to  a conclusion,  and  a burst 
of  applause  sounded  as  relieved 
students  felt  the  approach  of  M- 
Minute  when  diplomas  were  to  be 
presented. 

Cy  heaved  a sigh  and  looked  at 
his  good  old  friend  Hannibal,  who 
grinned  back  at  him,  as  the  grad- 
uates began  to  file  up  to  the  plat- 
form for  their  beribboned  sheep- 
skins. 

“Cyrus  Quimby  Chippendale, 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  English  . . .” 
intoned  the  president  of  the  Uni- 

( continued  on  page  19) 
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Pali-  Mositem 


It’s  A Wonder  More  Married  People  Aren’t 


by  ralph  magee 


UNE  BRINGS  fond  memories 
of  one  of  the  most  stirring 
weddings  of  all  time. 

Two  of  my  best  friends  were 
the  parties  involved,  and  although 
neither  was  exceptionally  wealthy, 
their  wedding  was  an  occasion 
that  will  live  in  my  mind  until 
death  do  us  part — my  mind  and 
me,  that  is. 

The  groom  was  stricken  with  a 
severe  attack  of  shattered  nerves 
the  week  before  the  ceremony,  and 
there  was  considerable  doubt  that 
he  could  recover  sufficiently  to  be 
propped  up  before  the  preacher, 
but  he  made  it. 

The  friends  and  relatives  who 
congregated  to  cry  their  way 
through  the  ceremony  quietly  or 
loudly,  in  inverse  proportion  to 
age,  waited  patiently  in  the  pews, 
and  then  less  patiently. 

The  groom,  the  best  man,  and 
the  ushers  waited  patiently,  too, 
and  then  as  time  went  on,  im- 
patiently, and  then  worriedly. 

The  bride  was  late,  she  was  ex- 
tremely late,  she  was  maybe  not 
coming  at  all ! The  groom  was 
about  to  leave,  when  there  was  a 
fearsome  stir,  the  church  doors 
burst  open  and  a disheveled  bride- 
to-be  charged  into  the  inner  sanc- 
tum to  repair  the  ravages  of  a 50 
mile-an-hour  ride  through  Satur- 
day traffic  in  a convertible. 

HE  ORGAN  began  “Oh  Prom- 
ise Me,”  and  the  little  flower 
girl  promenaded  gracefully  down 
the  aisle,  sprinkling  rose  petals 
liberally  before  her. 


Alas,  too  liberally ! A third  of 
the  way  down  the  aisle  the  basket 
was  empty.  Despite  frantic  whis- 
perings from  doting  relatives  she 
went  back  to  gather  up  enough 
to  finish  the  job  in  style,  which 
she  did  with  a triumphant  flour- 
ish and  obvious  satisfaction  in  a 
deed  well  done. 

The  organ  burst  into  the  wed- 
ding march,  the  bride  and  her 
father  appeared,  followed  by  the 


bridesmaids,  the  proud  parent 
snuffling  audibly  as  he  gave  his 
only  daughter  away. 

The  moving  passages  of  the 
ceremony  were  interrupted  only 
by  the  doleful  screeches  of  woeful 
children.  All  was  finally  going  well. 

But  wait!  The  Reverend  called 
for  the  ring.  The  best  man  smiled 
confidently  and  reached  thumb  and 
forefinger  into  the  vest  pocket  of 
his  claw-hammer  suit. 
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The  smile  vanished.  He  began  a 
frantic,  unobtrusive  search,  which 
rapidly  became  more  and  more  ob- 
trusive, until  it  resembled  the  ac- 
tions of  one  who  had  just  disturbed 
a king-size  hornet’s  nest. 

FTER  a hoarsely  whispered 
conference,  the  best  man  bor- 
rowed a ring  from  a man  in  the 
first  pew,  only  dropping  it  once  on 
his  way  back  to  the  nearly- 
wedded. 

The  ceremony  was  at  last  com- 
plete, the  relieved  congregation 
filed  slowly  past  the  happy  couple 
to  wish  them  well,  and  the  chosen 
prepared  to  attend  the  reception. 

The  bride’s  mother  announced 
that  it  was  hard  to  find.  “Just  line 
your  cars  up,”  she  said,  “and  fol- 
low me.  That’s  the  only  sure  way 
to  get  you  to  our  home.” 

She  immediately  took  off  in  her 
battered  Plymouth  at  50  miles  an 
hour,  screeching  around  corners 
and  through  yellow  lights  with  the 
reception  guests  strung  out  behind 
like  the  tail  of  a comet.  (I  per- 
sonally turned  on  my  lights  in  an 
effort  to  emulate  a funeral  proces- 
sion, as  it  became  necessary  for 
me  to  run  red  light  after  red 
light). 

The  reception  was  an  anti-cli- 
max. Nothing  noteworthy  hap- 
pened until  the  photographer  ar- 
ranged the  cake-cutting.  In  an 
effort  to  get  the  entire  scene  he 
backed  over  a small  hassock,  and 
toppled  into  the  fireplace,  closely 
followed  by  tongs,  a brass  shovel, 
a broom,  and  two  bridge  lamps. 


UNFORTUNATELY,  the  day 
V* *  was  chilly  for  June,  and  when 
the  guests  had  retrieved  him  from 
the  fire,  and  put  him  out  with 
champagne,  and  stomped  out  the 
rug,  the  place  was  a bit  of  a mess. 

Eventually  the  harassed  couple 
departed  on  their  honeymoon,  tak- 
ing with  them  the  minister,  to 
the  consternation  of  the  assembled 
multitudes.  (He  only  rode  a couple 
of  blocks). 

Yes,  indeed,  that  was  a memor- 
able wedding,  and  whenever  I 


chance  to  think  about  it,  1 look  in 
the  phone  directory  to  see  if  the 
participants  are  still  happily  mar- 
ried. 

To  date,  they  are.  After  all, 
what  could  sever  a knot  so  beau- 
tifully tied! 

THE  END 


* * * 

A recently  discharged  subma- 
rine officer  was  home,  dozing  in 
front  of  the  stove.  Suddenly, 
the  door  of  the  stove  blew  open 
and  flames  shot  out. 

“Fire,”  shouted  his  wife. 

The  ex-officer  leaped  to  his 
feet,  grabbed  the  cat,  shoved  it 
into  the  stove,  slammed  the  door 
shut,  opened  up  the  draft,  and 
called  up  the  stove  pipe,  “Ready 
two.” 
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IdnJeen  Hand 

Wonder  who  stirs  the  coals 

In  the  sky  as  the  fire  of  day 
is  dying. 

Same  one  1 guess  who  buffs 
the  stars 

Just  before  the  moon’s 
rising. 

— Dick  Manning 


French  Prof. : “What  is  the 
difference  between  ‘madame’ 
and  ‘mademoiselle’?” 

Youngster:  “Monsieur?” 
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fate  appreciate  qour  luiAUte&i. 

8320  Washington-Baltimore  Blvd. 
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A street  cleaner  was  fired  for 
daydreaming  ...  he  couldn’t 
keep  his  mind  in  the  gutter. 

* * * 

Stone  Age  lover’s  slogan — I 
came,  I saw,  I conked  her. 


STUDENTS 

• • The  convenient  location  of  our 
■ new  store  in  the  College  Park 
Shopping  Center  offers  you  many 
of  your  school  needs,  popularly 
priced.  We  supply  everything  but 
the  talent. 
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DRAFTSMEN'S  t ENGINEERS' 
SUPPLIES 
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7334  Baits.  Ave.  College  Park,  Md. 
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Do  You  Itch? 

Then  Summer  School  Is  The  Place  For  You 

by  mabelle  beck  


EVER  GET  THE  ITCH  to  do  something  different 
during  the  summer?  Well,  don’t.  Come  to  sum- 
mer school  with  everyone  else.  Why  go  to  work, 
or  go  away  to  the  lazy  life  of  Air  Force  summer 
camp  when  you  can  have  life  on  a sunburnt  platter 
right  here  in  College  Park? 

Like  you  will  probably  be,  if  you  show  up  here  in 
June,  most  summer  students  are  repeats.  It’s  more 
fun  if  you  are.  That’s  a sort  of  common  bond,  you 
might  say.  Six  credits  in  six  weeks  is  far  easier 
than  16  credits  in  16  weeks.  Concentration  on  two 
courses  leaves  plenty  of  time  for  concentrating  on 
bare  midriffs  and  other  areas  of  common  interest. 

Between  cokes  you  can  play  tennis,  swim,  go  on 
picnics  and  beach  parties,  and  drive  to  the  Green- 
belt  Carnival.  Here  profs  and  students  forget  school 
in  the  masses  of  hot  dogs  and  sticky  apples.  Up 
and  down  on  the  ferris  wheel,  up  and  down,  up  and 
down  . . . and  soon  you’re  grounded,  stretched  out 
flat  on  the  earth  with  your  date  running  around 
frantically  to  find  a stomach  pump  for  you. 


^PEAKING  OF  EATING,  some  students  are  able 
**  to  earn  as  high  as  $45  a week  working  in  the 
dining  hall,  if  they  are  willing  to  spend  the  necessary 
90  hours  overtime.  These  true  martyrs  of  summer 
school  who  sweat  it  out  behind  the  steam  tables  fight 
each  dinnertime  over  who  is  going  to  pour  the  iced 
tea. 

Nothing  can  touch  a fast  game  of  tennis  after 
mealtime  to  remove  that  after  dinner  budge  around 
the  belt  buckle.  In  fact,  even  if  you  don’t  play,  it’s 
fun  just  to  sit  on  the  grass  and  watch  the  “older 
people.”  About  99  percent  of  the  summer  enroll- 
ment are  teachers  working  on  their  Masters  and 
Doctors.  These  supposedly  more  mature  students 
are  worse  cut-ups  than  the  undergrads. 

Summer  school  has  a cosmopolitan  atmosphere. 
Many  organizations  choose  Maryland  as  the  scene  of 
their  annual  activities.  There  are  also  many  short 
courses  offered,  including  those  for  farm  women, 
volunteer  firemen,  and  the  4-H  clubs.  Each  summer 
the  Civil  Air  Patrol  brings  to  campus  representa- 
tives from  15  countries.  The  University  provides 
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room  and  board  for  these  young  men.  “Como  esta?” 
“Comment-allez  vous?”  Como  esta  usted?”  mixed 
with  the  British  “How  goes  it?”  and  the  Maryland 
“Hi  ya!” 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  groups  of 
the  short  course  students  are  the  cosmetologists. 
The  hairdressers  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
They  are  cordial,  generous  and  offer  haircuts  and 
permanents  free.  They  considered  themselves  pro- 
fessionals, and  appreciate  using  you  as  subjects  for 
their  art  creations.  The  hairdo  is  on  the  house. 
^*HEER  PRACTICE  IS  intensive  during  the  sum- 
mer  term.  The  35  coeds  living  on  campus  cheer 
and  yell  for  the  men's  dorm  softball  teams.  Later 
in  the  season  they  team  up  and  play  the  men.  Swim- 
ming in  the  Women’s  Field  House  pool  is  especially 
dry — sans  water  in  the  tank.  Nevertheless,  Balti- 
more and  Washington  photographers  have  a field 


day  taking  shots  of  coeds  in  tank  suits,  sitting  on 
the  diving  board.  Moral:  It  always  makes  a good 
story,  and  cheesecake  is  the  biggest  seller  since  sex. 

Studies?  Oh  yes,  studies,  Well,  they  are  much 
easier  the  second  time  around.  There  are  not  many 
exams  in  summer  school.  It  is  very  progressive — to 
the  point  where  everybody  passes,  almost.  Of  course 
you  may  end  up  with  only  two  credits  for  a three 
credit  fall  or  spring  semester  course,  but  that’s  a 
trifle.  One  professor  admitted  (he  was  probably  in 
the  Grill  at  the  time)  he  liked  to  teach  in  summer 
school,  because  education  was  more  broadening. 

So,  cast  aside  all  your  worries.  Why  go  to  sum- 
mer camp  or  slave  at  some  thankless  job,  when 
summer  school  offers  an  ideal  vacation  that  is 
broadening  and  recreational  as  well.  Who  knows, 
you  may  pick  up  a little  learning  too ! 

THE  END 


Two  old  ladies  were  enjoying 
the  music  in  the  park. 

“I  think  this  is  a minuet  from 
Mignon,”  said  one. 

“I  thought  it  was  a waltz  from 
Faust,”  said  the  other. 

The  first  went  over  to  what 
she  thought  was  the  board  an- 
nouncing the  numbers.  “We 
were  both  wrong,”  she  said  when 
she  got  back,  “it’s  a Refrain 
from  Spitting.” 


Did  you  hear  about  the  man 
whose  cat  got  run  over  by  a 
steamroller.  He  didn’t  say  a 
word — just  stood  there  with  a 
long  puss. 

* * * 

I know  some  coeds  who  are  so 
ugly  that  if  they  played  Lady 
Godiva  at  Stunt  Night  the  horse 
would  steal  the  show. 


Exercise  kills  germs,  but  we 
can’t  figure  out  how  to  make 
the  dern  things  exercise. 


cA  Concert  J>if  Ohe  Sea 

Choruses  of  sound  rise  from 
the  sea 

In  a thousand  different  tones, 
And  the  waves  roll  in 
regiments 


Dashing  themselves  against 
the  rocks. 

The  winds  strike  a high  note, 

And  a billion  burst  into  tears. 

A sizzling,  churning  ocean 
draws  within  itself, 

Crouching,  coiling  and  ready 
to  strike. 

Soon  a thundering  roar 
sweeps  the  surf, 

And  briny  fingers  chafe  away 
the  years. 

Gritting  sands  slide  down  the 
beach, 

And  pebbles  roll  into  the  sea. 

The  waves  retreat  in  one  last 
sigh. 

The  wind  abates  and  all  is 
calm. 

— Dick  Manning 
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Life  Willi  Mike 


...  It  I akes  Guts  To  Be  In  Radio 


by  chariie  brailer 


EDITOR’S  NOTE : In  the  past 
year’,  the  number  of  students  en- 
rolled in  radio  courses  has  more 
than  doubled.  With  the  increased 
number  of  graduates  leaving  the 
dear  old  halls  of  Maryland  looking 
for  jobs  in  the  medium,  the  Old 
Line  feels  it  necessary  to  publish 
this  for  all  seniors  who  want  to 
write  for  or  listen  to  radio. 

BEFORE  plunging  into  this  in- 
teresting and  informative 
study,  (well,  anyway,  a study)  let 
us  establish  right  away  that  there 
is  a place  for  everyone  in  com- 
mercial radio,  either  as  a writer, 
or  announcer,  or  if  you  are  one  of 
the  lucky  ones,  in  our  vast  radio 
audience. 

You  graduating  seniors  often 
meet  discouragement,  disillusion- 
ment, and  hunger  shortly  after 


“I’m  gonna  re-enlist  if  I make 
first  class.” 


leaving  school,  but  don’t  give  up. 
The  important  thing  to  remember 
is  that  you  must  eat,  sleep,  and 
drink  radio.  Perhaps  later  on,  af- 
ter you  have  become  a member  of 
the  staff  or  management,  you  can 
switch  back  to  food.  Persistence  is 
the  thing  that  counts. 

Now  you  will  need  this  peachy 
list  of  important  technical  terms. 
On  the  assumption  that  “micro- 
phone” and  “dial”  (two  important 
technical  terms)  and  other  import- 
ant technical  terms  are  old  stuff  to 
you  already,  let’s  really  dig  into 
the  meat  of  this  subject  with  some 
of  the  lesser  known  words  that 
puzzle  the  beginner. 

A WORD  FROM  OUR  SPON- 
SOR— Words  from  our  sponsors 
provide  a pleasant  source  of  rev- 
enue to  the  station  as  well  as  de- 
lighting the  vast  radio  audience. 
Words  from  our  sponsor  come  in 
two  lengths ; thirty-second  and  one 
minute  words. 

BRIEF  MUSICAL  INTER- 
LUDE— See  “Difficulties;  Techni- 
cal, Beyond  Our  Control.” 

DIFFICULTIES ; TECHNI- 
CAL, BEYOND  OUR  CONTROL 
— An  engineering  term  meaning 
faulty  push-pull  circuit  phasing, 
blownout  fuse  or  many  other 
troubles.  Always  followed  by  brief 
musical  interlude.  (See  “Brief 
Musical  Interlude.”) 


INTERMITTENT  SHORT— 
Another  engineering  term.  This 
one  means  faulty  connection  be- 
tween final  stage  of  transmitter 
and  wall  plug.  It  usually  occurs 
when  someone  happens  to  trip  over 
the  wire  and  disengage  the  plug 
from  the  wall.  Many  beginners 
have  impressed  engineers  by  tell- 
ing them  how  to  repair  intermit- 
tent shorts. 

RECORDED  AND  TRAN- 
SCRIBED— This  indicates  a low 
budget  production.  Records  are 
small  while  transcriptions  are 
large. 

LIVE  MIKE — A microphone 
that  was  unplugged  until  the  very 
moment  the  announcer  emits  a vio- 
lent oath. 

DEAD  MIKE— What  a live  mike 
was  until  the  very  moment  an  an- 
nouncer emits  a violent  oath. 

STATION  BREAK— The  time 
when  the  listener  finds  out  what 
station  he  is  listening  to  and 
switches  to  another  station. 

DISC  JOCKEY — A station  em- 
ploye who  manages  to  slip  in  a 
record  between  fifteen  minutes  of 
commercials. 

THERE  you  have  it.  With  these 
basic  phrases  you  can  get 
along  fine  and  find  your  vocabulary 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 


Professor  Basil  Phootkiss,  until 
recently  doing  work  at  station 
KNOT  at  Hemp,  Idaho,  has  devel- 
oped the  following  test  to  show 
aptitude  in  broadcasting.  Try  your 
luck. 

Fill  in  the  Blanks 
Sample:  We  pause  for  Station 
( identification ) . 

The  time  for  this  test  is  thirty 
minutes  (Eastern  S t a n d a r d 
Time).  The  answers  are  below. 
Cover  them  until  finished.  Ready? 
Go. 

1.  the  price 

2.  ...  and months  to  pay 

3.  the  record 

4.  the  ..  record 

5.  “Pm  sorry,  time  is  

6.  “ . . . and  now,  the  news” 

7.  A girl  from 

8.  the  old  

9.  the  thundering  . 

10.  the  wish  youa  goo 

1.  low,  low 

2.  18  whole 

3.  number  one ; all  over  town 

4.  feature;  of  the  week 

5.  up 

6.  up-to-the-minute 

7.  poor;  a mining  town  in  Col- 
orado 

8.  clock  on  the  wall 

9.  hoofbeats  of  the  great  horse, 
Silver. 

10.  staff  and  management;  pleas- 
ant, pleasant  good  evening. 

9-10  correct:  You’re  all  set. 

7-8  correct:  Stand  by. 

6 correct:  Testing,  1-2-3-4. 

5 corerct:  Off  the  air. 

Less  than  5:  Intermittent  short, 
put  your  fingers  back  in  the 
wall  plug. 

There  is  only  one  outstanding 
physical  qualification  needed  for 
announcers.  The  field  is  usually 
limited  to  shorter  men  because  they 
have  the  small  hands  needed  to 
make  wee  paws  for  station  identi- 
fication. 

THE  END 

* * * 

’Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
— much  better. 


“Gonna  be  tough  sleddin’  today.” 
“How  come?” 

“No  snow.” 

* * * 

“When  I was  a child  I was  left 
an  orphan.” 

“What  did  you  do  with  it?” 


“How  old  is  you?” 

“Ah’s  live.  How  old  is  you?” 
“Ah  don’t  know.” 

“Yo’  don’t  know  how  old  you  is?” 
“Nope.” 

“Does  women  botha’  you?” 
“Nope.” 

“You’s  fo’.” 


“He’s  the  kind  of  a man  you  can  see 
right  through.” 


Lifetime 

versity  of  Mudville,  as  Cy  proud- 
ly clasped  his  hand  and  received 
his  diploma. 

Cy  turned,  started  down  the 
steps,  and  . . . “Oh,  hell’s  bells!” 
he  tripped  over  his  long  gown. 
Good  old  Hannibal  caught  him  and 
kept  him  from  falling  on  his  face. 
Buddies  to  the  last. 

An  embarrassed  but  happy  Cy 
grinned  and  thought,  “It’s  the  only 
time  I’m  a new  College  Graduate. 
At  last  I’m  sprung.”  Twenty  years 
passed  before  he  had  occasion  to 
repeat  that  remark,  but  during  the 
years  between,  he  never  forgot 
those  last  hours  at  Maryland.  They 
sustained  him,  buoyed  him  up  in 
his  trials.  All  this  just  goes  to 
prove  people  should  quit  when 
they  graduate  from  grammar 
school. 

THE  END 

* * * 

Once  upon  a time,  il  y avait 
un  homme  qui  avait  un  chien 
nomme  Abner.  Quand  l’homme 
fasait  line  promenade  avec  son 
chien,  les  gens  disaient:  “0! 
Voila  l’homme  and  Abner.” 


PARKWOOD  OPTICIAN 

OF  1760  K STREET,  NORTHWEST 


nnounees 


the  Opening  of  its  Branch  Office 


at 


5620  BALTIMORE  AVENUE 
HYATTSVILLE,  MARYLAND 

Telephone:  WArfield  7-1880 
HOURS: 

MONDAY,  9 to  6 THURSDAY,  9 to  6;  7 to  9 

TUESDAY,  9 fo  6;  7 fo  9 FRIDAY,  9 to  6 

WESDNESDAY,  9 to  12  SATURDAY  10  to  4 
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CHALLENGE . . 


0 


to  a man  with  1111 A fill  At iOA  / 


MASON  C.  ALBRITTAIN,  General  Sale s Manager 


After  graduating  from  the  University  of  Maryland 
in  1923,  entered  the  Company  as  an  Industrial 
Engineering  Representative  assigned  to  power  sales 
work.  In  1942  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Person- 
nel Manager,  and  after  5 years  returned  to  the 
sales  branch  as  Assistant  General  Manager  of  the 
Industrial  and  Commercial  Department.  He  later 
became  General  Manager  of  that  Department  and 
was  appointed  to  his  present  position  in  1952. 


For  the  engineering  graduate,  opportunity  has  many  facets  in 
the  gas  and  electric  utility  field.  This  is  the  industry  on  which 
all  other  industry  depends.  It  provides  the  industrial  energy 
back  of  America’s  progress  . . . sets  the  pace  for  increased  pro- 
ductivity and  ever-rising  standards  of  living. 

Growth  is  the  keynote.  Oar  Company’s  electric  generating 
facilities  have  been  increased  over  97%  in  the  past  decade, 
while  our  output  of  gas  has  more  than  doubled. 

Where  there’s  growth,  there’s  room  to  grow.  Today’s  results 
in  this  field  foretoken  the  greater  achievements  of  tomorrow. 
Here  are  horizons  unlimited  for  engineers  of  vision,  ambition 
and  ability.  The  rewards  are  everything  a young  man  seeks  in 
his  life  work — recognition  . . . ample  areas  for  advancement  . . . 
permanence  and  the  prestige  of  a worthy  career.  There  is  the 
satisfaction  of  having  part  in  a service  that  contributes  so 
widely  to  human  welfare;  the  incentives  and  compensations  of 
American  free  enterprise  in  its  most  constructive  form. 

The  oldest  utility  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  our  Company 
enjoys  a position  of  financial  stability,  as  well  as  a reputation 
for  good  management,  quality  of  service,  and  excellence  of  oper- 
ating facilities  and  methods,  second  to  none.  The  2,285  square 
mile  territory  we  serve  comprises  one  of  the  fastest  growing  in- 
dustrial areas  in  the  Nation.  The  openings  we  have  available 
for  a limited  number  of  top  engineering  graduates  include  pro- 
duction, transmission  and  distribution,  plant  and  substation 
designing,  sales,  research  and  other  technical  branches. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  advantages  offered  by 
the  gas  and  electric  utility  industry,  we  invite  you 
to  write  for  full  information  about  our  Training  Pro- 
gram for  Graduate  Engineers.  Address  Personnel  Dept., 

Gas  & Electric  Co.,  555  Lexington  Bldg.,  Baltimore  3,  Md. 


FREDERICK  H.  ROGERS,  Superintendent 
METER  AND  INSTALLATION  DEPARTMENT 
Enrolled  in  our  Graduate  Student  Training  Course 
in  1925  after  graduation  from  the  University  of 
Maryland.  He  progressed  through  a variety  of 
assignments  in  the  Electric  Division  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  his  present  position  in  1941, 


CONSOLIDATED  GAS  ELECTRIC 
LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANY 
OF  BALTIMORE 


HooU 


(Bas 

I sat  by  a Duchess  at  tea 
Embarrassed  as  1 could  be, 

Her  rumblings  abdominal 
Were  something  phenomenal — 

And  the  guests  all  thought  it  was  me! 


4^ocm 

As  I was  laying  on  the  green 
A small  English  book  I seen, 

Carlyle’s  essay  on  Burns  was  the  edition 
So  I left  it  lay  in  the  same  position. 


Why  is  it  from  yonder  tower 
The  Colonel’s  lamp  is  beaming  still 
Though  it’s  past  the  midnight  hour 
And  all’s  serene  o’er  mall  and  hill? 
’Tis  not  the  wisdom  of  the  sages 
Nor  Air  Force  lore  his  mind  enchants 
On  earthlier  tasks  his  mind  engages 
He’s  sewing  buttons  on  his  pants. 


“What’s  the  matter,  Charlie — you  sick?” 


“Now  which  one  of  you  was  it  that  had  the  question 


about  heredity?” 

Mother  was  completely  dumbfounded  when  her 
usually  messy  little  daughter  suddenly  began  clean- 
ing her  room  thoroughly  every  day.  After  three 
days  of  this,  she  could  stand  it  no  longer. 

“Honey,”  she  said,  “it’s  wonderful  that  you’re 
finally  keeping  your  room  so  neat.  What  made  you 
decide  to  dit  it?” 

“I  got  scared,”  the  little  girl  answered.  “I  saw  in 
the  paper  that  two  girls  were  put  in  jail  for  having 
a disorderly  house !” 

* * * 

Clem  and  Zeke  had  been  friends  for  40  years. 
Walking  along  the  road  one  day,  Clem  finally  got  the 
courage  to  say  what  was  on  his  mind.  “Zeke,”  he 
said,  “I  ain’t  exactly  meanin’  to  pry,  but  hows  come 
you  and  Sary  ain’t  got  no  kids?” 

Zeke  considered  the  question  a while  and  finally 
answered.  “Well,  I’ll  tell  you,  Clem.  A couple  of 
nights  before  we  were  married  I made  a sugges- 
tion— well,  she  made  such  a darned  fuss  that  I ain’t 

never  had  the  nerve  to  bring  up  the  subject  again.” 
* * * 

Drunk  (to  splendidly  uniformed  bystander) : Say 
call  me  a cab,  will  you? 

S.U.B.:  My  good  man,  I’m  not  a doorman,  I’m  a 
naval  officer. 

Drunk:  All  right,  then  call  me  a boat — I gotta  get 
home ! 
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“Hello,  Long  distance  . . 


A census  taker  in  the  country  came  upon  a farm- 
house and  was  greeted  by  a five-year-old  boy. 

“How  many  in  your  family?”  asked  the  census 
taker. 

“Four,”  replied  the  little  boy.  There’s  my  mama, 
daddy,  sister  and  me.” 

“Where’s  your  daddy?” 

“He’s  gone  fishin’,  I reckon — I say  ‘I  reckon’ — I 
don’t  rightly  know.  But  he  put  on  his  rubber  boots, 
and  it  ain’t  rainin’.” 

“Where’s  your  mama,  son?” 

“Well,  I guess  she’s  gone  out — I don’t  rightly 
know.  But  the  catalogue’s  missin’,  and  she  can’t 
read.” 

“Well,  where’s  your  sister,  then,  little  boy?”  asked 
the  census  taker. 

“I  reckon  she’s  down  at  the  barn  with  the  hired 
hand — I say  ‘I  reckon’ — I don’t  rightly  know.  But 
there  ain’t  but  two  things  she  likes  to  do — and 
supper’s  waitin’  on  the  table.” 


And  then  there  is  the  little 
moron  who  ran  off  the  streetcar 
backwards  because  he  heard  the 
woman  next  to  him  say  she  was 
going  to  grab  his  seat  when  he 
got  up. 

* * * 

Senior  who  takes  Frosh  woman 
to  hillside,  not  on  level. 

* * * 

A Hollywood  producer  recently 
offered  $10,000  to  anyone  who 
could  disprove  the  story  about 
the  cow  that  drank  a bottle  of 
ink  and  mood  indigo. 

* * sK 

Abbreviations  are  always  fol- 
lowed by  a period  except  on 
campus  where  they’re  followed 
by  a crowd. 

$ $ $ 

A young  person  of  Dedindian 
Bluff 

Carried  pistols  to  make  him  look 
tough. 

When  they  asked,  “Do  you 
chew  ?” 

He  replied,  “Yeth,  I do  . . . 

I’m  a wegular  wetch  of  a 
wough.” 

* * * 

Then  there  was  the  Navy 
ROTC  student  who  broke  his 
arm  trying  to  make  a wave  in 
a bathtub. 


Speaking  of  sad  cases,  how 
about  the  English  prof  who  re- 
ceived a theme  with  no  punctua- 
tion marks,  and  died  holding  his 
breath  until  the  last  page. 

* * * 

There  once  was  an  actress  named 
Hucer 

Whose  agents  all  wished  to  se- 
duce her, 

The  public  went  wild 
When  she  had  her  first  child, 
And  now  she’s  become  a pro- 
ducer. 

H* 

Colored  deacon  seeing  Mandy 
Lee  sitting  on  a fence: 

“Mornin’,  Mandy  Lee.” 
“Mornin’,  Deacon.” 

“Your  mama  home?” 

“Yeah,  Deacon,  she’s  home.” 
“Your  papa  home?” 

“Yeah,  Deacon,  he’s  home.” 
“Well,  just  tell  the  folks 
howdy.” 

* * # 

“Help ! Help ! I’ve  been  robbed,” 
she  cried.  “Someone  has  taken 
my  aunt’s  pay!” 

A policeman  quieted  her. “Let’s 
have  the  details,  sister,  and  no 
more  pig  latin.” 


A golfing  clergyman  had  been 
badly  beaten  on  the  links  by  a 
parishioner  thirty  years  his 
senior. 

“Cheer  up,”  said  his  opponent, 
“remember  you  win  at  the  finish. 
You’ll  probably  be  burying  me 
some  day.” 

“Even  then,”  grumbled  the 
preacher,  “it  will  be  your  hole.” 

* * * 

A man  in  an  insane  asylum 
sat  fishing  over  a flower  bed.  A 
visitor  approached  and,  wishing 
to  be  friendly,  asked,  “How 
many  have  you  caught  today?” 

“You’re  the  ninth,”  was  the 
reply. 


Mom  and  Pop  welcome  you  to 


Hollywood  Inn 

Fine  Foods  and  Beverages 
BALTIMORE  BOULEVARD 
2 Miles  North  of  Md.  U. 
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<7 he  fiqsid  Gauntn.ee 


by  carol  eggleston 


Oh,  the  Byrd  countree  is  a wild 
countree 

And  it  mothers  a red-hot  brood, 

And  its  fetching  charms  hold 
great  alarms 

For  mother  and  father  and  prude. 

And  strong  men  thrive  on  the 
drink  and  the  jive 

That  liven  Byrdland’s  soul. 

But  the  wickedest  gal  from  the 
stadium  to  Zal 

Was  a well-known  red-headed 
moll. 

She  was  just  a child,  meek  and 
mild, 

E’er  she  succombed  to  kisses  and 
brew. 

And  she’d  play  all  day  in  the 
healthful  hay 

With  a friendly  cow  she  knew. 

But  a professor’s  oration  on  edu- 
cation, 

On  wild  life  and  nature’s  call 

Dazzled  the  eyes  like  a red 
sunrise 

Of  this  poor  but  innocent  doll. 


So  she  hitched  a ride  to  the 
seamy  side 

Of  life  in  old  P.G. 

And  she  learned  to  smoke  and 
tell  a joke 

And  drink  like  a TKE 

Her  bright  red  hair  made  a 
comely  snare 

For  naive  fraternity  boys 

And  her  burning  eyes  spoke  of 
paradise 

And  wild  illicit  joys. 

But  heaven’s  not  made  for  those 
she  betrayed 

They  went  by  another  stair. 

For  her  open  lips  and  curving 
hips 

Were  gates  to  the  devil’s  lair. 

This  maiden’s  soul  was  under 
control 

Of  Hades  wily  king. 

She’d  slink  through  saloons, 
eyes  big  as  moons, 

Searching  for  souls  to  sting. 


One  smoldering  kiss  from  this 
infamous  miss. 

Could  drop  a man  to  the  deep. 
When  she  withheld  her  charms, 
with  folded  arms 
She  taught  grown  men  to  weep 
She  left  in  her  path  an  after- 
math 

Of  hopeless  human  wrecks. 

A brand  on  each  wronged — a 
flame,  three  pronged, 

Pricked  their  death-kissed 
necks. 

Though  giving  of  pleasure  the 
smallest  measure, 

She  filled  their  cups  with  pain. 
No  consequent  years  of  remorse- 
ful tears 

Could  remove  her  dreadful  stain. 
But  their  misery  lightened, 
when,  cold  and  frightened 
They  descended  the  blackened 
stair. 

For  the  bottomless  pit  was 
brightly  lit 

By  the  vixen’s  flaming  hair. 

If  you  should  be  wed  to  a wicked 
red-head 

After  a night  in  the  bar, 

Just  push  her  away,  scadoodle, 
don’t  stay 

But  head  for  some  place  afar. 
If  you’re  as  smart  as  you  think 
you  are, 

Do  this,  my  gay  young  blades, 
’Cause  she  stacks  the  decks  with 
deadly  sex, 

And  you  get  the  ace  of  spades. 


SlTItUKItAN  TISUST  CO. 

A STRONG,  FRIENDLY  BANK 
Member  F.D.I.C. 

Visit  our  new  bank  in  the  College  Park 
Shopping  Center.  Every  banking  facility. 

Night  depository  for  Fraternities  and  Sororities 
Personal  loans  and  savings  accounts 


OPEN: 


DAILY  8:30  a.m.  to  1 p.m. 

FRIDAY  4:00  p.m.  to  6 p.m.  and  Saturday  morning 
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At  Maryland 

by  w.  f.  mackin  

At  Maryland 
There  live  a student 
Gets  no  high  marks 
Is  not  prudent 

He  don’t  like  Math 
He  don’t  like  Speech 
Profs  grow  old 
With  him  to  teach 

He  study  not 
Not  e’en  in  class 
And  when  the  quiz  come 
He  not  pass 

He  spend  his  time 
With  girls  in  nooks 
Eschew  the  homework 
And  the  books 

He  frat  bro  natch 
He  live  in  style 
Many  friends 
Do  him  beguile 

Do  he  flunk  out? 

That  he  do 
Should  I leave 
The  rest  to  you? 

Do  he  money 
Much  inherit? 

Do  he  marry 
Millionairette? 

No,  that  not 
What  he  become 
This  poor  fellow 
Is  a bum. 

* * * 

On  speeches:  Making  a speech 
is  like  drilling  for  oil.  If  you 
don’t  strike  oil  in  ten  minutes, 
it’s  time  to  stop  boring. 

* * * 

“Just  because  I have  red  eyes 
doesn’t  mean  I’m  drunk.  For  all 
you  know,  I might  be  a white 
rabbit.” 

* * * 

“Daddy,  how  do  animals  breed?” 
“Troo  der  noses,  nacherly.” 


Platonic  love  is  like  being  in- 
vited down  into  the  cellar  for  a 
glass  of  ginger  ale. 

* * * 

A luscious  young  thing  named 
Miss  Trevor 

Was  cute  and  exceedingly  clever 
To  damp  her  beau’s  ardor 
She  put  pins  in  her  garter 
To  spike  the  poor  fellow’s  en- 
deavor. 

* * * 

They  laughed  when  I came  into 
the  room  in  my  shorts,  but 
when  I sat  down,  they  split. 

* * * 

Hey,  you  guys,  where  are  you 
carrying  that  fellow?  Is  he 
drunk  ? 

Nope. 

Sick? 

Nope. 

Just  a gag,  huh? 

Nope. 

Dizzy  spells,  maybe? 

Nope. 

Well,  what  the  heck’s  the  matter 
with  him? 

Dead. 

* * * 

Back  in  the  day  of  the  knights 
and  round  tables,  Sir  Cedric  was 
preparing  to  go  off  to  the  wars. 
He  filled  his  castle  with  pro- 
visions and  locked  his  beautiful 
wife  in  it  to  keep  her  safe  while 
he  was  gone.  Then  he  rode  over 
to  the  next  castle  to  see  his 
trusted  friend,  Sir  Lawrence. 

“Sir  Lawrence,”  said  he,  “you 
are  my  most  trusted  friend. 
While  I am  away  I want  you  to 
keep  this  key  for  me  so  that  no 
one  may  enter  my  castle.”  And 
Lawrence  replied  feelingly: 
“Cedric,  I am  overwhelmed  by 
your  trust ; rest  assured,  your 
key  could  not  be  in  better 
hands.  Your  wife  is  safe.” 
Cedric  rode  off.  After  riding 
for  an  hour  or  so  he  heard  a 
horse  galloping  up  behind  him. 
On  it  was  Lawrence,  out  of 
breath  from  his  hard  ride. 

“Sir  Cedrric,  Sir  Cedric!”  he 
shouted,  “You  gave  me  the 
wrong  key!” 


Student:  “Why  didn’t  I make 
100  on  my  history  exam?” 
Professor:  “Your  answer  to 

‘Why  did  the  pioneers  go  in- 
to the  wilderness?’  was  inter- 
esting, but  incorrect.” 

* * * 

A man  is  as  good  as  he  has  to  be. 
A woman’s  as  bad  as  she  dares. 
* * * 

The  dentist,  who  was  by  no 
means  an  ugly-mug,  had  just 
started  to  work  on  the  pretty 
girl  in  his  chair  when  he  em- 
barrassedly  remarked,  “I’m  out 
of  gas.” 

The  young  lovely,  who’d  been 
around  more  than  somewhat, 
jumped  clear  out  of  his  reach  as 
she  said  angrily,  “Ye  gads!  Do 
dentists  pull  that  stuff,  too?” 

* * * 

Conscience:  The  only  thing  that 
feels  bad  when  everything 
else  feels  so  good. 

* * * 

Marriage  is  like  a prize  fight; 
the  preliminaries  are  usually 
better  than  the  main  event. 

* * * 

An  old  lady  about  to  die  told 
her  niece  to  bury  her  in  her  black 
silk  dress  but  to  cut  the  back 
out  and  make  herself  a dress. 

“Oh,  Aunt  Cary,”  said  the 
niece,  “I  don’t  want  to  do  that. 
When  you  and  Uncle  Tom  walk 
up  in  the  golden  stairs,  I don’t 
want  people  to  see  you  without 
any  back  in  your  dress.” 

The  old  lady  replied,  “They 
won’t  be  looking  at  me.  I buried 
your  Uncle  Tom  without  any 
pants.” 

* * * 

Student : “What  is  the  name  of 
those  tablets  the  ancient  Gauls 
used  to  write  on?” 

Roommate:  “Gaul  stones?” 

* * * 

Sheldon  in  a fit  insane 
Thrust  his  head  beneath  a train, 
All  were  quite  surprised  to  find, 
How  much  it  broadened  Shel- 
don’s mind. 
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Inly  time  will  tell  about  a 
new  golfer  I And  only  time 
will  tell  about  a cigarette  I 
lake  your  time . . . 


It.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


THERE  MUST  BE  A REASON  WHY  Camel  is 


America’s  most  popular  cigarette  — leading  all 
other  brands  by  billions!  There’s  a simple 
answer:  Camels  give  you  just  what  you  want  in 
a cigarette  — rich,  full  flavor  and  cool,  cool 
mildness,  pack  after  pack!  Smoke  only  Camels 
for  30  days  and  see  how  mild,  how  flavorful, 
how  thoroughly  enjoyable  they  are  as  your 
steady  smoke! 


More  People  Smoke  Camels  than  any  other  cigarette! 


